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body is meanly buried by one of his * 
L. Lentulus arrives in Egypt, s there 
* killed. _ The conquered. follow varigus interghs. 
Cicero goes to Brundufium; where be "Waits a 
' conſiderable time ſor Ceſar. Cato, at the head 
F the. greateſt part of the fleet, advances tar 
wards Libya for intelligence. He hears of Pom- 
Pois death by Sex. Pompeius and by Cornelia. 
Takes upon him the command, and 75 relejved 
at rene. . 
A. R. 504. c Iur ius CSA * 55 
OT Ob P. SERVITIus Is aureus. 8 * 
— b. ARE AT. was or confidence — Pom. 
mption 1 8 after the action o 
1 Y e e that time both officers 
partiſans. and 101 iers looked on themſelves as compleatly 
Plut. victorious,” and on that account reported every 
1 omp. , Where tlie advantages they had gained, and the 
Srl. eB. news of Cæſar's retreat. This confidence was 


attended by as great raſhneſs and folly: For 
how otherwiſe" are to be accounted. for thoſe 
warm conteſts, which were carried great lengths, 
between Lentulus Spinther, Domitius Ahe- 
nobarbus, and Metellus Scipio, for the High 
Prieſthood, which Cæſar was in poſſeſſion of? 
Theſe three competitors, for a dignity: which 
there was not the leaſt proſpect — amy | 
pleaded their ſeveral cauſes, alledged their-ſe ſe- 
veral titles and pretenſions, and madly divided 


the ſpoils of an enemy, whoſe triumph the 


were ſhortly to grace by their flight, or death. 
This inſtance of preſumption, all extrava- 
gant as" it appears, was not the only one, and 

Saks 8 the like madneſs were very fre- 

quent in ee * Sonie hired houſes 
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x near the. derum, a8 mere convenient, 1 0 {Glicit 4-3 R. 704." 
5 90 Ning of the enſuing year 3.W hilft“ * 


Were m 011 votes in 1 very army. 
The R of Hirrüs, ſent gelt the Par- 


of „ occaſioned. 17525 uneaſineſs; 3 becauſe 


Porn eu to OE. a to accept of this com- 

mi n, had pro d d bim t the 5 not- 
winning 18 8 ENCE ; And ſuch, as aſpired 
at this es took. it "much. amiſs, "and. com- 


Nan Haute that à promiſe "of a place 


ſhould be made 155 any one candidate, which 


ſity;of making GO merch, to prevent their 
ane e, They 1 ſo vided t the booty 
8 ;- them, oy . Lentulus, | WhO Was 
N eine” year, took for his ſhare 
G 99085 . ſon of the famous O- 
ng of ek name, and WD ha þ gs rv 
in the ; oppoſite 3 with, Cæſar's ens 
on th 5. 2 ks 47 85 0 Tiber, and his country 
. Baiz in C 1 5 N 
Nor 925 revenge lefs employ their thoughts 
than a ambition and plünder. This was not con- 
fined to ſuch only as had taken up arms againſt 
them: whoever Rad ſtaid in Italy was to be e- 
ſteemed and treated-as/an enemy. The *pro- 
ſcription, was actually 1 8 up, not for the 
Sante of particular p erſons, but of each 
particular rank of | 1 805 And Domitius's 
dope, Was, that after t the Victory, all che 
enators in Pompey” s army and camps ſhould 
be appointed j Judges, in what manner to proceed 
in 4 to thoſe who had ſtaid in Italy, or 


wa had. Ape cool, or ſhe wn any mailte 


S711 280 * 
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conſe vently muſt put the reſt under the N 


Men Seu vfr los, Cohſuts, 


* Ser rence to che cauſe ;, and that three billets mond 
iven to theſe judges, one for Q 

er for condemnation, and the thitd 85 
pecuntd fine. word, Was 
thought on but N and pr fir” or Ven- 
I i nor did they conſider by What me- 
they were to 5 but what advan- 


et bel ſhould make victory. ns! 8 
Their mur- re. conſequence of their manger. of 


muri atthe thinking, was, that ev lay became nfu 
ns 4 table i to them; l ney one was e 
— OY in blaming Pompeys s really prudent manage - 
, ment to avoid coming to 5 and his endea- 
1 to harafs the enemy by fati and want 
xrovigions. IwWas commonly ſaid, that he 
Ae to make the moſt of his command, 
and to keep ina manner as his body- _ 
and in a kind of Kt Senators and 
of Conſular dignity, whoſe rank entitled ei 
to the command of nations: And in this ſenſe 
Damigjus . couinally 4 him 
gamemnon, and 0 Favonius, 
that extravagant imitator of 8 aſked if ar 
leaſt for that year th might be permitted to 
eat of the Tuſculine 1 And * they 
were about to im deach ne, for havi 
given up Spain to Czfar, -in conſideration of a 
m of money he ſeemed ſurpriſed that the 
d 4Þ of a proſecution of this kind againſt 
him, ſhould take no notice of the yet dor of 
provinces. : * 


| Theſe .Feproaches were the more nee, as 


„ Poſtiems omnes ant de re Poſſent, ted queniadme- 
honoribus ſais, aut de = off dum uti victori deberent 


mis it, aut de dcogitabant. car org 3 
quendis inimicis — 3 28 _ * W 
| — ſupera- 


chey 


Jorros II. — Oonſals. 
they were not wholly without foundation; and 4. 
ſelf-intereſt had ſome ſhare in this ſeeming. Ct» Screr 
cumſpection, and its conſequential delays. 
for public liberty was not Pompey's..only mo- 


Zeal viv of 


ompey i, | 
tive * he greatly conſidered himſelf through the fn 8 gk 
Whole affair, 2 his ſcheme was to continue the p, | FY 


Director, and perhaps the Governor ↄf the Re-. Car. 

public: For this reaſon he was much alarmed 
rang fo of the intention of his 
cavalry; which being compoſed of che flower 
of the Roman Nobility, exhorted each other to 
be expeditious in che QeſtruRion of Cæſar, that 
they might the ſooner effect Pompey's ruin, 
and by that means eſtabliſh the Roman liberty. 


This was alſo Cato's ſcheme, but he purſued H- 3 
it not ſo precipitately; and Pompey, ho could Cato ar 


not hut know it, relied greatly on his friend- |” 
ſhip in caſe of a miſea: 
ſentment, ſhould he ſuoeeed. This was che rea- ane 
ſon why he never gave him any important 


rriage, but feared his re- . 


* 


ploy and that, when he ſet out in purſuit e ate G. 


= he left d nene 

It muſt — ed in, 38 
J PV Ja — this laſt article, chat Cato-was not 
a fit perſon to be preſent at an engagement be- 
tween fellow- citizens. He certainly did not 
want for courage and m 3 nor was 
any one more capable of inſpi 


piring the troops 
with ardour. This he had made appear, at a 
time when the exhortations of Pompey and the 
other chiefs had proved ineffectual: For, When 
it came to his turn to ſpeak, he expatiated with 
ſuch vehemence and enthuſiaſm, on liberty, on 
their country, on à contempt of death, and on 
the aſſiſtance of the Gods, protectors of mn, 


e 
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— The effect ofthis diſcourſe dams perform- | 
ed wonders againſt the enemy. and 
victory near — —— Yet this ſteady man, . 
= of fuch”auſtere prine then) moſt tenderly 
and — 2 aff the effuſion of 
blood of — hen his exhor- 
- tations had had all the ſucceſs: os ay could be ho- 
ped for, at a time when every one rejoiced 
and triumphed in the victory, Cato ſhed tears; 
and lamenting the republic's misfortune to 
loſe ſo many brave citizens, murthered by each 
other, he wrapped | his head in his mantle,” and 
retired to his tent. This eircumſtance juſtified 
Pompe ber. in not taking him with him, when 
things —— to be erg towards 2 general 
TIE ; ongugativen pork $2) Gini 1 
I ths: Wauſtrious perſon was 4¹ left at 
mains at Dyrrachium, whoſe abſence imported not much 
Dyrrachi- to affairs, and that was Cicero: He was not 
um, mn -well; and beſides, he was of a character which 
Harp md rendered him rather troubleſome than uſeful in 
1 camp. He was not only timorous, and no- 
thing of a ſoldier, but he appeared diſſatisfied, 
chagrined, thoughtful and melancholy at! the 
miſtakes of his party, which were but too ob- 
vious to one of his penetration: Nor did he 
confine himſelf to this filent diſapprobation of 
their meaſures; but frequently in his conver- 
ſation gave proof, that he repented he had ſo 
far engaged, and even ſometimes made ſuch 
ſevere reflections, as could not be very agreeable 
c either to the Gtuation of nin or to Peoples 
. 1 tht org {07 nne 
Thus, when he firſt: airivent; ü told he 
was come very late; 1 How late ? 1 1 5 he, I 
s fee nothing in readineſ s.. 
S h lſonbere been made of: thoſe 
241 * 
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A ian deſerters, to whom Pompey gave el 
10 kind a reception, as even to promiſe them ; 
the freedom of the city. This promiſe gave 
room for a moſt ſevere farcaſm of Cicero's on 
Pompe bey; %% What an extraordinary man is 
this J ſays he; he promiſes to introduce 
the Gauls into a city, which he cannot re- 
< ſtore to its own 1 wad inhabitants.” | 
Dolabella, Cicero's ſon-in-law, had followed 
Cæſar's intereſts. Pompey, intending to pique _ 
Cicero, aſk d him, Where was his ſon-in-law ? 
4 He i is, n COP with "our F e 
la. 
Ts eaſy to ge that theſe, and; many 
ſuch” ſayings, diſpleaſed Pompey. He com- 
plained of it, and went ſo far one time as to 
ſay, I wiſh Cicero would go over to the 
4 enemy that he might learn to fear us. 1 
Being thus diſpoſed to each other, tis to bee 
believed this ſeparation. gave neither of them 
great uneaſineſs; but rather, that Ciceros 


any CE 
indiſpoſition, which obliged him to ſtay.at 
Dyrrachium, was very opportune, e ele) 
> However, if he — Cato a (accompanied - 
ompey, perhaps” might Hav 
him 8 withſtand: the — inſtances of all 
| _ reſt who unanimouſly inſiſted on fighting; 
might have been elected by the regard 5 
ons pl to the effuſion of his countrymen's 
| and by the timidity and diffidence of 
the other. For © Pompey being left alone, 


Hominem bellum ! Gal - tranſeat, ut op timeat. I. 
lis civitatem promittit alie- ibid. 2 
nam, nobis noſtram non po © radrs roiadr r. 
11 reddere. * Macrob. Sat. x Nxoileg, Gp Weng - 


3. Tor Tn pd; Ts Pinzs 
| > Cupio ad hoftes C. dero . 
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A. R. vet found himſelf too weak to oppoſe complaints 
ant. C. 48. and ſolicitations, which were.almoſt become u: 

| niverſal. He was of too generous: 8 diſpoſi - 
tempt of his friends; and though their com: 
mon ſafety depended: on it, he had not the 
heart to diſcontent them; This made him re- 
nounce a ſcheme dictated by prudence, to pur- 
ſiue a plan ſuggeſted by paſſion, and the avarice 
. of thoſe: which were about him; A fault not 
* to be pardoned, ſays Plutarch, in a common 
« pilot, how much leſs in, one who had the 
* command of ſo many legions, and of fo 
«© many nations? That phy ſieian, adds he, 
is commended, who indulges not the irregu · 
<< lar appetite of his patient ; and yet Pompey 
| << yielded to the deſires of a ſet of people 
* whoſe heads were apparently turned. 
= 'Ce/er en- Nothing could have; hen more ſuitable to 
| | deawours to Cœſar's inclinations, Exer ſinee the armies had 
| ny. Fo. been in ſight of | each other, # he had- been ſeek- 
general en ing an mity to draw on a: general en- 
gagement. mg an oppartu J to dra en à g t . 
Cæſar. gagement. His troops were now no longer fa: 
tigued, and had alſo recovered from the con- 
ſternation the different actions at Dyrrachium 
had thrown them into; therefore his firſt ſtep 
Was, to draw out his arm in order of hattle 
at the head of his camp: But perceiving that 
1 Af bas ihn wv: ei bod 
To, Tal. ian Arie K ag- 35 go 7a. 0 r H. ia | 
He E7%X0 Ne, Teott- reo T&5 wndimdls pH H- | 
v rd aire Royionms;. ö va; Tak imivvulais wine. 
werf 89s Thoig xvorerith, - ale; Nr vo vt S palidg 
Tife rohr id H de- iure, Toa; z ouln- 
diſlonędrop. fan va de eie avernghs virte da. Plat. 
„ The 8 | ““ 
N. been obſeryed f te a Torten edition 
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108860 II. nb mah! 9 
tained his poſt on the eminences, he each dun As a 
advanced nearer, at the ſame time 
not to come to the very foot of the hills det 
the enemy ſhould have too great an advantage 
over him, on account of their ſituation. By this 

conduct, which muſt be allowed to be bold, but 
can never be reckoned raſn, he animated and 
gave freſn cou to his ſoldiers, who were 
now convinced 2 enemy declined and: were 
 alraid-covoame to an engagement. In 
Cæſar's cavalry was much — Nome: 
" pey's: he had but a thouſand horſe againſt ſe- 
| ven'thouſand : To obviate this inequality, he 
made uſe of a method, which he had ſeen prac- 
tiſed by the Germans, and had been for ſome 
time in uſe among the Romans, on the like e- 
n ies. He pick'd out the ſtrongeſt and 
mbleſt of his foot-ſoldiers, and accuſtomed 
chem en fight between the-ranks of his cavalry. 
By their aſſiſtance: his thouſand | horſe was a 
eee and they 
actually got the better ina ſkirmiſh that nw: reef 
ed between them. | 
Pompey, 83 Konkel 0 hold Ks re- Pompey af. 
ſolution not to quit the hills, where it was im ter many 
lible for him to be attacked. Cæſar de- % a 
g to draw him to a battle, reſolved MERE 
camp; in hopes, that by frequently 
his ground, *. might the better be —— 
with proviſions; and in expectation, that as the 
enemy would not fail following him, in the fre- 
quent marches he ſhould make, he might per- 
kay find an opportunity of attacking them, and 
forcing them to fight. Accordingly the or- 
der for marching was given, and the tents ſtruck, 
when Cæſar perceived that Pompey's army, 
which had 9 entrenchments, had ad- 


vanced 


- 


10 Juzzus II. 8 Conde; 


4-R; 704. vanced further towards the plain than ml ſo 
"IN that he might engage them at a leſs: diſadvan- 
bes. Whereupon he cried aloud to his ſoldiers, 
Let's no longer think of marching; now is the 
“time for Again, ſo long withed for 5 Jet uy 
0 not miſs the op 2 
Pompey 's real elign was eee, 
a he had no other intent in advancing. This 
reſolution had been taken ſome days ; and he 
boaſted in the council of war to put Cæſar's 
legions to flight without ſtriking a blow: pre- 
ſuming, that as ſoon as the armies ſhould be 
forme his cavalry, which was exceeding good 
as well as numerous, by falling on — — 
right wing, would be able to out-flank them, 
and ſo ſurround them which muſt infallibly 
occaſion the immediate rout of that wing,” ant 
| conſequently of the reſt of Cæfar $ troops. 
Labienus commended much this ſcher — 
| Pom | y,and that there might be no doubt 
of victory, he added a very diſadvantageous de- 
—— of Czſar's troops, pretending they 
| were but the ſhadow of thoſe old legions, which 
had conquered Gaul and Germany; that the old 
ſoldiers were dead by various accidents, and 
had been replaced by new levies: made in a hur- 
ry in Ciſalpin Gaul: Laſtly, that if Cæſar had 
brought into Greece any remains of his veteran 
troops, they muſt have periſhed in the battles 
of Dyrrachium. To. colon this fine harangue, 
he took an oath, which he profered to all that 
e eee never to return to camp other- 
viſe than victorious. Pompey accepted i it, and 
the reſt followed his example. This gave 
them great ſpirits; as if it were as eaſy to beat 
an enemy, as to ſwear to do it. In this diſpoſt- | 
tion, and under theſe advantageous cireum- 
| Han | __ _ Rtances, 


Idol 8 U. S 71] 0 Conſuls. 


ances, Fompey's troops advanced to battle. 4. | 
-. Pompey's order of "bas was good, and 3 


well judged. In the center and on the two e 


flanks-he placed all his veterans, and diſtribu- 
ted the leſs expert between the wings and the 9 


body. Scipio was in the center, with the Fonp. & 


main 
| legions he had brought out of Syria. On one Caf. 


wing commanded Lentulus, . he who had — ox 


been Conſul the preceding year, or pinches Zz 
on the other, Domitius Ahenobarbus. Pom 
poſted himſelf on the left wii , becauſe 

om thence he intended to make the attack 
which was to gain the day; and for the ſame 
reaſon he had there aſſembled all his horſe, 
dingers and archers; of which his right wing 
had no need, aan ene * dow river Eni- 
Seb A likewiſe Hivided his mp into three 
bodies, under three commanders. Domitius 
Calvinus being in the center, Mark Anthony 
on the left, and on the right P. Sylla, the ſame 
who many years before had been accuſed id an 
accomplice with Catiline, and whom Cicero de- 
fended. Cæſar took his poſt on the right, op- 
yr Pompey, at the head of the tenth, his 
vourite legion, which had always diſtinguiſh- 
ed'itſelf by its bravery and affection to its Ge- 
neral. As he obſerved the enemy's numerous 
horſe to be all drawn to one ſpot, he guels'd 
at Pompey's intention: to obviate which, he 
made a draught of ſix cohorts from his rear 
line, formed . into a ſeparate body, and 
concealed them behind his right wing; with in- 
ſtructions not to throw their javelins on the ap- 
. proach of Pompeyꝰs horſe, (as was cuſtomary 


with men of ſpirit,” the ſooner to be able to 


nen their werde) but to * them in their 


hands, 


% 


_ R. ves. 


Ju Lis II. »„ Conſuls; | 
hands, and-puſh them directly in the faces and 


8 2 eyes of the enemy; who, as they piqued them- 


tioned the 


Pharialia. But to conſider only the national 


ſelves on their beauty and comelineſs, would he 

-- '- moſt ſenſible of thoſe; ſort of wounds, and the 

Sag” pron ans into diforder.” Finance chro 
on them tary 


18 0 
The numbers on 3 kale were very une- | 
1 J have pay por more — once men- en- 
great ſuperiority of Pompey's ca- 
valry. With reſpect to the infantry, Cxſar, 
who ſpeaks only of the Roman troops, re 
his. had forty-five thouſand. foot, 
when he himſelf had but twenty-two t | 
The auxiliaries perhaps on each ſide exceeded 
the number of Romans: and this may have 
given riſe to the exaggerated accounts ** { 
who reckon three hundred, and others four 
hundred' — fighting men at the battle of 


troops; what enemy, as Plutarch obſerves, 
coule yon withſtood feventy thouſand Ro- 
mans, commanded "Cer and Pomp 
acting with unity and harmony? and how 
great madneſs for 0 many thouſand citizens 


to turn thoſe formidable — 1 


Appian. 


ther, wich had 
1 


and they endeavoured to inſpire their ſoldiers 

with the like ſentiments, by the warmeſt. and | 

lvelieſt exhortations. As you have drawn 
786; _ action on yourſelves co ee bi : 
e201 66 


uered the better 
ind were capable . 


1 'refleions wee made by 


part of the world, an 


—.— Plllepheri.e: at that very time; but it is 
certain the two leaders thought quite otherwiſe: 


their thoughts were wholly bent on 


' 3 
1 
"1 EY \ 


fs Jer ws IL, SrNvft is, be 5 
PR „and Would forck nile to 


662 nſequently are anfwerable br 11 

b ce! * And inderd, what advantages 
| wo } 0 over your, enemy! ? your ts: N 

6 r vigour, a ate victory, all aſſure 4. f 1 
40 peedy and caſy conqueſt "of, choſe broken 1 
«+ reinains of legions, compo ſed ot Wi En, be” 


« Jy 2 8 win Ae, haraffed. b 


70U, Above all, confi der 11 = 'A 
ngaged in the de- 
my ee of liberty, y the laws, the 


46 Senate, the for * 1 5 Roman Knighthood,' | 

t in a word, Ae perſon of rank and 

<« worth, united a robber and oppre | 

c r of his xr ans Shewy then on this oc- 5 
12 + cafion all thar'ardour and 47 3 7. 35 SS. 1 

oy ranny that Romans ought. to be e inſpired : 

6 wi 25 5 | 5 1 


Exſuar maintained that Suitw arch e cela. of 
Wich a — knew how 5 P 5 W bo 
„ an ed on nothing to His | =» 
| Saas, as his frequent and u nl en- | 43 
deayours for peace. He appealed. to them 
how, many open ſteps he had taken with this 
only view; oping thereby 'P, avoid waſting 
the blood of his victory, and 
- withing to ſpare the Eno WEI the 1 
of onef the armies. It is eaſy to perceive, 
| ws unprefion, a diſcourſe ſo inſinuating muſt 
ey all wiſhed for fight with an ardour 
2 ann viſible in their v oat fon countenances : "el 
| Eder nothing Sue, dag 5 but 1 
to give an order for ſoun 8 — 
Which 20 688 egy: 55 1 
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Sow) | 


= 555 IO who had fignaliſcd 
began the attack at the head of a 1 e 
3 


Jor ibo II. SrRVvII rus, Conſula. 


An old ſoldier in his army, called Craftinus 
imſelf on many occaſions, 


twenty volunteers: and turning to 

&* General, ſays he, this day you ſhall 8 555 

& fied 27 5 my behaviour, and whether I e 
4 gr die, Iwill deſerve your commendations.” 


| So ſaying: he march'd up to the, enemy. 5 


Between the two armies. there was an inter- 
val ſufficient. for the onſet: But Pompey had 
given his troops orders to keep their ground, 
that Cæſar's army might have all that way to 


come. His ſcheme was, that the enemies 


N might be broken, and themſelves put 
t of 695 by having ſo far to run; of, 
which diſorder. be hoped to make an advan. 

Cæſar, in 4537 commentaries, . thinks. 


rage. 
that herein Pompey committed a miſtake, and 


gives this good reaſon for it. That the cou - 


rage of a ſoldier is animated by motion, where- 


as, on the contrary, reſt an inactivity abate 
his natural ardour. _ 


Cæſatꝰ's ſoldiers entirely 2 Pompey 8 
hopes by their good diſcipline and 1 
rceiying the enemy did not they 
Ty of their own accord in the midſt of 
their career, and having taken a moment's, 
breath, put themſelves a ſecond time in mo- 


*** 


tion, marched up. in good order, flung, the I, 


javelins, and then betook themſelves to thei 


ſwords. The ſame method was obſerved 'by 

Pompey's, troops, Who eee, ſuſtained, ö 

the 1 
At this inſtant Pompey* 5 horſe, accompanied. 


by 2 archers and ſlin gers, attacked Cziar's, 


and having compelled "them to give ground, 
began 


o 
N — a 


Joe | j 22 Conſul. 
hn extend themſelves: to the, left, in or: 4. 


der a? op the . infantry N e 
gave the appointed ſig to orts, 
WhO fell on the enemy with MA fury as to 
give an immediate c 
torious cavalry. 9 — 4 from time to time re- 
peated che order he had given them, g 
out, Soldier *, ſtrike the enemy in the fa ice.“ 


to this f. 5 vice 


The ſurpriſe, te gliering. of the weapons in 


ted to ſtrike the 


made, all 


hands before their x 8 and being . 

ſhamefully defeated; not only gave groun 
but fled. in great diſorder to the 15 gh en 
mountains. The archers and lingers being 
thus abandoned were cut to pieces. 


The ſix cohorts, not content with 407 ſuc- 


5 | 


young gentlemen. With ſuch a panic, that in- 
ſtead of defending themſelves, they. put their 


ceſs, immediately attacked the enemies left wing 


in rear. Cæſar, perceivir 
advanced, to complete it, 
line, which till then had not engaged. Fom- 
pey's infantry being thus doubly e in 
front by treſh troops, and in rear by the victo- 
rious * wa could no longer reſiſt, but fled to 
their camp. Thus as Cæſat had forctold, , 
detached cohorts were the principal means of fthe 
victory; which being n 
as an. inſtance of his —— lemency, he order- 
ed quarter to be given to all the * citizens, and 
to kill none but foreigners: S that the greateſt 
laughter was among 150 s auxiliaties. 
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g the victory ſo far 
brought up his third 


5 


o longer to be doubred, 


* ö . 
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Surpri 
. ſolutely loſt his reaſon. Inſtead of tos 
Pompey. how to Reieay this diſorder, by rallying ſuch 


n. 60, quic 


E. 35 rd K. Sinio s, Conſuls. 
k 45 * 970 their ground till joined by the conquerors: This 
victory, whereby became maſter of Me 


univerfe, coft him than moſt he had gained 
over the Gauls, It muſt be allowed, that on 
this occaſion Pompey was not himſelf ; and it 
may be afk'd, What became of that famous 
warrior, whoſe , had heen graced. A fo 


many triumphs? 
As fon as he ſaw: his cavalry "routed; he ab- 


— 


Hi fight. as fled, or by oppoſing freſh troops to ſtop the 
progreſs of the Wau rs; diſmayed and diſ- 
pirited by this firſt blow, he returned to camp, 
and in his tent waited the iſſue of an event, which 
twas his buſineſs to endeavour to render favour- 
able. There he 3 for ſome moments, 

without ſpeaking, till OE told that the 
camp was attacked, What] fays he, are we 
then purſued to our v entrenchments * 


And immediately quitting his armour for a ha- 
bit more ſuitable to his i | fortune, be pivate- 
Iy withdrew. f 


| Cajar fr. The battle laſted till noon, the weather be- 


ces the ene- ing extremely hot : Notwithſtanding which, 


V camp. Czzſar*s ſoldiers, encouraged by the example of 


| their General, who thought victory not 
compleat till he was maſter of the enemy's 
guet. Cæſ. carp boldly prepared to attack it. : 
ly carried their point, ſpite of the oppoſe 
tion of the cohorts which were left for its de- 
fence ; and particularly of a great number of 
Thracians and other * Barbarians, who-made a 
very ſtout reſiſtance. ' I take no notice of ſuch 
troops as had there ſought refuge from the field 
£5 = were in too great Ae. 


EL 
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Lon to think 
treat. 


IF 1 : = ; | = A. R A 
of any thing more than dle . t 


I. 


Cæſar, ſeeing the feld and camp. ſtr ewed Sand Eo 
with dead, could not but be affected by ſo melan- able ſaying 
choly a proſpect; and theſe ſentiments of hu- Cæſar. 


manity being ſupported by a deſire of juſtifying 


i 


to himſelf and to all preſent, ſo terrible a car- ' 


nage, of which he alone had been the cauſe, 


he ſpoke theſe words, on the teſtimony of A- 


ſinius' Pollio, who that day fought for him 


They would have it ſo. Notwitſtanding 
& his great exploits, Cæſar had been condemn- 


ed, had he not implored the aſſiſtance of his 


o 


& ſoldiers.“ 


On entring Pompey's camp, Ceſar perceiv- 


ed repeated proofs of the blind prefumprion 


and madneſs of his adverſaries. On all ſides 


were to be ſeen tents adorned with ivy and 
branches of myrtle, couches covered withpurple, 


and ſide- boards loaded with gilt and other plate; 


every thing gave proofs of the higheſt luxury, 


and ſeemed rather the preparatives for a ban- 


quet and tejoicings on à victory than for a 
beh.. 2 5 


C xſar's troops might here well have expect - He prrfuer 
ed ſome reſpite; and doubtleſs the plunder of 2 _ 

ſo rich a camp had powerful charms : but ſtill : 

ſomething remained to be done to render the mounzain;, 


victory compleat. Some conſiderable bodies 


diers to join with him in. their purſuit, in or- 
der to compel them to ſurrender. He began 
by incloſing them by a line drawn at the foot 


Hoc voluerunt. Tan · exercitu auxilium petiiſſem. 


tis rebus geſtis C. Cæſar Su. Cæſ. n. 30. 


and compels 
of the conquered army having retired to the x 1 
adjacent mountains, Cæſar prevailed on his ſol- 


condemnatus efſem, niſi ab er +, 


18 © Jutws II. Szxvei2vs; Conſuls. 
R. 504: of the mountain; but they quickly abandoned 


a poſt, which, for want of water, was not tes 
nable, and endeavoured to reach che city of 
Lariſſa: Whereupon Cæſar, dividing his army. 
left one part in Pompey's camp, ſent back an- 
other part to his own camp, and 2 
four legions taken a nearer road than that by 
which the enemy paſſed, he found means ta 
intercept them, and after fix miles march 
drew up in order of battle, between them and 
the city where they thought to ſhelter them - 
ſelves. However theſe unhappy fugitives once 
more found protection from a mountain, at the 
foot of which ran a rivulet. Notwithſtanding 
Cæſar's troops muſt neceſſarily be greatly fa- 
tigued by fighting the whole day, Cæſar before 
night had flung up ſame works ſufficient to 
prevent the enemy, who ſtill maintained their 
Poſt on the mountain, from having any com- 
munication with the river; as by this ſtep they 
were cut off from all hopes of relief or of eſca- 
ing, they ſent deputies to the conqueror, of- 
ring to ſurrender. at difcretion, Affairs con- 
tinued in this ſituation all that night, of which 
ſome few Senators, who had accompanied them, 
took the advantage to make: their eſcape. 
At break of day they all, by Czfar's order, 
came down into the plain, and delivered u 
their arms; humbly imploring his goodneſs 
and ſuing for mercy. Cæſar ſpoke to them 
with great mildneſs, and to alleviate their ap- 
prehenſions, cited various inſtances of his - = 
mency, which he had on ſo many. accaſions 
made evident. In fact, he gave them their 
lives, and forbid his ſoldiers to offer them any 
violence, or to take any thing from them. 
He then ſent for the legions which had Paß . 
0 0 «a . \ e - 
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the night in camp; to relle ve thoſe which had A-R 22 
accompanied him in the purſuit; and | 
| Cnc to follow Pompey, began owe es | 
and arrived the fame day at Laritfa. dh 
.Czſar's loſs in this great action was no more, Cefars 
by his own account, than two hundred men, 4% in the 
(others Jay” twelve: hundred) and thirty cap- esp. fatth of of 
— —_—_ theſe latter, he regretted, and he pn Ap. 
2 idity, marching to battle, has 
been taken — This — officer, fight- 
ing regardleſs of danger, received a wound in 
the-mouth from a ſword, the point of which 
came. out at the hind-part of his head. Cæſar 
cauſed his hody to * for, and having 
dreſſed and adorned it with all military decora- 
tions, he ordered a ſeparate tomb to be made 
1 
e is.courage 
and ſervices, ſhould be blended with 7 mr = 
mon dead. . 235 
Pompey's a was. completely defeated, . 
the whole — eſtroyed or diſperſed. The 
number of the ſlain, amongſt which were forty 
and ten Senators, is reckoned by Cæſar 
to amount, to fifteen thouſand, as well Romans 
as auxiliaries ; one hundred and Co colours 
were . taken, and nine eagle 
* 5 T ar 
battle, the ich, I mean the 
foldiers and — entered into Cæſar s 
ſervice. As tothe Senators and Roman Knights Hi gerero- 
who fell into his hands, there is no doubt but /i after 
they had liberty to retire whither they had a 9%). 
mind, or at leaſt had the choice of their place of 
_ exile. Dio indeed ſays, that Cæſar cauſed 
. to be executed, who having been once 
. * 8 pardoned, 


ure d Craftinus, whoſe gallan- pian. Plut, = 
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A. R. 704 pardoned, had a ſecond time taken up arms? 


e. 4. f w ; | 
| a> Put-the authority of this incorrect writer ought 


not to have the preference to all other accounts, 

which agree in commending Cæſar's clemency, 
and bear teſtimony of his bein too noble and 
generous to ſully his victory, by the death of 
any one Roman killed in cool blood; and in- 
deed I find but one perſon of rank named, who 
Cie. Plut. Was Killed under arms. This was Domitius A- 
II. n. 71. henobarbus, who being overtaken by ſome 
Plin. VII. horſemen, in his flight towards the mountains, 
25. Dio. was killed, according to Cicero, by Anthony's 
5 order: Nay Czſar's generoſity went ſo far as to 
burn, without reading, the letters which Pom- 
pey had received from ſeveral, who, not being 
able or willing to follow him, were neverthe- 
leſs glad to teſtify their inclination and zeal for 
his party. “ Although, ſays Seneca, he was 
perfectly moderate in his anger, yet he ra- 
< ther choſe to deprive himſelf of the power 
C of reſenting. He thought the moſt obliging 
“ and agreeable method of pardoning, was to 

«© be ignorant of the nature of the offence.” 
Hie is wee) Among ſo many acts of clemency, there 
pleajed was one at leaſt to which hewillingly conſented, 
with /av- and he certainly made no difficulty in pardon- 
22 ing Brutus. He had a particular affection for 
that young Roman, from the probability, as 1 
have ſaid elſewhere, of his being his ſon; and 
he always preſerved a great eſteem for his mo- 
ther Servilia, even after all intrigue had ceas'd 
hes between them. He carried this affection for 
Brutus ſo far, as to recommend to his ſoldiers - 

'® Quamvis moderate ſo- vit genus veniæ, neſcire 


leret iraſci,maluit tamen non quid quiſque peccaſſet. Sen. 
poſſe. Gratiſſimum puta - dt ira. II. 3. 


when 
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when they were going to action, not to kill == 2 
him on any account; to make him priſoner in _ 
caſe he was willing to ſurrender, but if he re- 
fuſed, to give him his liberty. Brutus, Who 
had fled from Pompey's camp to Lariſſa, wrote 
to Cæſar from thence; who was extremely 
Pleaſed at hearing from him, and ordered him 
to wait his coming. 

The Princes and foreign nations, who had 
taken the party oppoſite to Czfar's, no leſs ex- 
perienced his mildneſs; all thoſe who implor- 
ed his mercy got off for a ſum of money, or 
ome Heh fine. It even pgs the Athenians * 


RS 3 


A anceſtors?'? Larter: 


could not fail being decorated by — accounts a = _ 2580 
of prodigies, omens and other marvellous cir- 7004 a; Dyr- 
cumſtances, the effect of the ſu perſtition of rachium, 
thoſe early times. I ſhall make no mention of and known _ 
man trifling obſeryations, but think there are © 7 . oo | 
two remarkable facts, the one related by Cicero, ee, 5 
the other on the teſtimony of T. Liu Which nary and 
ought-not to be omitted. 1-7, almoſt mi- 
__ . Cicero relates, that whilſt 0 Was at — eee 
chium, a rower. in the fleet which the Rhodians Cic. de Di- 
ſent to Pompey 8 aſſiſtance foretold, that in leſs vin. I. 68, 
than thirty days there would be a deluge of 69. II. 
blogd i in — that Dyrrachium would be 
precipitately abandaned ; 7 — all the proviſi- 
455 W would de plundered and efftroy- _ 
| in their r flight, they would have = 
| Gal popes Pape of cities in flames, a and that the 
Cy, 


6. — 00 owe your e to ts he glory: of r 
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fleet itſelf would return to Rhodes.  Cicerg 


was informed of this prediction before hl e | 
vent; as were alſo Varro and Cato, 62 


nRius the Rhodian Admiral, a man of 


there is fomething aſtoniffiing in the accountel = 
— eNHinati 


education. A few days after Labenz came 
from Pharſalia ts Dyrrachium with an aceeunt 
of Pompey's defeat, and all the eireumſtanees 
attending this misfortune, which 2 eg 
firmed the Rhodan rower's pt : 
Tis not to be denied bat that at feſt view 


this prediction; but on a nearer 


On 


Cicero himſelf accoumts for it very naturally: 


„We all know, ſays he, that the two armes 


* were in fight of each other in the plains" of | 


< Theſſaly, and were greatly apprehenſive for 


e the ſucceſs. - This apprehenſiom without 


doubt, made a ſtrong impreſſion on the 


<« rowers ſpirits, and diſturbed his reaſon. Is 
« jt then to be wondered, that what he feared 


e might happen when he was in his: ſetiſes, he 


By Caf. 
. Gell. 

A. 18. 

Dio. 


< ſhould preſuppoſe in a fit of luna 5 
The other fact, related by Plutareß and Mime 
other writers on the teſtimony of T. Livy, i? 
ſtill more extraordinary. In Padua, à certain 
C. Cornelius, who had the reputation of great 


1 400 


| ſkill in the pretended ſeienee of augary; Being 
actually buſied in confulting birds, knew the 
preciſe time of the battle; and told the byſtan- 


armies were engaged; then proceedin 
obſervations, he on 2 ſudden roſe up riflely, 


ders, that that inſtant he Was 


; the two 
in his 


and cried with @ loud vere; & Cafht, thou 


« art conqueror. ' Every one preſent was un- | 
der the greateſt aſtoniſhment : where on Core 
nelius, taking the chaplet which he wore from 


3 eik his head, Fre ever 4 put ln gun 
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the east 44 lite} accompli 
dictios had juſtified 1 che rules of his art. Livy 
wag Corfielius's cbuüntryman, and was Well 2 
Ach * him,” Ae: we. are toſd by 
| Teri d ere 0 obſerve, in cke fff place, 
that WE have niet this Toni from che firft 
kuck; and that Plutarch, though othetwile an 
author 6f great tir not being here the” Ori- 
gal, may, throigh mattention;, have E 
altered or omitted fome circumſtances which 
| — 2 Pt Vary the caſe. In the fecond 
ce, 
this . was rk in his elevench year When 
fra pene@, which takes 18 from 
of 1s teſtim ny. In fide, Fhink. ir 


— 
+, 


'thetyftern of he Chrilfian' 
| that che devils, whom = 
o> Ras ſomerir raitered ro's e 
ty geh ok a pleaſtire in being f 
Pöſeck on, Eee brought fro 15 908 
ntry to anrief, however 5 4 
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7 to deny. The feattered re- 
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A. * the moſt melancholy reflections. And in truth 


Ant. C. 4 


18. hat muſt be the thoughts of a man, who: af 
ter thirty four years conſtant. ſucceſs, in his old, 
age was for the firſt time. made ſenſible, of the. 


diſgrace of being defeated and put to flight ? 


How many conflicts, what wars had he not en- 
gaged in, to attain that point of glory and 


Power, which he that inſtant fell from? What 


an alteration in his circumſtances One mo- 
ment, he appeared eſcorted by an infinite number 


of men and horſes, and attended by a nume © 


rous fleet; and the next he retreats, in ſo mean 
a condition, and with ſo: few. followery, as. e 
ven to eſcape the ſearch of his enemies. 
Full of theſe afflicting lan Pompey. arriv- 
ed at Lariſſa; thence paſſing through the | 
vale of Tempe, and RT ng = courſe of the 
river Pane, he found, Ny — s hut, in. 
which he paſſed the n * At day-break he 
went on board a little. with loch of his | 
attendants. as were freemen, hy ſent back the. 


laves that had hitherto accompanied | him. This 


enabled him to get to ſea; and keeping under 
the ſhore, as there was no venturing out 12 ſea 
in ſo ſmall a veſſel, he deſcry d a ſhip of ſome 


burthen, which ſeemed. preparing to ſail. The 


maſter of this ſhip, who was a Roman, and. 
was called Peticius, Plutarch tells us had dreamt, 
that he- ſaw Pompey come to him in a mean 


and ſad plight. he was relating this dream 


T7; nels 2 Irlog gd gd euren kene, 2 
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| to ſome company, a ſailor came to let him deal 


that he deſcry d a bark, from whence 


ere made to bring too. Peticius had 


n —ͤ— looked that way, than he knew Pom- 


Fran 2D 


ths deſcription he had: had of him in 
He ſmote his head through de- 
1 having ſent his longboat fon him, 


2 um o n .board,, together with the two 
Lentulus's n immediately z. L 
weighed anchor, but ſoon after made for ſhore, 4% Cen 
to take in 2 — King of Galatia, who hail- 7 2 bre. 


ed him, and made 54 5 to be received. 


maſter prepared as good an entertain Fit, | 


ment. for theſe illuſtrious f een as; his cir- Spinther. 

cumtgnees would admit gf. When *rwas time 

to ſerve up, it being cuſtor nary with the Ro- 

mans to bath, before they ſat. down, to tables 
Favonius obſerved,. that, ] ompeys for Want of 


ne 
ma 


was waſhing himſelf ; whereupon he 
what haſte. he could to him, andino Ways 


app AM am oc of diſgracing the dignity, pf the 

Perrorſhin. which he had officiated, he then: and 
ever after during the voyage, rendered him 
the ſame offices, and waited upon him, as his 
flave s and — We raph and noble an air, 


that, Hae 


lame who, aw him, made him. the 


ppl: lication of” a. Greek. verſe, the ſignification 


hich is: Douhtleſs it may well be ſaid 


<< that every thing: becames perſons; of vight | 


_« bumh.”:. 12854 


Pomp 


4 * Ai 


; being come before * Amphipolis, Ebel. 


would not enter the city, but iſſued a Prodles c. Cæſ. 


mation 


in 
= 
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epjoining all the youth of the province 
him 1 in arms; Perhaps with intent to 
his real e 1 of retreating much fur- 


bello) 213.4 to bf 185 {$5.4 16 J Tet} M 
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4: 5os; ther, or ny be, to tty if he could not mine 
, ein lis grchnd in Macedonia. Here he ly 

Due fight at anchor, ſending 2 
had in the town, and raffing alf the 


e6uld. But being inferred 6 Ga 
Ro he departed py Sep 1 5 
Went tc left oh 


Tee" 
| Gor, lr Feat clan claitiour ef wer auch 


1. 2 # * "Eoin exp od nns EceHHphet vie! | 
hun ts tory, and had been Tridviced® tor think ſo) front 
Van BY the fidetering accotrits' ſue Had" er Fat 
PP the Butts of Dyrrachiartt Rack de pe hr ng 
fait; Sie bent — that Pom gothin ng | 
more to do, than tor: fe C WHG was 
Ale to face . Suck were fer pee“ 
— 5 ede de 
ts to the u 
bes Sat es than his wo! 85 „e 
elaimed the greatnefs of their abe ade 
viſed ber to diſpatch if ſhe was willing to! Tee 
with: EN and eVefi char net 
Lis Own: At theſe words,” corfieliz; 8 = 
Beeame more violent, a being 
kannte aa, and lay a cpffle Late win 
out any ſigiis of life. At. lengrlr 9 
herſelt, and reffecting cas e 
ume ee indulge Het forrows, ſhe'ran © 5 
the: eity to ch ſca He. rect 
in his arms, without Rs hg word, afſck 
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% Kris your ih, aid ſhe; I can never perſuade 4. K. W 


te fryfelf to be the effect of your — 


e ich has ever been favourable: but — 


Sal anne, Which never ceaſes perſecuting me. 


3 ; IN before you wedded Cornelia, ap- 


ared on theſe ſeas | cofitnanding five hendred 


Raik. Why eamé you in ſearch of àn unfortu- 
< fiat ck, why did you net rather leave 
* m to my fl. fortune; eh T now' maſt put 


Ton are feduced te fly wick a fingle veſſel ; 


* vou. under the tiecefiity of ffraring with me? 


* An T thoufd habe been happy; had 1 died 


ao: before-my firſt Huſbamd, 


young Craffus, pe- 
:.riſhed in Me Purdaah War; and P had done 


well, after chat toſs, to have quitteck, as 

ewas chen tiny deffgtr, this miſerable life ! 
Bar was nec I ſhould: fur vive thaꝛtt 
64 


n e ke gh teſet ved to in- 
| Hiwcy's- ny the il Tuck | 
that conſtantly attends me.? 
| —— comfort her. uy Is 
ncertainty ot humariaffairs. << The 
t ficeds; which has hitherto attend- 
© eq me, has deceived you. © You rehed on 
<© the cotttituzhce/of that fiiccefs 3 not reflee- 
7 ting that etzüäng is fixed" or "Certain to 
AR — 14 392, oy TY 348 6 $1987 4 2% 
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6 ſee me in; — may 1 not — my — 2 
ce lowneſs, remount to that ee e 3 
« enjoyed ſo. many years??? 

The Mityleneans, who had, rreat ber 
to Pompey, came and paid, im the compli- 
ment of inviting him into their city; he de- 
clined their invitation, and ęyen ad viſed them 
to ſubmit to the . conqueror j; adding, with a 
moderation becoming his great ſoul, chat they 
need be under no apprehenſions, for Cæſar Fas 


remarkable for his goodneſs and humanity. 


His diſ- 


comſeuith him his compliments. 


Cratippus 


on Provi- 
dence, 


prove, might he have ſaid to him, that you 


TTL Sy bates 


frequent with perſons under misfortunes, com 
plained; to him of Providence. The Philoſo- 
pher, being a man of genius who knew the 
world, declined entering. minutely into the 


matter, to avoid ſaying ſomę d Tueren 


truths at a time when, 12 CUE. humanity, 
he ought only to think ſtring relief to 
his 1 Heather To _ 


—— — > „ And- which, way will you 


— Would have made a better uſe of "Tucceſs, 
& than Calar. perhaps may do?“ This is 


0 wg — reflection of Plutarch, "_ 
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that with which he concludes is ſtill more ſo. 223 
« 2 Let's forbear this ſubject; whatever con- 
* cerns the Divinity is beyond our comprehen- 
4 ſion, and ought to admit of no diſpute.” t 
Pompey, having taken Cornelia with him, He conti- 
continued his flight, ſteering towards the South- ½ 2 

eaſt, and ſtopping no longer than was neceſſary en 
to take in proviſions at the ports that occurred 55 jeek pro- 
in his paſſage. He came before Rhodes; but teien in 
the Rhodians, who had ſent him a noble fleet . 
during his proſperity, would no longer acknow- 
ledge him, now he was become unfortunate. 
He therefore proceeded on his voyage, and the 
firſt city he entered was Attalia in Pamphilia. 
He was there joined by fome ſhips of war, and 


he foũnd means to collect about two thouſand 


ſoldiers; he had alſo the ſatisfaction to find, 
that his youngeſt ſon Sextus and about ſixty _ 
Senators, who had at firſt been ſeparated in 
their flight, were united there, and had formed 

an aſſociation to ſupport their Chief. 
Here he alſo got ſome intelligence of his fleet, 
which he had left in the Ionian ſea. He was in- 
formed, that twas ſtill united under the com- 
mand of Cato, who, with a conſiderable force, 
was making for Africa. This occaſioned Pom- 

ey to make many bitter reflections, which were 
but too well grounded. He lamented his having 
been compelled to leave the deciſion of his for- 
tunes to his land- army, inſtead of employing his 
naval forces, wherein he had inconteſtably the 
advantage of his enemies; and he thought him- 
ſelf ſtill leſs excuſable, not to have taken the pre- 
caution of keeping near his fleet, where, even 
after a defeat on land, he might at once have 


ua Tara f ialio de xi v Tar rd. ; 


fonnd 


wy Joris II. Srxvtf us, Conduls, 
2854 e expedient to his ill ſucceſs, and a forct 
4. ſufficient to check the con 8 7 
Certainly, in the opinion of Plutarc ; Pom: 
pey could not have committed a greater mif2 
* Eile than in ſeparating from his fleet: nor 
could Cæſar — given a ſtronger inſtante of 
— — erymaſd in ge eg Pr 
t nere 
I have already ld that Pompey had aſſem · 
| bled ſome ſaldierd; he had likewiſe raiſed fome 
money. But theſe : ſerved only to 
facilitate his flight, not being ' ſufficient” to 
make any defence againſt Cæſar, from-whoſe 
known and almoſt incredible activity, Pompey 
was in continual apprehenſions of a ſurpriſe. 
As he had need of an afylum, where he might 
have time to recover himſelf, and leifure to 
make freſh preparations z he did not think any 
of the provinces of the empire proper for his 
purpoſe, or by any means tenable: he had 
every day freſh experience how ill a reception 
his misfortunes procured him there; and he 
had juſt received advice, that the people of 
' Antioch had decreed, on mature deliberation; 
not to receive him, or any/in his intereſt. His 
only remaining hope was from the Kings in 
| — with ry ren on the node, 
Pompey was himſelf inclined to retire to - 
' Parthians. Others King Juba. 
|  Theophanes, whoſe advice Pompey had = 
paid great attention to, made no doubt in giv- 
ning Egypt the preference, which was not very 
5 —— and whoſe young 9 would — — 
re — as the tutor appoin 
him — Senate, and as his father s benefac- 
tor. Beſides his age (he being then but thir- 


teen years old, an age of mildneſs and inno- 
» 


Jotws II SSRVIL tus, Confuls, © 
cence, 190 early to be acquainted with guilt) 


appeared to Theophanes a further reaſon for 


* 


3 
5 


conſghng in him. Qu the acher band wrd. 
1e 


4 
2 


truſted 0 arthians; alledging their perfidy, 
of which Craſſus had had fatal experience ; 
and 1 N incontinence, to 8 it 
would he by no means proper to expole a 
ſon of Cornelia's . and 1 
putation would ſuffer by only living among 
people of ſuch a character. This laſt confider- 


ation principally determined Pompey ; where- 


upon the fatal reſolution was taken of goin 

to Egypt. Accordingly he left Cilicia, at- 
tended by a number af gallies and tranſports, 
and touched at the iſle of Cyprus, probably to 
take in ſome additional reinforcement; where 


* 


being informed that Ptolemy was at Peluſium, 


he ſteered thither his courſe. On his axtival 
he caſt anchor, and ſent to * the young 
King of it, and to demand a ſafe reception. 
; Ptolemy, who, was yet a minor, had not 
the government in his own hands: but he and 
bis kingdom were under the direction of mi- 
niſters. Pothinus an eunuch, who was then 
prime miniſter, immediately aſſembled the 
council, whoſe principal members and who 
were moſt in credit, were Theodotus of the 
iſle of Chio, maſter of rhetoric to the young 
Prince, and Achillas commander in chief of 
his forces. Such were the judges to whoſe de- 


* 


I there re- 


ceived and 


aſſaſſin- 
ated. 


cifion Pompey ſubmitted his fate: that fame - 


5 — 1 who thought it mean and baſe to 
owe his ſafety to Cæſa . 

- The opinions were divided in the council. 

_ Gratitude and pity inclined ſame to receive 


Bim. Whilſt others, more obdurate, or more 


timorous, were for denying. his requeſt, _ 
| or 


32 Jotivs II. SxRVII ius, Conſuls; 
2. R. 70+ for forbidding his coming into Egypt. Theo- 
4. lc. as. ꝗotus the rhetorician, as if he had a mind to 
improve the preſent occaſion to — his elo- 
quence, maintained, that both propoſals 
% were. equally dangerous. That to admit 
* him, was making Pompey their maſter, and 
drawing on them Cæſar's reſentment : and 
by not 2 him, they offended the 
S one, without obliging the other. That 
<< therefore the only expedient left, was to 
< give him leave to land, and then kill him: 
* which would be doing Cæſar ſervice, and 
9 „ ridding them of any future apprehenſions 
| : < on Pompey's account.“ Nay. this rhetori- 
| cian, whilſt he was thus condemning to death 
the principal man in the. world, thought it 
even allowable to joke on the occaſion. For 
he concluded his diſcourſe with a trite proverb 
among the Greeks : dead dogs don't bite. 
An advice ſo horrid in all its circumſtances 
was however applauded ; nay more, Achillas 
undertook the execution of it. He took with 
him Septimius, by birth a Roman, and who 
had formerly been a Centurion in Pompey's 
troops, another Roman Centurion named Sal- 
vius, and three or four guards, and getting 
into a bark, made fail for Pompey's ſhip. 
All the perſons of rank who had accom- 
panied Pompey in his flight, were on this oc- 
caſion come on board his ſhip to be witneſſes 
of what paſſed. But when they ſaw, in lieu 
of the magnificent reception Theophanes had 
flattered them with, a forry fiſhing-boat, uf 
on board five or ſix perſons of no very promiſ- 
ing aſpect. they began to have ſome ſuſpicions, 
and adviſed Pompey to return back. Before 
any thing could be determined, Achillas was 
4 | come 


| _ Jon Sexvitius, Conſuls. fuls, 


were: ſean making preparations for 


Give, and the whale ſtrand appeared lined with 


tians to a pretence, in caſe they had any 


intentions. Pompey therefore was determined, 


e am all hazards. 


ſpoke to them. 


ſpake to him a ſingle 


r 


Septimius ſaluts 


On their coming on board. 


5 ed him in Latin as his General. At the ſame 


time Achillas, ſpeaking to him in Greek, invit- 


: 2 into the boat, becauſe, ſaid he, the 


ſhallows prevented any galley's coming up to 


the ſhare, After Pompey had taken his leave 


of Cornelia, who wept before hand for her 
huſband's death, be ordered two ce 


Otte of his freedmen named Philip, and 2 flave, 


to enter the boat before him; and as Achillas 
gave him his hand to aſſiſt him in coming out 
of the ſhip, he turned to his wife and ſon, and 
two verſes of Sophocles, which he 
opplicd but too naturally to the preſent occaſi- 

Signifying that © = whoever: goes to a 


10 King s court, immediately commences his 
66 — how free ſoever he might be when he 


<« entred.” Theſe were, the Iſt words Job 


The e was etty | from the ſhi 
2 4 all ong time, ny 


e leaſt mark of friendſhi 3 , 
1 had mind 9 8 | 


Septimius in the face,  Metinks, 


gebt rin inmopriilas, 


doe; N 
: io Fi Nes, 445 dalle {60A 


Laid 


to them; anda he de rhe the b 


ſoldiers, ſo that it was too late to retreat; ang 
for. them at that juncture to have ſhemm any | 
difidenee, would deve only helped the 


_ ; 


- — — « — — 
r . es” 49s — —— — — 2 288 
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ſaid he: JI remember you to have formerly 
« ſerved; under me.“ Septimius gave only a 


nod with his head, without uttering a word, 


or inſtancing the leaſt civility. Whereupon 


Pompey took out a paper, on which he had 


minuted a ſhort Greek ſpeech he intended to 


make to Ptolemy, and began reading it.: 


{, In this manner they came near land: and 
Cornelia, whoſe concern had never ſuffered 


her to loſe ſight of her huſband, began to 


conceive hopes, when ſhe perceived the people 
on the ſtrand in a good deal of motion, as if 


they crouded to receive him. That inſtant, as 


Pompey roſe, ſupporting himſelf on his freed- 


man's arm, Septimus ſtabbed him in the back; 


and was immediately ſeconded by Salvius and 
Achillas. Pompey perceiving himſelf thus 
beſet, covered his face with his robe, and with» 
out ſaying, or doing any thing unworthy of 
himſelf, he with a ſigh reſigned himſelf to 


fate. At this ſpectacle, Cornelia and her at- 


Vol. II. 
FL Dio, 


tendants uttered the moſt piercing lamenta- 
tions, fo as to be heard to the very ſhore. But 
the danger they themſelves were in allowed 
them little leiſure for their ſorrows and *twas 
neceſſary for them to ſeek their ſafety in theit 
flight. They therefore immediately weighed an- 
chor, and the wind proving favourable, they 
eſcaped the purſuit of the Egyptian galleys. 
Pompey, at the time he was killed, com- 
pleted his fifty eighth year. His death happen; 

ed the day preceding his birth-day, to wit, 

on the twenty eighth of September; which day 


he had ſome years before paſſed in a very dif- 


ferent ſituation, in honourable triumph on the 


reduction of the pyrates, and the defeat of King 


Mithridates. | 5 
bg | A Ian 
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I ſhall not expatiate on the many reſections, 4 A e 7%: 


which naturally ariſe from the circum 


4 ſhameful death terminating a life ſpent with on his death. 
honour and in great ſplendour. I hall only _ fg 


obſerve that of the three famous aſſociates, who, 
to ſatisfy their boundleſs ambition, formed 
the — league, Pompey is the ſecond, 
whoſe death has paid the forfeit of his ambi- 
tion ; nor will cars Wis defer Paying the 
third tribute- M100 of 

md; ri ER? to dee Pompey's cha- 
racter from his actions, and the better to make 
it known, have made uſe of ſuch obſervations 
as have occur'd to me in the ancient writers, par- 
ticularly: in Cicero and Plutarch. Twou'd 
therefore be a. needleſs repetition, if here 1 
ſhou' d undertake to relate the portrait; permit 
me only to recollect one ſingle circumſtance, 
which is, the integrity of his manners, and the 
moderation and 1 which always regu- 
lated his conduẽt. A virtue rarely to be met 
with in ſo corrupt an age, and under ſuch an 
affluence of fortune; but which, ſuch, as know 
how to priſe merit, can never enough eſteem. 


And this is the character Cicero beſtows on him, Cic. ad 
in the account he ſends Atticus of his death. Att. XI. 6, 


+ Tam not ſurpriſed, ſays he, at the tragical 
end of Pompey. Every King and all people 
„ imagined his affairs ſa deſperate, - that I 
© ſhould have expected the like event, where- 
ever he had n to have fled. However 


+ De Pompeii exitu * _ quocunque veniflet; kioc 
dubium nunquam fuit. Tan- 11 futurum. Non poſ- 
ta enim deſperatio rerum ſum ejus caſum non dolere : 


 ejus omnium regum & po- hominem enim integrum, & 


pulorum animos occuparat, e & e * 
I EO & he © : e 


„„ 
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| & R. Js: I cart fotbear lamenting his fall; having al- 
Me Crete ways known him for a man highly reſpectable | 
dend 14 12 fr die ty. . — co AonIS 
14% > os e 000 
This moderation appeared is the tranfactlon 
1 — 2 3 even where 
his ambition ſoared the higheſt 
to extremities, —— kim in hy 
within the wholelome maxims 2 Ariſtocracy. 
Pompey was not only the obſerver, but the 
rotector and ſupport of the laws; and when 
e took up arms againſt Cæſar, he had this 
— honour, chat his cauſe was eſteemed 
the cauſe of the Senate and of the Common- 
wealth. He even left behind him ani 
of eſteem and veneration for his met 
which procured him partizans- after his d 
and alienated and converted into enemies of his 
rival, ſeveral who had been the moſt ſtrongly 
attached-to his intereſt. | 
With reſpe& ro his military talentssni his 
bre 
m rejudic him on 
2 merit as 2 General, 
who, from the twenty fourth year of his life to 
che forty fifth, conquered! every enemy that 
appeared before him, and who has filled Africa, 
Spain, Alia, and the whole Mediterranean 
With the of his victories. His misfor- 


tune was te haue had to tomend with Ceſar, = 


in whole e all military merit, however 
His mur. ſplendid in itſelf, is eclipſed, and loſes its luftre. 
der ers cu. Pom ey's murderers ha cut off his head, 
of hihead. cauſed it to be embalmed, the better to pre- 
th boy icferve its Features, deſigning it as a preſent to 
ried Ga . Czriar, for which th 727 expected to T eceive A 
of bis free-.C conſiderable A +: e The body was 5 
wel nake 


\ 
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naked on the ſtrand, and expoſed ee che view A: e 
of all wheſe curiolity led them that way. How 
ever his faithful freed- man Philip forfook it not; 
but, when the crew was a little diſperſed, he 

zſhed it with ſen rater, and wrapy'd. dupa 
one of his on tunes. The next thing to be 
confidered was how. tö Büirn it, according to 
the Roman cuftom When Philip, locking 
roumd Him, percerrecd the wreck o 2 fiſhirig- 3 
boat,” half retten; ef which he compoſed a 
mean miſerable ves but ſufficient,” 1225 Ro 
tarch, for a naked, ——— ef 


44 «you, fa ys he to Philip, w re poſt — 
| heli offices to Pompey ea. 1 
Filip having 'told' him the 1 he bore in 
lie Ten ſhall not enjoy this honour alone, 
e the old ſoldier, permit _ to / the 
„4s A pieee of good fortune, the — 
2 * "forming thisa@-of huma - 
= I now Dioturaly repine at 


2226 5 orc "eſtabliſhment, whieh, tho in Aus 
A you irkſome, has at leaſt pro- 
K 21800 me the ud vantage of afſiſting at the 
; ce obleq uies of the firſt-o W oil NOD. 
3 — was Pompey buried. 
His aſhes, being colleGell by thieſs exo mec; 
were buried under a little riſin earth, ſcraped 
er with their bands, and ſornebody . nu IP 
"there the following inſcriptien: “ NX hazy 


«4 N 


<<» ho deſerved to have 2 og 


ee ace, d eien eue bee ret. Rog: 
| ® This word is not very clear. I have i 
* 


© 
4” 4 
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A. K. 16.4 his memory, has with difficulty 20M 4 


„ 


& tomb.” Nevertheleſs ſtatues were after», 
wards erected, round this mean ſepulcher,, to 


the honour of Pompey: but in proceſs of time. 


ried the tomb and the ſtatues being injured, 
by time and the inclemency. of the air, were 
lodged in an adjacent temple.z wag the Emper, 
ror Adrian, in his voyage to Egypt, had the. 
curioſity to ſeek out the place, where the aſhes; 
of this great man were depoſited z, which as {pan, 


7 Lentulus _ 
rides in 
Tope and 
it there fut 
go death. 


| — con- 


refts, 


the ſand, which the ſea left n the ſhore, bus, 


as he had found, he cauſed it to be cleanſed, 


and having repaired it, and/made the way to it 


practicable, he replaced the ſtatues. 
Theſe laſt; circumſtances concerning Pom. 


pey's tomb, you have on the teſtimony of Ap 
pian. According to Plutarch, care. Was taken 


to convey the aſhes of her beloved ſpouſe to 
Cornelia, who lodged them in her country 
houſe of Alba. If ſo Pompey 'stomb i in Egypt 
was no more than a cenotaph. 


Egypt was ne leſs fatal to L. Lentulus, Cons 


ſul of the preceding year. He had followed 
Pompey at ſome diſtance, and arriving the ae 
after his death, he perceived a little pile, why 


yet ſmoked s Who is the wretch, ſays he, 
c to whom are paid theſe laſt offices ? perhaps, 


ec alas ! added he, *tis you, great Pompe 
Immediately on his landing, 1 was ſ. Karel by 


the ES I guards, impriſoned, and there put m 


We have- followed Bom. pey from his defeat 

ver'd 2 at Pharſalia to his unhappy end. Tis now ner 
vari- geſſary to give ſome account of his fleet, and - 
what different intereſts were purſued by the 


moſt illuſtrious of TO: who” had EN 
under his OT". : 


* 


» 
- 
X 2 » $4 Mom ; 
TN. wi; x \ 1 F & 
- # 
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I have already mentioned that his magazines 
were at Dyrrachium, and that Cato had the 
command of the troops appointed to guard 


them. Cicero, the learned Varro, and ſome 


other Senators, had likewiſe,” for various rea- 


ſons,  repair'd to the ſame place. It muſt be 


ſuppoſed, that the account of the battle of Phar- 
ſalia ſpread a general conſternation among the 


Romans, in that city. They all agreed upon 
flight; but they had not all the ſame. views. 


4. R. 764. 
Ant. C. 48, 
ru. Tat 
& Cic. Ap- | 
ian. Dios, 


l — 


Cato, ever humane, ever faithful to his engage- 


ments, was reſolved, on a ſuppoſition of Pom- 
pey's death; to reconduct thoſe that were with 


him into Italy, and then to go into a voluntary 


exile, as far as poſſible from tyrants and tyranny: 


But if Pompey was ſtill alive, he thought him- 
ſelf under an obligation of preſerving him the 


troops ke had received from him, and which 


he commanded in his name. Cicero's only. 


thoughts were how to procure himſelf eaſe and 
tranquillity in Italy, under the conqueror's pro- 
tection. Labienus, who had fled from the bat- 
tle directly to Dyrrachium, propoſed to continue, 


if poſſible, and renew the war; and many more 


were of his way of thinking. They even pre- 


tended to "diſpute Cæſar's victory, aſſerting 
that *twas not ſo complete as was imaginec: 


But Cicero ſtopped their mouths by ſome ralle- 
ries, which, the uneaſy fituation he was in, 


contributed to make more ſevere. However 


they all went to join the fleet, whoſe general 


rendezvous was at the Iſie of Corcyra. At the 


ſame place, aſſembled the Commodores of the 
ſeveral ſquadrons, which had been detached on 
any enterpriſe; among others, one Caſſius, not 

he who afterwards conipired againſt Cæſar, an 


the eldeſt ſon of Pompey. Burt this laſt broughr 


q Ti 
1 
4 
{ 
| 
f 
1 
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Dee with him the Egyptian 
under his command ; 1. — 
28 ——— — — 


| cho git A council being held, Cato, acer: forms 


— us obſerver of the laws, even in cireum- 


| om, a Wn ar neem hy, x ene 


where bs make themſelves reſpacted org the com- 
confuder- mand of the fleet to — * ad _ _ 
able time declared his intention to retire. In fact Cicera 
fer Cz/ar. was Confular, whereas Cato had never been 
more than Pretor z and further he ſtill kept the 
title and power of Proconſul, confer'd on him 
when he fect out for Cilicia, and which he had 
not loft, becauſe he had never from that time 
enter d Rome. But nothing could lefs ſuit his 
then manner of thinking, than the idea of ma · 
king uſe of this power; and inſtead of accept- 
ing the command which was offtred Dim, he 
declared, that in his opinion twas 
3 — — they ought 
to throw them away. 
Thisdifeourſe raiſed dhe indignatiob of Sole, | 
who fil ſtill — zcalous 3 2 
ompey went A t | 
lis ee Cie, * 1 wah 
| — erfer 
certainly run him — 22 in 
terpoſed, and prevented a violence, equally 
brutal and unjuſt. Cicero, preſerved by Cata 
from ſo imminent danger, went to Brunduſium, 
where he was conſtrained to wait a long timo 
tor Cæſar's orders and return, whom the af - 
| fairs in Egypt Sar abe, g 


ar nene U. Sek vir bs, FEY * 
Ger fevent months Bur of this more hers 2b 
alter. 
| :Ciretef'y abolk e 0 one of Cic. ad 
the moſt melancholy and humiliating periods Att. . 
of his life, being all the white. _— by the 
ſtrongeſt apprehenſions, in a ſtate of dependance, 
having no hopes but from the perſon againſt 
whom he had been carrying on a war, and 
baving reaſon to fear leſt the party, he had © 
Juſt Jeferted, ſhould: be in à condition a fecond 
time to make head. He made his ſituation 
ſtill more intolerable, as he had done during 
his exile, by a number of refleftions, each 
more bitter than the other: in vain regretting 
the time paſt, under cruel apprehenſions for the 
future, "with his own proceedings - 
and eſteeming thoſe happier and witer, wb had | 
* — a conduct different from his own. - 
4 oppoſite Was his character to that of Cab. with 


hr porter 1 and ha 
thing to reproach himſelf with, ay pig f. = 
5 — — —— 
WI 0 fleet, went in queſt Y for in- 
f — — y end he hr yer 23 
| ; whilſt Mereilys Scipio, and the 
5 —ͤ—ͤ— wentiatind ſet out to try what 
diftant ſuccours they could raiſe, and to ende.. 
vour to re- eſtablifſi their party; the one, * N » 
aſſiſtance of Juba King 571 — 7 
ther, by rouſing the courage of Pharnaces 
| ras. 16 —ra n ny ns ireflr ene: | 


Cato co njectured 2 Libya o or Egypt were 
che pro pereſt laces for Pompey to ſeek 
2 therefore made fail for 


eomnrie, in le pals reg x many 
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2 2 to retire as ſnewed any inclination to quit the par- 
ty, and even landing them at the places where 
they ſeemed deſirous to go. He ſtop'd at the 
* Hodie Cir of Patræ *, where he'pick'd up Fauſtus 
Patras, Sylla, Petreius, and ſome other fugitives from 
Dio. Pharſalia. Then doubling the cape of Malea, 
and coaſting the iſle of Crete, he came to Pali- 
| nurus a promontory of the Cyrenaica. ' There 
Ht: hears of he firſt heard of Pompey's death, by his fori 
Pompey's Sextus and by Cornelia: Theſe had at firſt fled 
chad by to the iſle 86 Cyprus, — _— ns 1 
too near Egypt, and fe they might 
_— by chance — with — ſteered — 
the Weſt, and were by the winds drove to che 
ſame place where Cato had halted. | 
The news of this unhappy event cant 


a freſh diviſion amongſt Cato's followers. Ma- A 


ny, who were attach'd perſonally to Pompey; 
and had hitherto held out in hopes of ſeeing. 
him again at their head, imagining all their wo 
geagements broke by his death, determined to 
have recourſe to the conqueror's clemency: 
Sato, whoſe deſign was to conſtrain no body, 
gave them full permiſſion to retire, and accord - 
ingly they diſperſed themſelves,” wherever their 
intereſt or acquaintance directed, them, till their i 
pardon could be obtained. . 
a Ee Caſſius, who afterwards kileg Ceſar, was 
Fam. XV. at this time one of thoſe who thought it adviſe- 
15. 
Dio. ſearch of the conqueror; but miſſing him, ſtaid 
ſome time at Rhodes. By this time the Alex: | 
andrian war was rome phone Sy and the perplexi4 
ty and danger Cæſar was then in, were ſtron 


able not to contend with fortune. He went in 5 


motives for Caſſius to waver in his defigns _ 


However victory determined him; and he gor 
Welt introduced to Cæſar, here he with 4 
with 
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with a favourable reception, being ſup orted 4-R. 706. 
by the recommendation of Brutus, "whoſe ſiſter Pl 225 
he had married. 

Many others, who either deſpaired of ae 
don, or from a more generous otive, were 
reſolved to ſtand up in the defence of liberty to 
the laſt drop of their blood, declared to Cato, 
that they were determined to follow and obey. 
him, if he would accept of the 1 * 

This was not his firſt ſcheme, bei + * 2: 
to be no longer concerned in civil feuds, and 
had therefore determined on a very remote re- 
tirement. But he made a ſcruple of abandon- H, robes on 
ing, in a ſtrange country, ſo many brave per- bin te 
ſons, whoſe ſole dependance was on his pro- , 
tection: He therefore complied with their re- a wo" 
queſts. and no ſooner appeared before 275 Oe 
rene, than he was readily received, tho? | 
few days before the inhabitants of that city had 
ſhut. their gates againſt Labienus. : 
Cornelia returned into Italy, well know | 
ſhe had nothing to apprehend. from 8515 
Pompey's two ſons remained with Cato. We 
ſhall: ſee hereafter in what manner theſe re- 
mains of the * arty renewed the war 
in Africa, and conqueror to {ny 
fatigues and freſh - For the pre = | 
let's return to Cæſar, whom we let at J 


erte to 1 e 
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Ge in 1 6 Aller- 

ge ir Poop nd is. 25 — with 2 5 

le weeps. He enters Alexandria whore 

| 15 ad the - irritated 4 ainf bin. 1. 

there detained by contrary 2 Tales inio 

 tonifideration the differente btoiut the e 

Epp and Cleopatra His After. The "naſe 0) 

this '"iſimderflanding.” © Diſcontent of . 

_ Eyptian minifters, partiearly of theeunuch Ho. 

mms. Cleopatra comes to Altxandrie am 15 

: introduced 1% Cæfr. "Their admit com- 

merce. 1 Plolemy ani Cleopaire 

ointly Ki Acbillas 
— the Regal 9 . Cefar iu 

Alenandria. Firſt battle. A fire conſumes the 

greateſt part of the Alexandrian library. The 

war continued. Cæſar cauſes Pachinns s to be aſ- © 
- He is a ſecond time appointed Dif#a- 
3 #fenee, Cleopatra*s ſſſter, having intro- 
= berſelf into Achillas*s camp, procures his 
_ death. The war carried on under the direction 
of the eunuch Ganimed, Ceſar in great * — 
| F 


Juzavs II. rns Oonſult. 


- + faves bimſelf by ſwinming. The Mloxandriins 4 : WA 
dumand their King of Cejar,” who returns bim. 


 Cefer receives fupplies. Mithridates of Pere 
. gamms brings him'a conſder alle reinforcement. 
- [Cat goes io join im. Lal battle, wherein 
: Ptolemy is defeated and afterwards Sou d in 


The Kingdom E n 10 ( 
. 


me time 10 the charms of Cleopatra. 
obliged t0 Egypt on the report of the pro- 
greſ of Plarnas 


e 1s 


.- the affairs of Syria and Cilicia. Dejotaras ſues 


5 far Faruon, and partly obtains it. Pharuaces, 


7h Aan gains confiderable 
frais Demitius ' Calvinus, Ceſar's 
Cieſar comes and 4 vittory. Remarkable 
ſaying of Caſer thereon.” Tatal ruin and death 


of * the civil way io commence 
es, De- 
ent ,. 


f Pharnaces. Cæſar, in his return to Rome, 


ſettles the affairs of Aa and 9 
1 en. eee 


4 to heally red fie vanquiſhed enemy, 


. reputation alone was ſufficient to put im as 
condition of repairing his forces: * therefore 5 


tbe Mile. Nr hap es 


es in Ha. Cadiz of the 
amour. 2 f Cor aud Cleopatra. Ceſar fitths 


vary juſtly boa ng reſpite ought A.R 


oy 


whoſe © ſar por- 


he was ye ar th bent on purſuing him, he Cul. de B. 


march'd every 
valry he had with h him could hold out, and was 


Civil. IIT. 
as far as the body of 2 Plot. Cer, 


followed by ſhorter marches by a ſingle legion. XLII. 
; He heard of Pompey at Amphipolis; but hav+ Appian. 


ing no ſhips with him, he was under the neceſ- * 1. 


fry of. marching by land to the ſtraits of the l- 
Helleſpont, that he might only have that hort 
— 4 by ſea, into Aſia. 


oe 
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8 Ne ſent before him the troops he had brought 
with him; then went on board a ſort of packet- 
boat, and in the middle of the ſtreight, fell in 
with one of the Chiefs of the contrary party, 
eſcarted by ten men of war. This was L. Caſ- 
ſius *, without doubt the ſame who went from 
Corcyra to Pontus, in order to perſuade Phar- 
naces to revolt. Cæſar, no ways terrified to 
ſee himſelf confronted by an enemy of ſo ſupe- 
rior force, bore up to him, and commande 
him to ſtrike. He obeyed; fuch was the ter- 
ror of Cæſar's name, that, with a ſingle ſloop, 
he compelled ten ſhips of war to ſurrender. 

Ceæſar continued his rout by ſea, either em- 
ploying the ſhips he had taken from L. Caſſius, 
which however he makes no mention of in his 
Commentaries, or making uſe of thoſe which 
ſome of the cities of Aſia had ſupplied him 
with. When he came to Epheſus, he a ſecond 
time ſaved the treaſure of Diana's temple, which 
T. Ampius Balbus was going to plunder for 

. Pompey. And indeed he fignaliſed himſelf 
during the whole courſe of his voyage, by acts of 
generoſity and clemency, in pardoning as ma- 
ny of Pompey's friends as were introduced to 
him, and in forgiving thoſe people of Aſia who 
had ſent him any aſſiſtance. Only as he ſtood 
in need of ſupplies, he laid them under contri- 


Fuet. Cæſ. 
62. Dio. 


Some ancient and mo- 
dern authors have taken this 
Caſſius, for him who after- 
wards was in the conſpiracy 
againſt Cæſar. Freinſhe- 


mius very judiciouſly ob- 
ſeryes, that the cowardice. 


this Commodore of ten ſhips 


3 4 


no means ſuits the bold, 
haughty character of C. 
Caffus Dio purpoſely diſ- 
tinguiſhes them: and his 


[teſtimony agrees with Cice - 
ro, as may be ſeen at the 
concluſion of che preceding 

news on this ' occaſion, by © © | 


tions. 
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tions. But ſo far from intending to haraſs the rell. 
people, he publiſhed orders reſtraining the 

er of the collectors. I ought not here to 
omit for the reputation of letters, that in conſi- 
deration of Theopompus the Cnidian, to whoſe Plut. o 
learning and inſtruction he paid a great regard, 
he granted to the city of Cnidus, the birth 
Place of this ſage, a total exemption from all 
taxcs and contributions. 

In his paſſage he was informed that Pompey Plut. Bru- 
had been ſeen in the iſle of Cyprus, which fully to. 
confirmed him in what Brutus, in a diſcourſe 
between -them on this head, had before ſug- 
geſted.” Cæſar therefore no longer doubting 
that Egypt, where Pompey had ſo good inte- 
reſt, had appeared to him the beſt aſylum he 
could make choice of, left Rhodes, with a con- 
voy of ten Rhodian gallies and a few others 
from Aſia, having on board two legions, but 
ſo greatly weakened, as to make in the whole 
but three thouſand foot and eight hundred horſe. 

This was but a feeble eſcort, but Cæſar de- 
| e on the re I his former exploits 

gained him, for the ſafety of his perſon, _ 
However he did not immediately enter the x; comer 
port of Alexandria; but perceiving a good within 
deal of diſorder and tumult on the ſtrand, he elt «f 4- 
choſe to ly by, till he could know the reaſon db. 


7 and is pre- 
© It. -  fentedwwith 
Hare he received. a viſit from Theodotus, his enemy's 


chat wretched rhetorician, who had adviſed 44d. He 
Pompey” s murder, and flattered himſelf he was Tn J. 
now to receive his reward, by preſenting his x; Liv. 
Read and ring to his enemy. Cæſar could not Epi. 
refrain from tears at ſo melancholy a ſpectacle, Cx Il. 
from whatever principle they might proceed. 


For, neither to adopt the invectives of Lucan. 
gi "'g wy nor 
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nor the poſitiveneſ of Dio, Who inſiſts that 
this ſorrow was counterieit, the reflection, 
which one of the greateſt French = 
put in ere of — deen 4 


Fu do he juſt : n 35 


L ſeri d unememi, 


Val. Max. 
I. Appian. 


IT 


3 
ee dean. 
2061315 , 
3 | 3 - 
rum in all his actions. He hi ——. 
baſe murderin gof Potnpey, and 


0 fougirs! Ter 


| his head'to/ bz trurhe with — y per · 


he hondured its aſhes, byplacing them 


in a temple, which he dedicated to the goddeſs 


Nemeſis. This divinity the pagans adored, as 
the avenger of the inſolence and pride af men 


when in in proſperity, and of their wude 50 the | 


unfortunate. 
. His charafter ſeems to be deficient but. in one 
point: In not ordering the immediate euenu- 
tion of the wretch. — — 


preſent. By puniſhing this outrage of the E- 


he had not only avenged P. 
22 de ſaid, had avenged nf. Bis 


— he had ſhared the ſame fate, if he 


had had the misfortune to be defeated. Per- 


he thought it imprudent to carry things 


win ſo high a hand on his firſt arrival in a 
country, Which was not in ſubjection to him. 


P omp. 


that piece of v 


®* What Gghs! what tears! how pleaſant tis 10 in 


Certain it is, that Brutus had the honour of 

engeance, who after he had kill'd 
Czar, cauſed Theodotus, who hoped to e- 
ſcape the puniſhment dus to his crime: by c oon 


Thas foe, when dead. n made us tremble! - | 


\ cealing 
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cealing himſelf in Aſia, to be es his the 4; Avi, 0. = 


moſt cruel torments. 
Cæſar might reafonably look on che city. 5 


-Waadns as in his intereſt, after the ſacrifice 4/xan- 


as; 
the King of Egypt had made him. But pro: , be 


. bably the reception he gave the perſon, who finds the 


brought him Pompey's head, had given a bad people irri- 
impreſſion. - Immediately on landing, he was fated a. 
accoſted in a clamorous manner by che ſoldi- Ca bin. 


ers, which Ptolemy, who ſtill continued near 
Peluſium, had left to garriſon the Royal cit : 
and he obſerved that the mob appeared diſſa· 


tisfied to ſee. the faſces carried before him, 


which they interpreted a degradetion of the fc | 


verogn authoritʒ. 
Cæſar took up his quarters in the, palace, 


RE where he cauſed a ſtrict guard to be mounted. 


But as che mutiny of the Alexandrians ftill 
continued, and as each day produced ſome 
freſh diſturbance, in which the Roman ſoldiers 


were frequently inſulted and ſometimes killed, 


he een his forces were not ſufficient, and 
ingly he ſent into Aſia for ſome of the 
eg Which he had raiſed out of the remains 


| of Pompey's army; for he had ſent back his 
veteran troops into Italy under the conduct af 


eaſe the mob, he for ſe- . 


Anthony: And to ap 


veral days refrained from all buſineſs of import, 


amuſing himſelf. with walking about the city, 
viewing and admiring the temples. and other 


public buildings, and even ſometimes, attend- 


ing philoſophical lectures. In a word, he in 
every thing affected great mildneſs and popu- 


— receiving eee vifted him with great 


liteneſs. | 

I don't doubt but it muſt appear ſu rpriſing 5 duataed 

to ph * as well as to myſelf, what could 5 2 
E induce * 
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4. 88 eg. induce Cæſar to continue in this inaction, at a 
time that ſo many important affairs required 
his preſence in Italy, in Aſia, and in Africa. 
Pompey was dead, what then had Cæſar to do 
in Egypt ? It could not be his love for Cleopa- 
tra, for he had not then ſeen her. I can there- 
fore find no other probable reaſon for his ſtay at 
Alexandria, but what he himſelf gives in his 
Commentaries. The * Eteſian winds blew at - 
that ſeaſon, which are directly contrary to any 
paſſage by ſea from Alexandria. Cæſar was 
therefore under the neceſſity of abiding there. 
This ſituation of Cæſar proved of advantage 
to many of Pompey's partizans, who having 
accompamed their chief in his flight, were ei- 
ther now wandering in Egypt, or had been ſei- 
zed by the King's order. Cæſar pardoned 
them all without any diſtinction; and in his 
letters to his friends at Rome he acknowledged, 
that the greateſt and moſt agreeable advantage 
he reap'd from his victory, was the having eve- 
ry day an opportunity of ſparing the lives of 
ſome of his countrymen,” who had taken up 
Taker into Ptolemy was not at Alexandria when Cæſar 
confidera- firſt came there; but he came ſoon afterwards, 
3 either voluntarily, or fent for by Cæſar, Who 
*/20ixt 2h had a mind to take cognizance of the diſpute 
King of E. between this young King and his ſiſter Cleopa- 
gyptand his tra, concerning the right of ſucceſſion. This 
— Cle. is what gave riſe to that difference. 
iu Ptolemy Auletes at his death left four chil- 
of this mif. dren 3 two Princes, who were both called 
,t, OOO 7 4350 ane FE CSE IS 
.» The Eteſian winds are conſiderable time about the 
| northerly winds, which con- ſummer folitice. .-;-. ; : 
Rantly blow in Egypt fora A as 


2 


Ptolemy, 
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Ptolemy,” and two-Princeſſes, the celebrated. 2 . 
Cleopatra and Arſinos. By his will he ordered 
cine the elder: of his. ſons ſhould marry his el- 
der- daughter, and ſhould jointly reign with 
her; which was no more than cuſtomary with 
the deſcendants of Lagus, who had eſtabliſhed 
a lay for ſuch aſſociations to the crown, an 
for ſuch inceſtuous marriages. For the more 
certain execution of this his will, he therein 
9 the protection of the Roman people: 

having cauſed two copies to be made there- 

of, he ſent one to be lodged. in the Capitol, 
and: kept the other at Alexandria. He died 
der the Conſulſhip of e awd ee, 
us,! anno Rom 701 %% 
The union Ber long ſubſiſt "ext young 
Prolemy and Cleopatra. That haughty, am- 
bitious Princeſs, had the ſuperiority over her 
brother in point of age; for at the time of her 
father's death, ſhe was ſeventeen years old, and 
her brother only thirteen, She therefore clim'd © 
a right to govern her brother, and to take the e 8 
adminiſtration of affairs into her hands. on: 
the other hand, the guardians. of the young TT 
Prince, the chief of whom was Fothinus the 
eunuch, claim'd: the ſovereign authority in the 
King's, name. This diviſion fermented for 
ſome time in the. Alexandrian court, but had 
not as yet produced any open rupture, when 7" 
Pompey's eldeſt ſon came there to demand ſuc-,.. 
cours. Cleopatra even then made no ſcruple : 
Eo a ly 

make a C0 e was p ; 
to find that young Roman was not inſenſible to _ * 
her charms, and thought, by the proſtitution 
of her perſon to his paſſion, to have inſured his 

Pe However ſhe, was 1 


7 
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ig.) the Senate gave its deter inezoh as has been 
already related, in favour” of Ptolemy. The 
young Prince had no ſooner obtained this de. 
cree, than he baniſhed Cleopatra, who, with 
her ſiſter Arſino&, retired' into Syria, where The 
aſſembled an army. Ptolemy marched to op- 
fe her, and the two armies were in fight of 
each other near mount Caſitis; at the entrance 
into Egypt on the Syrian ſide, at the time Pom 
came thereto meet his unhappy fate 
ſar undertook to be arbitrate in this diſ- 
gets and infiſted ix was His right as Conſul of 
the Roman people, whe had been appointed 
Fer of che Prince and Princeſs By their 
ather : he therefore one nd ph them to diſmiſs 
their ; and to come ! their cauſ | 
Diſcontent a lr EN had all he ith Inithb ; 
of the E- world to apprehend ſuch an arbitrator. Clee- 
gies "i" Patra's pretenſſens were vad; She had been 
bee l uſed by Pompey's ſengte: laſtiy the” was 
Puhings Handſomę; and 'twas wel enough eos what 
the eunuch. Arfluenet 2 fine Lady of fo eomplaiſant a diſpo- 
Sb wild dare en Cl eb 
Beſides another affair àlarined them,” and 
gave them freſh cauſe of diſcontent. Cæſar, 
Who Was in grett Want of money, had a 
to the King ef Egypt for wie? 20 e had 
* 546,87; formerly lent Ptolemy”? Auletes * ſeventy milli- 
. Sterling. ons of ſeſterces, thirty of which he had afterwards 
| Vxeſedhis-children' the'p of; but he 
Anſiſted that the remaining forty ſhould be in 
3 ol ſtantly him: Which Was no eaſy matter. 
ene e different 'confiderationsfo exaſperated 
Pothinus, that *tis ted he even formed a 
deſign of aſſaſſinating Czfar : : To prevent Which, 
: "the Roman General paſſed wholenights at 4 * 
3 


— ok — 


7 
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that he might not 1 fu riſed in the dark, or 2 jo. 
in his bed. Ko * 
Whatever mahods: an e hatred cok} 
= it, e ee it had not 
wer 0 ainus put in 
de He cauſed bad corn to be D 
the Roman ſoldiers, and if any complaint was 
made, he faid they ought to think themſelves 

but too happy in bving at another's expence. 

In all feſtivals, he made uſe of earthen and 
wooden veſſels, ſaying that thoſe of gold and 
ſilver had been given in payment to Cæſar. On 

the ſame pretence, he ſeized the offerings of 

the temples, in hopes to make the odium of 
ſuch ſacrileges fall on Cæſar; and which indeed 
extremely exaſperated the Egyptians, who were 
the moſt ſuperſtitious of all people. Laſtly 
he reſolved to make uſe of open force, and dil- 
patched orders to Achillas, who had remained 
with the army near Peluſium, n all his 

1 to age <= 8 

Cleopatra took a quite different method. Cleopatra 
complied — with Cæſar's orders, and nan to 
diſbanded her army; at leaſt I don't find any Aexar-+ 

mention made afterwards of it. She alſo took 77% . 
care to ſend praperperſons, in whom ſhe could % % * 
confide, to plead. her cauſe with the Roman ar. 

General. But ſhe judged no method was ſo 7%ir adu/- 

likely to ſucceed, as to come and do it in per- 
_ fon, The difficulty was how to get into Alex- 
andria, which her enemies were in poſſeſſion 3 
She went on board a ſmall veſſel, and in the e- 
vening landed near the palace. Then, in order 
to get in, without any one's knowledge, ſhe © 
wrap'd herſelf up in a coverlet, and in this 4 
manner was carrĩed by one Apollodorus Sicu-. 
— into the very of Car. et 

| | PE, . 
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4. R. 704. dreſs pleaſed him. Afterwards what by her 
n. c. as. beauty, what by her graceful diſcourſe, to 
which ſhe joined entreaties and careſſes, Cleo- 
patra not only procured her pretenſions to be 
allowed juſt; but even brought Cæſar to the 
point ſhe doubtleſs wiſhed for: and to be re- 
LEaeſtabliſſt d in the dignity and rank of Conſort 
to the King of Egypt, ſhe began by commit- 
ting adultery with- him, whoſe protection ſhe 
ſought. . Ee oe ER mts 701, 
This interview has occaſioned many 3 7 
to think, that the war which immediately fol- 
lowed, and which on the one hand gave the 
vanquiſhed party time to recover themſelves, 
and on the other hand expoſed Cæſar to very 
great perils, was undertaken by him wantonly, 
and ought to be conſidered as the effect of his 
amours with Cleopatra. For my part, though I 
am far from excuſing him on that article, yet 
the facts induced me to think, that Cæſar being 
detained by the Eteſian winds, and engaged in 
By the deciſion of the quarrel *twixt Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra, was deſirous, as an effect of his re- 
folute, abſolute, and imperious temper, to get 
the better of an affair, of which, at firſt, che 
was not aware of the conſequences. Love tis 
true had ſome ſhare ; but I much doubt whe- 
ther *twas his principal motive. 
Cefer d. However the day after Cleopatra's arrival, 
 clares Pro- Cæſar ſent for the young King, who was ſtrange- 
n and ly ſurpriſed to find his ſiſter with his judge. 
Sea, He fled from the palace, towards' the market- 
dd Saru, place, crying out, that he was betrayed 3 and 
and Quren Place, crying out, that he was ved; an 
Egypt. in the exceſs of his grief and paſſion, pluck'd 
io. the diadem from his head. But he was ſeized 
| and brought back by ſome Roman ſoldiers: 
However not ſoon enough, to prevent the out- 


arp 
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he made, giving the alarm to the city, and 4. R. 30g. 3 
— eu 6 a da ſedition. The „ e 8 N 
drians ran in arms from all parts to beſet the 
palace. Cæſar ſhewed himſelf to them, and 
having promiſed to make them ſatisfaction, 
called a council, at which, he, Ptolemy, and 
Cleopatra were preſent. He there declared, 
that the Alexandrians had no cauſe to be alarm- 
ed, as he intended to do no more, than what 
they themſelves deſired, to wit, to declare the 
brother and ſiſter, King and Queen of Egypt, 
conformable to their father's will. 
Moreover Cæſar promiſed to give the iſle of 
Cyprus, which was an ancient appennage of 
the kingdom of Egypt, but had ſince become 
a Roman province, to the younger Ptolemy. 
and to Arſinoe, his ſecond ſiſter. Dio aſcribes 
this bounty to the apprehenfions Cæſar was 
then under. But he little knew that naughty ; 
intrepid man. No fear could ever have ſo far 
got the better of his courage, as to engage him 
to give up any one province from the empire. 
It ſeems to me more probable, that this favour 
was granted in compliance to Cleopatra's re- 
queſt; and that this ambitious, and deſigning _ | = 
| Princeſs, was glad to ſee an ancient dominion 
of her anceſtors, reſtored to her brother and 
ſiſter ; intending to ſeize it afterwards for her 
own ule, as ſhe did, the very firſt opportunity, 
ln the mean while, Achillas, who had been re 
ſent for by Pothinus, approached Alexandria 5a, 
with the Royal army. This army was not in- , 4feges 
conſiderable. It amounted to twenty thouſand Cz/ar ix 
effective men, many of whom were originally en 
Romans, brought into the country by Gabie- . 
nus, when he came to ſettle Auletes on tjꝗe 
throne, and who having afterwards married 
r 
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AR. 706 and ſettled in Alexandria, were devoted to the 
$64. Ptolemean intereſt. There were - alſo ſome 
ky raiſed in Syria and Cilicia, together 
with a conſiderable number of renegade ſlaves, 

who had deſerted their maſters, and. found pro- 

tection in Egypt by entring into the ſervice. 
Add to thefe two thoufand cavalry, who, du- 

ring the late troubles, and the wars that enſued, 

had had opportunities of inuring themſelves 
to arme. a e ee EY. 

Cæſar, who had with him. only three thou- 

ſand foot and eight hundred : horſe, was not 

able to keep the field againſt ſo numerous an 
army. He perſuaded Ptolemy to ſend two of 

his principal Lords to Achillas, to forbid his 
approach. But Achillas underſtood perfectly 
well, that theſe orders came from Cæſar, and 
not from his King ; and inſtead of complying 

with them, he ſtirred up his ſoldiers againſt the 
deputies, one of whom was killed on the ſpot, 

and the other dangeroufly wounded. Upon 
hearing this, Ceſar took care to ſecure the 

King's perſon, the authority of whoſe name 

would authoriſe his proceedings, and occafion 
Achillas and his affociates, to be eſteemed ſe- 

ditious and rebelieꝶs. onal 
Achillas loft no time before he entred Alex- 

andria, whoſe circumference was of too great an 
extent, for Cæſar poſſibly to defend the whole, 
with the few troops he had. So that the Egypti- 

an General made himſelf maſter of the city 
without any difficulty, the palace only except- 
Firfbatth, ed, where Cæſar purpoſed to make his ſtand. 
le attack'd this quarter briſkly, though twas 
Great fart on the fide of the harbour that the greateſt ef- 
o 154455 forts were made. On that in effect the victory 
brary depended. Beſides two and twenty conſtant 
burnt. : | C guard- 


 Jozavs II. FIG IL. Us, Condals: 


N there were in the port fifty gallies; 
om thr & five banks of ee which the 


year — had been ſent to Pompey's aſſiſtance, 


* 
ee 


— were returned ſince the battle of Pharſalia. 


Had Achillas been once maſter of theſe veſſels, 


he might have cut Cæſar off from all commu-. 
nication with the ocean, and con 1 from 


all hopes of receiving ſupplies o 

forces. Thus the Egyptians in hopes of a 97 
_ plete victory, and the Romans to avoid a cer- 
tain ruin, exerted. themſelves with incredible 
vigour. At length Cæſar carried his point, 
and not only ſet fire to the veſſels already men- 


tioned, but to all that were in the arienals. 
The number of ſhips, burnt on this occalion, 1g. PE 
amounted to one hundred and ten. The flames Bell. Alex. 
at laſt extended themſelves to the Alexandrian n. 12. 


2 library, and that valuable monument of the 
magnificence of the Ptolemies, and of their 


taſte for learning, was almoſt wholly con- 


ſumed. 

Cæſar neglected nothing that might be of 
advantage to him. In the heat of the action, 
he paſſed ſome troops into the iſle of Pharos, 
to take poſſeſſion of that important poſt, which 


The war 
continued. 


was the key to the Alexandrian port. This 
little iſland, ſo famous for the ſuperb edifice 
erected there by Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 


which takes its name from it, was joined to 


dhe continent by a cauſeway of nine hundred l 


paces, and by a bridge. As it was ſituate at 
the entrance of the port, which was but nar- 
row, it abſolutely commanded it. Twas there- 


| fore a needle froke in Ceſar to take OT a 


+ Eegantiz regum curæ- Ser ren anini,c 9. 
69 * e 


ſion 
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A: R. 704- Sowet ! it, as it enabled him to receive the ſu S 
Sts plies he had ſent for on all ſides.. — 
Notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, Cæſar contims- | 

ed in great danger: and altho* Achillas had not 

as yet ſucceeded in any one point, there was. 

reaſon to expect he would make freſh attempts; 
and as he had the ſuperiority of forces, what 
he had failed in once, Ne might ſucceed in ano- 

ther time. Cæſar therefore immediately flung 
up entrenchments, and erected fortifications of 
all kinds round his quarter, from whence: he 

had an uninterrupted paſſage to the harbour. 
Theſe entrenchments were of double advantage 
to him, both as to his defence, and as they 
prevented his being ee to come to a ae 

neral engagement. b 

The Alexandrians erated works. in -iditg- 
tion of the Romans, in that part of the city 
which | belonged to them, and as they were a 
very * ingenious people, ſo perfectly 'well-co- 
pied what they ſaw begun by their enemies, that 
one might have miſtaken their works for the 
original. At the ſame time they were raiſing | 
troops all over Egypt, arming their ſlaves, 
providing themſelves with military engines; 
and making arms. In a word, nothing was 
omitted on either fide, neceſſary for the mn wing 
or defence of a place. 
Ceſar Achillas (as Tn already ſaid) ated in 
cauſes Po- coneert with Pothinus: and "tho? the latter 
him; to be was ſnut up in the palace, yet the correſpon- 
215 l. dence was carried on by ſecret meſſages. This 
re was diſcovered: and Cæſar, waning 


» Homines ingenioliſlimi Gcieban, ut noſkri Howe 
atque acutiſſimi, quæ à nobis opera imitari viderentur. 


ſeri RE e folerta ef- 2 95: ” 3. 
had 
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had convincing proof thereof, ordered Pothi- A-R- 794 
nus's execution; being the firſt of Pompey's NO * 
aſſaſſins Who had met with condign puniſh- 
ment. According to Plutarch, this wicked eu- 
nuch had formed the deſign of cutting Ceſar's. 
throat at table; and the conſpiracy was diſco- 
vered by a ſlave (a barber) whoſe exceeding ti- 
mid temper: prompting him to be continually 
upon the watch, he thought he had made 
ſome diſcoveries ; and being confirm'd in his 
ſuſpi een revealed the Paar t to e his ma- 
ſter. 


| Whilſt the Alexandrian war was ca on He 1 4 f. 
with the greateſt heat, the year being elapſed, cond time 
Cæſar received advice from Rome, that he had "gy _— 
been. appointed Dictator, not for ſix months as 
was cuſtomary, but for a year. He took poſ- 
ſeſfon of this ſovereign dignity, in Ptolemy's Dio. 

alace; and for ſeveral months, was the only 
man magiſtrate, | having Mark Anthony for 
his General of the horſe. Nevertheleſs as to- 
wards the ende of the year, Calenus and Vati- + 
nius were created Conſuls, we will follow the 
Roman practice, of deſcribing the year, by the 
N ear who bore that off cr. e 


| bs FS ; A. R. 705. 

rie Cal ENus. e he Cx 49s 
| * A 
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111 7 Aer, 
"There: had ha wpened a v extraordinary ing intro- 
revolution in the op not that e ber- 
Czfar's danger was thereby leſs imminent. It , 
ſeems Arlinoe, . Cleopatra's ſiſter, who former- ; i 
ly accompanied her in her flight, and probably cau/e: him 
returned with her to Alexandria, had found 7 be 4illd. 
means, by the aſſiſtance of Ganimed her confi- Cz. 83 


dert to cles —_ the palace, 1 get in- & Hit de 
000 B. Alex. 


ſelf into A. 
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4. R.'795 to Achillas's camp. There ſhe occaſioned a 
ne. c. 47: diviſion. - A great number of Egyptians had a 
favourable regard for this Princeſs, who was of 
the blood Royal: bur as Achillas was reſolved 
to retain the authority, the conteſt was whoſe 
bounty, or rather bribery, ſhould gain moſt on 
the foldiers- However Arſinoe ſoon got a ſu- 
periority; and having procured Achilſas to be 
aſſaſſmated by Ganimed, the troops remained 
The war at her difpof; 5 the command of whom ſhe con- 
carried on ferred on the murderer. - He not leſs bold, or 
yr Pos knowing than his predeceſſor, ſignalized the 
4:31" beginning of his command, by a well concert- 
' Ganined, ed, tho* difficult enterpriſe, and which for 
_- ſome time greatly embarraſſed the Romans. 
Alexandria was ſupplied with water from the 
Nile, by an artificial canal. The water of this 
river RE REY muddy and unwholeſome, 
every houſe in the city was provided with a 
ciſtern, where the water was let in by the canal 
to purge itſelf, and thereby became innoxious 
and fit to drink. The canal was in that part 
of the city, where the tians were maſters : 
So that to render it im for the Romans- 
to hold longer out, Ganimed thought he had 
only to taint the water in the cifterns of their 
brand olds Sada, bi Et by 
Having forme s de y 
cloſing = all the cifterns in his" quarters; chen 
raiſing the ſea-water by wheels and other ma- 
chines, he flung great quantities of it into the 
Roman ciſterns. Thoſe, whoſe houſes were 
neareſt the ſea, were the firſt to perceive the 
alteration, and were much ſurpriſed to find 
their water ſalt, at the ſame time that the water 
of the more diſtant houſes remained freſh as be- 
_ fore. However the ſakneſs a.” 


Forivs and Varixius, 

ral: and the Romans were ſo frightened at 1 it, 4 A. R. 
| that they thought of nothing but leaving. the 
city and Ware i -notwith{fanding the diffi- 
eulty and 55 danger of embarking in the 


Cher eb rd and enconraged thts: he 


told them, © that the evil was not ſo great as 


« they imagined : that there were always freſh 


6 n the ſea : coaſt, and that they had 


ce put to dig to a certain depth to come at 


6 them. That a retreat was equally detrimen- 


& tal to "their honour and their 


& that if they found it difficult to main: n their 
* ground, behind « entrenchments, againft a nu- 


«© merous enemy, to quit thoſe entrenchiments, 

and embark in a hurry, and com 

«with confuſion, Was expoſing themſelv 

< ccttain ruin. Laſtly That cher ſafety ge 
< 'pended on victory. . a 


ehrt 50 Sher work ſhould go on, till à fuffi- 
cient number of wells were dug in different 
8 This met with the deſir*d ſuccefs, and 
ar by this means, without much trouble, 
fruſtrated the deſigns of the Egyptians, which 
| had coft them infinite labour. — 
Ganimed however was not difhcarterAP;/ 25 


I he was ſenſible that the only means to conquer, 


was to prevent Cæſar's receiving the reinforce- 


ments he expected, and which muſt come to 


N he reſolved to have a fleet at any 
price. Cæſar's fleet was not conſiderable, it 

adde in the whole to only thirty four Rho- 
dian or Aſiatic veſſels ; five of which were of 
five banks of oars, ten ef four, and the reſt of 


leſs burthen, and the e part without any 


deck. 80 that the Egyptian General had no 


_ Having finiſh'd this bert he 6rder'a 
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great difficulty to raiſe a ſuperior naval force. 
* Accordingly he refitted the old ſhips which 
had eſcaped the fire, and ſent for thoſe, which 
guarded the entrances of the Nile, and of theſe 
he compoſed a fleet, which, without reckoning - 
the — — veſſels, conliſted of twenty ſeyen 
2 gallies, twenty two of which were of four 
banks, and five of five banks of oars. 
Notwithſtanding this ſuperiority, Celar got 
the advantage in two ſeveral engagements; 
rt the 40 of the the Roman: ſoldiers, _=_ 
the dexterity of their allies, and particularl: 
the Rhodians, in working their ſhips. per | 
another important action, which; was, fought 
both by land and ſea at the fametime, had not 
the like ſucceſs. . . .. | 
The Alexandrians had retaken the ile of Pha- 
ros, and from thence much annoyed the Ro- 
mans. Cæſar was determined to diſlodge the 
enemy from this poſt; he landed ſome troops 
in x iſland, and got. poſſeſſion of it, and of 
the bridge which communicated from the ifle 
to the cauſeway. But the Alexandrians ſtill 
remained a ah of another. bridge, which 
Joined the cauſeway, to the continent. The 
next day Ceſar return'd. to the charge; and 
cauſed. this bridge to be attack'd, on one fide 
by ſome of his ſhips, and on the other ſide by 


| _three cohorts, which he had poſted on the 


cauſeway. The Alexandrians fought ſtoutly: 
their land-forces defended the head of the bridge, 
and from their ſhips they diſcharged their ar- 
rows and ſlings on the cauſeway. In the heat 
of the action, ſome marines and rowers in —9 
Roman fleet, partly throu gh curioſity, 
through a deſire of having ſome ſnare in * £5 


| Sagement, came and gene the. combatants: : 
x "oo. 


. 
* 
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* 
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* 
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but being ſeized with a panic, they/inſtantl dess — 


fled, and threw the reſt into confuſion,” 
Cæſar 's endeavours to rally his forces — „ bl 
the whole was in confuſion, and every one 
thought of ſaving himſelf. In this diſorder 
great numbers were drown' d, and many put 
to the ſword. The loſs is computed by the 
ancient writer of the Alexandrian war, at about 
four hundred legionary ſoldiers,” and a ftill 
greater number of thoſe, whoſe - curioſity led © 
them to — — Where they” were ape m_ SAG 
ceri'd. e | 
T was not without 2 difficulty and, bis Cos 
can that Cæſar himſelf eſcaped. When he danger, He 
ſaw the irremediable-diſorder of his troops, he fon oy. 
retired to his ſnip. But as great crowds entred 1 
at the ſame time with him, foreſeeing what 
wou'd happen, he jump'd into the ſea, and 
ſwam two hundred paces, to get to the ſhips 
that lay neareſt him. This precaution was not 
unneceſſary, for the veſſel he quitted preſently 
ſunk. is remarkable that having ftrip*d off Suet. Cæſ. 
his coat of mail, which would have been an % lor. 
incumbrance to him in ſwimming, he drew it plut. Cæſ. 
after him by his teeth, to prevent, if poſſible, — 
its falling into the enemy's hands: and as he Di 
had ſome papers in his left hand, he conſtant- 
ly held it above water, at the ſame time ſwim- 
ming with his right, by which means the pa- 
pers were not wetted. However his coat of 
armour got from him, + which proved of ſer- 
vice to him: for being purple, and diſtin- 
uiſhable by the brightneſs of its colour, it ſu- 
| alt ale Facy of the enemy's ſhot, at the 
— — Cæſar ſaved himſelf withour — 
ing obſerved, or known. The Ales ans 


took: it, and made it the principal orrament 
I 


„„ 
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A. J. C. 47 engagement. 
Hiſt. de This check, aki the Romedabat ſuſtained, 
B. Alex, — have been ſufficient to diſcourage troops 
of fear. But theſe intrepid warriors 
were from thence only more exaſperated: 5/and 
in the fallies and ſfkirmiſhes which happened 
every day, the Alexandrians found __ more = 
and more terrible. 


12 RNR Aa 


andrians great ſervice to them if-they-cou'd have their 


| _— King at their head, and in order to get him out 
| of Cofer, of Caar's' hands, they had recourſe to ſtrata- 


wo e. gem. They ſent deputies to him, with inſtruc- 


n len ions 10 tell him, < that the Alexandrians, 


Leo being tirod of a government, which Arſi- 
„ noës ſex, age, and want of lawful authori- 

Len ge — feeble 3 recarious, and be- 
morecver w the inſolence and 

4 — of 7 — deſired no- 
<-thingſo-much as their King. That if they 
F . e — him at their head, ' negatiat- - 
ing in their name, and guarantee for the 
„ Romans abiding by their engagements with 
4109 *+ Aa bete, they "would: ee urg 
e don their arms.“ | 
' Caeſar, Who was prefeitly. well acquai | 

with the deceitful and artful temper of the E. 
gyptians, was not to be impoſed on by their 
plauſible diſcourſe. However he determined 
at all events to comply with their demands, 
being ſenſible that the whole: hazard was to 
them and their King: for as to what concern- 
eld himfelf, if, at firſt, he thought it might 
be of ſervice to him to detain the young Prince, 
to prevent, if poſſible, à rebellion 3 now-that 
an Galy: e out, but had 8 

| | nately 


5 P 4 


4» 
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nately maintained for ſeveral months, ſuch 4 2 £2 0 

priſoner created him more trouble than real ad- | 

vantage. He therefore ſent for Ptolemy, and _. NM 

having exhorted him to put an end to the miſ- 8 11 
fortunes of his country, to ſave from total ruin 

its metropolis, which might be eſteemed one 

of the fineſt cities in the world, and to bring * 

back his rebellious ſubjects to their allegiance, N 1 
he took him. by the hand to conduct him out | 7 

of the palace. The young King was then but 0 

fifteen years old; he had nevertheleſs made = 

great.. progreſs in the leſſons of diſſimulation 

and treachery which had been given him. He 

burſt into tears, and deſired to ſtay with Cæſar, 

proteſting he took more pleaſure in his compa⸗ 

ny, than in the poſſeſſion of a crown. Such 

2: behaviour deceived Cæſar, who was touch- 


ed by his tears, which he imagined to be ſincer e g 

and told him, if thoſe were his real ſentiments, 8 1 

they ſhould quickly ſee one another again. | 
Ptalemy took his leave, and had no ſooner got J | 


his liberty, than he entirely changed his ſtile 
and conduct, and puſhed the war with ſo much 
vigour, that there was room to think, that the 
tears which he ſhed in this converſation with 
Carſar-were-tears of joy. < fol 19 LE 
About this time Cæſar received a conſider- Cæſar re- 
able reinforcement of troops, together with a 8 
ſupply of ammunition and proviſions, which“! 
came to him both by fea and land. Twas al- 
ready ſome time, that a legion, compoſed of 
Pompey's veterans, had come to him from 
Aſia: and tho? at firſt they were drove by the 
winds on the African coaſt beyond Alexandria, 
pyet there is no“ doubt but that Cæſar afterwards * 
 *T expreſs my ſelf in this | tinuator takes no notice ofhis 
manner beta uſt ee legions entring Alon wer | 
| foun 


ee * # ; f 
* Linne 
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4 R. . found means to introduce them into the city. 
_— However the convoys, in their paſſage to him, 

were way-laid, and often ſurpriſed by 2 


gyptian ſhips, ſtationed for 
Canopus : to prevent which, « purpoe ea 
theſe pirates, Ceſar ſent thither his fleet — 
the command of Ti. Nero his Queſtor: Thie 
had the deſired effect; except that the Rhodian 
Admiral, by name Euphranor, a man of great 
courage, and who had not his equal in maritime 
knowledge, being too far advanced, and not 
operly ſuſtain'd, was ſurrounded by coy A* 

drians, and ſunk with his ſhip. 

Mirbriaa- But what determin'd the victory, were the the 
tes of Per- fuccours brought by land to Cæſar, by Mi- 
5, zig khridates of Pergamus. This Mithridates Was 
dent. of the race of the Gallo - grecian Tetrarchs, tho* _ 
al ſuc- born in the city of Pergamus, from whence 
cours, the ſirname of Pergamenus has been given him 
i in hiſtory. His mother, who, cho' ſhe had a 
5. Hin. huſband, was . miſtreſs to Michri- 
dates the was glad to paſs her ſon. for 
the ſon ny famous King, and accordingly 
gave him the ſame name. Tis certain that che 
i of Pontus had a great affection for that 
child; that, when he was very young, he took 
him with him to the field, 8 
education, and for a great number of years, 
never parted from him. Mithridates of Per- 
8 _ his birth ue Ne ſip <1 
very poſition to dge, cou'd 
not fail 9 improvement from the 
leſſots of ſo great a maſter. To his -natural 
courage he joined an uncommen knowledge 
in the art military : -and as he afterwards fided 
with Cæſar, he ſtood the foremoſt in his friend- 
ſhip, at the time he * Ceſar to A- 
EIA lexandria. 
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Jeaandria, On the breaking out of the, war, 4. 22 54 
Cxfar ſent him into Syria and Cilicia, bs - =_ 
$r00ps for his ſervico. Mithridates 2 
himſelf of this commiſſion with great fi 155 . : 
and finding the people very favourably dif IpO- 1 
(ed. he io 2 raiſed a numerous army, 

at the head of which he advanced towards Pe- 
 lufum, Antipater, Hyrcan's miniſter, was 
in this army, with three thouſand. Jews, who, 
according to the teſtimony of Joſephus, did 
nal ſervice to the Romans in this expedition. Joſeph, 

Peluſium was not able to hold out againſt 3 

Michridates. Notwithſtanding. there was a X Q 1 
g garriſon in the place, which. Wes the 1. 


ſtorm, day of the attack. 
- The ſhorteſt way from Peluſium to Alex- Hirt 

andria, wou'd 4 been to have gone from 
Eaſt to Weſt, keeping a parallel line with the 
Ka But all that country is traverſed in ſuch a | ; 
manner by branches of the Nile and by canals; _ 
that Mithridates found the march pas 6005 _. = 
tiguing and hazardous. This obliged him to Joſeph: * 
retum as far as the head of the Delta, that is E 

co ſay, to the place where the Nile begins to x 
divide itſelf i * two great branches. Mem- 
Phis, the ancient court of the Egyptian Kings, 
opened her gates to him, and afforded di 4 e 
6 Paſlage over the Nile. | 
Ptolemy, having received advice of che ap- Hirt, © 
 : proach of eme detached a body of troops 

to ſtop its progreſs, and to prevent its jundian 

with Cæſar. Part of this detachment having 
n the teſt in their rout, and being eager 

to carry off the honour of the victory from 
2 followers, their commanders made an im- 
Ne 3 ä Mitkuidates, — 5 
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A. R. 705+ was well entrench d. This fault, ſo frequent 

Ant. O. 47" in war, and ſo often puniſh'd by ill- 2 
this occaſion met with its juſt reward. The 
Egyptians were repuls d with loſs, and had 
been entirely deſtroyed, if their knowledge of 
the country, which faciliated their retreat to 
the tranſports, which brought them, had not 
favoured their eſcape. However the remain- 
der of the detachment which had not yet en- 
gaged, and had been join'd by thoſe who eſcap- 
ed the firft defeat, was yet of ſufficient force to 

revent Mithridates's advancing. - 
 Ce/argos Cæſar and the King of Egypt were both In- 
Jo join him. form'd of this event, 3 ſet out almoſt at the 
ſame time, the one to Join Mithridates, the o- 
ther to ſurpriſe and deſtroy him. Tho' Ptb- 
lemy got there firſt, by means of a great num- 
ber of ſmall veſſels, which were of uſe in tranſ- 
porting his troops, and having beſides the-ad- 
vantage of going directly up the river, yet he 
was not able to attempt any thing before Cæ- 
 far's arrival, who found no difficulty to 7 
Mithridates. | 

Laftbaitle, Cæſar, now ſeeing himſelf at the head of a 
wherein powerful army, was reſolved to put an end to 
cee, the war. The King was encamped, at a little 
| pu 1 diſtance from the Nile, which flank'd him on 
wards the left. Betwixt his camp and Cæſar's was 
 drown'd in a canal, of which the Alexandrians endeavour- 
8 Nile. ed to diſpute the paſſage. However twas to 
no purpoſe, for Cæſar paſſed it, and the next 
day attack d and carried the King's camp ſword 
_ Great was the ſlaughter of the Egypti- 
Their only refuge was to get on board 
hair CO and endeavour to fall down 
the river. Ptolemy himſelf went on board one 
5 _ vellels, - _— being nnn 2 
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the numbers who jump'd into it, ſunk to the 4. K 753. 
; 1 2 92 OD | % of 4 12 ak « 3 ; . Ant. C. 47. 
bottom: and in this manner was the young 
King drown'd in the Nile. His body was af- 
ter wards found, cover d with mud, and known Flur v. 
by the golden cuiraſs, which it was cuſtomary, oe" 
n ie eee o 1 Ja. Oroſ. 
for thie Ptolemies to wear in time of action. VI. 16. 
Ceæſar ſent this cuiraſs to Alexandria, to be a Rin 


proof tò the inhabitants of their King's death, of Ala. 


and himſelf followed with his cavalry by the 4 and 
ſhorteſt way, being perſuaded that on the news of De. 
his victory, every body would ſubmit, nor 
even dare to think of war. Nor was he miſ . 
taken : for he no ſooner appeared on the ene 
my*s'ſide of the town, than he perceived the 
Alexandrians coming out to meet him, and to 
implore his forgiveneſs. Cæſar comforted them, 
promiſed to treat them with humanity, and 
eroſs d the enemy's works to come to hisown 
In this manner Cæſar extricated himſelf from 
a* war, wherein all manner of difficulties and 
diſadvantages ſeemed united againſt him: where- 


in as well the ſeaſon of the year, as his ſitu 


tion, were adverſe, fighting in the depth of 

winter, and within the walls of an artful enemy, 

who was well ſupplied with all ſorts of provi- 

ſions, at the ſame time that he was in want of 

every thing, and abſolutely unprepare s. 5 
He had it now in his power to reduce Egypt Cleopatra 

to a province of the empire. Suetonius ſays, + 

that the reaſon, which diſſuaded him from ſo % 2 i 

doing, was, that he was apprehenſive that ſom 8 Ale. 

„ „ . BO E's 
gBellum ſanè difficilli- copioſiſſimi &ſolertiflimi hoſ- om of E- 

mum geſſit, neque loco, ne- tis, inops ipſe rerum omni- gpl. Suet. 

que tempore quo, ſed hi- um atque imparatus. Ser, Cxſ. c. 52. 

eme anni, & intra mœnia Cz/. c. 33. 
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7 Furt and Varese, Confuls;' 5 
+3, 1%-umbitious Governor, who: fond refide in {6- 
opulent a country, and of ſo difficult. acceſs, 
. ht ſome time or other be te 3 
This probably was the feaſon 
to his friends: The true one, — nu 
Woas his love for Cledpatra. It may not how 
ec.er be amiſs to obſerve, that, whatever attach · 
ment he might have for the Queen, -Exfar here 
ge of Ga 
and of her now n and they 
had committed no offence to juſti — * — 
Hirt. 2 of it: So that, eonfor: tothe wi 
TE RR 
an 18 true, 
Prince, being almoſt ow, 260 was: only nov 
minally King, and that the whole authority re- 
mained in the hands of his-ſifter; who, beſides 
the advantage of years, had that of being in 
very great eſteem with the Dictator. 1 {2 : 
Cejar, fr Cleopatra's charms muſt have been es : 
fone time, witching, to have e of f 


2 activity. After having been cohfid d — 

the rage hw months in Alexandria, during which time the 
Clipa- whole buſineſs of Rome and — was at a ſtand, 
„and whereby the vanquiſſ d found meats 
to get ſtrength and -become'formidable in Afri. 
ca, Cæſar, © ſtead of with all 


expedition, to go where honour and the a fare 
oplf ſtate required his preſence, abandoned him- 
Suet. Dio. {elf to — and paſſed whole nights in 
Appian. feaſts ard other. debaucheries with Cleopatra: 
and at laſt ſet out with her to make a tour round 
the country. They went on board a ſhip rich- 
* 4 ornamented, and took their courſe up the 
ile, attended by four hundred veſſels. Cæſar's 
e yo was to have e's into 22 but he 


3 Was 
3 8 


| 


. 5 g = * 
I : a 0 « \ - * 
{ RE | | 
4 f hy Yo 
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in He noble 
| 2 3 | 


Afia abr, mo frm this 
ee imſelf. He et laſt too 
2 —— put before he en . 
5 recautians neceſſary for aſſurir 
— — had put her in 5 1 
He took with him her filter Arſinoe, 
| Princeſs ſhould excitsfroib- troul 
_ miſe leftin Alexandria the ou part o EE 4 
Roman troops he bad with him, .in-order to = 
kep>the peaple in gbedience and ſab min 7 
to the ne eſtabliſhed government. 
To conclude che —— relating — 8 888 . = 
9 . = 
ſerve} that the Qneen-bang delivered of a ſon Ceſar and N 
Joon ſter che General's d ture, the Claharra. | f 
called: him order that his name Suet. Dio. | 
hr er rr wy 86 owed.hys birch. Ce- Appian. 
dur was not — ed with jt : ſo 2 ſrom it, 2 
cia he particularly; acknowledged Cæſario „ 8 
his fon, according 10 che teſtimony of Antho- 
. Though Oppius has wrote: a bock to thu 
ove, that the Child, which Cleopatra pre- 
| zended to be Cæſar's ſon, in fan nat ſo. 
: A notable ſubject to write on 
Cxſar kept his | intrigue — — Cleopeers ſo 
Ketdo-a farm that having erected a magniſcennt 
temple to Venus, by the name of Venus G. 
netrix, becauſe the Julii looked on themſelves 
as deſcended from that divinity, he placed the 
8 Ave of Cleopatra next to that of the goddels. 
The year after Cæſar's departure, 
en and dun d 6 voyage to Rome. 
Ceſar received them, and lodged them in his 
; he had them acknowledged as ſo- 
n friendeand ics to nen 11 0 


. 5 j 


He elke. 


own 
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dee 725. and paid them all imaginaple honours.” «After 


having gain'd fo gr reat an aſcendant over Cæſar,. 
one muſt not be ſurpriſed © Aarhonyy infatu- 


ation and madneſs foe this Egyptian. 


Cæſar, on his return from Egypt i into 
Ceſar PR receiv'd advice from all hands, thatevery 
e the of: was in confuſion at Rome, and that his | 
2525 9 ky was the only means of procuring a calm. How- 
Cilicia. wg he thought it nectar to- * the af 
Hirt. fairs of the ovine, 2 — lay near him, 
ſome of which were expoſed to che incurſions 

of Pharnaces, and others, *tho* they had no 

foreign war to ſupport; or to apprehend, couꝭd 

not but be ſenſible of the ſhock the civil war had 
given to the whole empire. *The-Kings and pet - 

t ty Princes in and about Syria came in erowds to 
Woalit on him, 2 Cæſar 


Joteph. Roman people, Tie allo Confirr'd — 
ao 5 2 _ the e of the Jews, maugꝑre the re- 
4 de B. preſentations of Antigonus ſom of Ariſtobulus, 
Jud. I. 7. 8. and gave him leave to rebuild the walls of Je- 

ruſalem,. which Pompey had ordered. to be 
pulFd down. He likewiſe ſupported Antipa- 
ter, in the command he had for à long time 
exerciſed in Judea, under Hyrcan's name, 
which greatly ſtren ene u ee 10 1 
Hirt. Prince. - hs 
From Syria Cæſar went by ſea into Cicia, 
"hid having conven'd the ſtates of the province 
in the city of Tarſus, he prepar'd to go ta- 
wards Pontus, which Pharnaces had ſeiz d, "ys | 
; the” manner as ſhall be preſently related. 

When he came to Comana, he depriv'd 43 | 
2 chli (the ſon of him, whom Pompey had 
Mitkrid. inveſted with this office} of the Prieſthood of 

Bellona. ; 
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Bellona. This high dignity, of which I have 4 85 
1 elſewhere 4 was by him conferred on 895 1 * 
Lycomedes, or Nicomedes of Bithynia, Who, 
according to the teſtimony of the writer of the” 
Alexandrian war, claimed it in right of his An- 
eeſtors. This however might be only a 5 85 
ous pretence, which ſerv'd to cover an act of 
vengeance againſt Ws * was one 


— as and 15 i an 77 
portunity of rewarding 9 r Him 
Ge comedes, +} £ 


On his mth Ales the b e 
ia, he was met b „Dcjotarus, who 10 gh 

not only diveſted himſelf. of all marks ol royr fa parth ab- 

alty, hut appeared as a fuppliant, and.a i 


charged with ſome heayy accuſation. He had 
aſſum' d this outward. humility, knowing hs 
Cæſar was greatly incenſed him, and 


had therefore taken all poſſible means, to ſe- 

cure to himſelf ſome powerful interceſſors. He 
excuſed himſelf but — indifferently for haus- 
ing taken party with Pompey. He ſaid, that 
being in a country where they knew no other 
authority than Pompey's, and where Cæſar had 
then neither troops, nor any repreſentative, he 
was compelled to obey him, under whoſe com- 
mand he happened to fall. Whereas in truth, 
he had ſided with Pompey thro? affection and 

a perſuaſion of the juſtice of his cauſe. . _ 
 \Cafar,:to. refute him, made uſe of as bad 
reaſons as thoſe which the Galatian Prince 
brought in his defence. He pretended that 
Dejotarus had certainly been faulty in regard 

to him, becauſe he — not but know that 

he was the perſon, whoſe power Rome and all 
Italy acknowledged, and who was actually in- 

N veſle vith me Conti. at the time dene 

| ttle 


1 orwr and VATI Is, — 
. . Jeg. battle of Pharſalia. As if the violence, With 
nd. which he had ſeized the empire, and had after- 
Wards invaded the Cenſulſhip, had been 
awful title, whoſe authority ought to have 


been pected all the Roman Allies. But 
in he e of he keen ll reaſons . 


However Cæſar « ferv'd his uſual modera- = 
tien. He declar'd to Dej 


Jetarus, that he for- 
gave him, that is to ſay, that he wou'd offer 
„nao violence to his perſon: he order'd him to 
.  refyme, his robes, and required a legion for the 
ban g WAP againſt Pharnaces; form'd on the Roman 
+» wa. ah But he reſerved: to himſelf the right 
Ft determining, after the war, the conteſtations | 
| | between, him and che other Tetrarchs. This 
- towards tripping him of the great. 
art of his dominions. 

| Ace was no ſooner come into Pontus than 
be recxived a deputation from Pharnaces," of 
whoſe motipns it is time to give ſome account. 
Pharnaces, © This Prince, the parricide ſon of Mithrida- 
taking ad. tes, at firſt 'eſfteem'd itſelf" very happy, to be 
waniege If acknowledged b ” Pompey, King of the Bot. 
carte com- Phorus, and to be ſtiled friend and ally of the 
 mence heſli- oman' pe ple. But, on the breaking out of i 
lities, gains the civil war, this ity awaken' d his 
| _ ambition, and whilſt the Romans were _— 

undes, ing their forces to their mutual deſtruRioh,' 


want apes, 


Appian, flattered himſelf with the hopes of reconquer- | 
Mithrid. ing the dominions of his anceſtors, and which 
op he by ore a n as his e is | 
Ss anagorea, a city lying be 5 
Hit. ee e eee e 
free: te next fubdued Colchs then — | 
Pontus, he made himſelf maſter of Sinope, 


which had formerly :been * reſidence of che 
Are 
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Kinds lis anceſtors: | Elated 
attack'd the leſſer Armenia, 


wog 'd to Dejotarus, and in ade  ablence of 


that Prince, 
: arid Ke tm is Cup 


Mena n Pharſlia. * 
was at Alexandria, —— 
in very great danger. Domitius Calvinus, 
him appointed to take care of the affairs in Aa- 
fia and the adjacent provinces, was the on 
reſouroe Dejotarus could to, as his oon 
forces were not ſufficient to VO IL. 

of Pharnaces. | 


A. N. 
. : 


— Livurenant was very ſenſible chat the Peas, 
Roman people were. not Jeſs intereſted in this Domiriue | 


war than Dejotarus and Ariobarzanes. He 
ſent orders to Pharnaces r eee eee 
cuate the leſſer Armenia and C z and 
not to make an ill uſe of the ſituation: the Ro- 
a——— were then in, hy not paying them 
a proper reſpect, or by offering vidlence to 
their right and authority. So imperious a de- 
claration had need to be back d by force. Do- 
mitius had the command of three legions, but 
he had been obliged to ſend two of them to 
Creſar's. aſſiſtance: the one by ſea, the other 
by land. To the remaining one he added two 
others, compoſed of Galatians, and other ſub- 
jects of Dejotarus, arm'd and difciplin'd by 
that Prince, after the Roman manner; and a | 
fourth, which was juſt raiſed in a hurry in the 
kingdom of Pontus. With theſe fourlegions, 
and ſome other auxiliary troops, he advanced 
1 in the leſſer Armenia. 


© Phacnags had t0 no purpoſe anderen 8 


i 5 amuſe 


. 
Ant. C. 47. 
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amuſe him with a negotiation, and by ſending* 
* deputies. after deputies, to deſire things: mught: | 
remain as they were till Cæſar's arrival. By. 


chis he only meant to gain time, knowing C 


# 4 


far*s dangerous ſituation in Alexandria. He 
had likewiſe intercepted ſome letters, wherein 
Domitius was ordered to come to Egypt, by 
the rout of Syria. And not doubting but that 
Czſar's Lieutenant wou' d immediately leave 
the country, a delay and Protraction of «fairs 
to him was equal to a victory. © 

With this view, and to avoid coming to an 
engagement, or at leaſt not to fight but on ad- 
vantageous terms, he drew. from the city of 
Nicopolis, under whoſe walls he was poſted, 
towards the Roman camp, two parallel ditches, 


at a moderate diſtance from each other, each 
four foot deep. Between theſe two lines he 
drew up. his infantry in order of battle. As 


for his cavalry, as it could not poſſibly act in 


ſo confin'd a ſpace, and being moreover ſupe- 


Tior to that of the Romans. he re them on 


the flanks, without the ditches. 
Domitius, for the very reaſons. which 1 

ced Pharnaces to be on the defenſive, was very 

deſirous to come to action, and the diſad van- 


tage, which his troops muſt be expoſed to, in 


attacking the enemy in ſuch a ſituation, was to 
him no obſtacle. - But not having ſufficient ca- 
pacity to conduct ſuch an attack, and being 
more bold, than knowing, in the art of war, 5 
he was defeated by Pharnaces. Dejotarus's 
two legions gave ground at the very firſt onſet, 
and immediately, run away. The legion raiſed 
in Pontus was almoſt totally cut to pieces. That, . 
which was compoſed of Pompey's veterans, - 


AY the whole, brunt oft action, and 


retreated 
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retreated in good order, with the loſs of only 4. R. 70% 
two hundred and fifty men. © N * 

By this victory, Pharnaces became abſolute 
maſter of the leſſer Armenia, of Cappadocia, . 
and of Pontus. Domitius, who was no longer 
able to keep the field, aſſembled, in the beſt 
manner he could, the remains of his army, 
and retired into Aſia. The conqueror made 
an ill uſe of his proſperity, and by the ſeveral 
acts of power, cruelty and oppreſſion which 
he committed, ſeem'd to endeavour to make 
his 3 odious. + pk A > A96 
He was making diſpoſitions to puſh his con- 
queſts as far as Bithynia, and the province of 
Aſia, when he receiv'd advice, that Aſander, 
whom he had appointed Regent of the Boſ- 
phorus during his abſence,” had revolted. This 
oblig'd him to alter his plan, and to think of 
reducing that rebel. Whilſt this buſineſs em- 
ploy'd his attention, he was traverſed by ano- ps gl 7 
ther of greater importance; and he had intel - ere 80 
 ligence of the approach of a more formidable vi 
enemy ; which was Czfar. Pharnaces rightly 
judged, that his firſt concern was to endeavour 
to put a ſtop to him; and accordingly he poſt- 
ed himſelf on an eminence near Zela or Zicla 
in Pontus, which place he thought of happy 
omen, becauſe his Father had there defeated * See Vol. 
the Romans commanded by Triarius, _ XI. 
He obſerv'd the fame conduct with Czfar, 
as had ſucceeded with Domitius. He pretended 
to ſue for peace, at the ſame time that he was 
ſtrongly entrench'd, and fully reſolved to con- 
tinue the war. He ſent Ambaſſadors to Cæſar, 
with inſtructions, to preſent him with a crown 
of gold, and at the ſame time to declare his 
entire ſubmiſſion to his will. And as a * 
nn | | that 


- ———— Ao, a4. 


2 
A. R. 70. 
_—y 
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$. that he did not deſerve to be treated as an ne» 


my, he ftrenuouſly inſiſted on his not having 


| given any aſſiſtance to Pompey. 


Cale replied, that particular ſervices were 
to him no > Copa for offences commit» 
ted againſt the republic : and that after all, he 
had only ſery'd himſelf in not engaging with a 

ruin'd party. He added, he was willing te 
pardon him, provided he would quit Pontus, 


and repair the damages he had there occaſion d. 


He refuſed to accept the golden crown, ſayi 
that Pharnaces ought firſt to return to his 
legiance, and ben be might fend him och 
preſents as twas cuſtomary for victorious Ger 
nerals to receive from their friends. _ —_ 
This artful Prince promiſed every thing, but | 
never meant to keep his engagements. As he 
knew, affairs of the utmoſt importance, and 
which wou'd admit of no delay, requir'd Ca> 


ſar's preſence at Rome, he thought by ſhuffling. 


and ſtarting difficulties, about the manner and 


time of fulfilling his engagements, to tire out 
| CR akin: and that in the end that Ge- 


2 ſatisfied with having a fair pretence to 
Pontus, wou'd chooſe to go where his pre- 

a9 was ſo requiſite. 
Cæſar eaſil ey thro' Pharnaces's defign: 
and inftead of loſing time in cavilling, he re- 


ſolv'd to put an end to the affair, and to de- 


termine the war by a battle: To this reſolu- 
tion, his natural activity and the neceſſity of 


Circumſtances not a little contributed. Howe- 


ver his forces were very inconſiderable; he had 
the ſixth legion, (which he had brought 
him from Ar and which, by Tg 


= oa fatiguing marches and frequent actions, 


Was ee to leſs than a thouſand men), one 
| | legion 


Doane and Varmus, Can 


knew, that ſuch a leader as himſelf was worth 5 
a Whole army. He advanc'd therefore with 5 5 
theſe Soere. within five miles of the enemy. 


The , where Pharnaces was encamp'd, 
was full of s ſeparated from each — by 
vallies 1 the hill where the King 


of Bolp orus lay, at only a mile's diſtance, was 
another on which Cæſar reſolvd to take his 
= and to entrench himſelf. With this view, 
ordered a large collection to be made of faſ- 
2 ö 
materials neceſſary a rampart: 
which order being in a ſhort ee he 
march'd with his legions three hours before 
day-light, without any baggage : and at ſun- 
_ to the great ſurpriſe of the enemy, had 
t poſſeſſion of the hill he had made choice of 
or his poſt, and which was the very place 
| jg T riarius had been defeated by Mithrida- 


tes. In a ſhort time all the ſlaves, which had 


followed his army, brought up the materials 

for the rampart z and whult the firſt line of the 

Roman 82 mo: 4 front towards the ene- 

my oppoſite hill, the reſt of 

the ſoldiers Ne 0 at. the entrenchment. 
Pharnaces, who ſaw this whole proceeding, 

immediately drew out his army in order of 

battle at the head of his camp. Cæſar look'd 

on this as a bravado, not imagining any mor- 

tal coud be hardy enough to bring troops 

down into a valley, who muſt afterwards aſcend 

a very ſeep hill, before they cou'd attack him. 

| 7 thro a preſumption of which tis 

rpoſe to feek the motive, dard at- 


| temps ape what Cæſar thougnt nnn 8 | 


war! of Dejotarus, and two others, which 4K. 705. | 
had been lately beaten under Domitius. gh 2207 ON 


| 80 1 For tus and Varintvs, Conſulsz. 
AR. 505. made his motion with ſuch celerity, that he furs 
1 priſed the Romans, who perceived the enemy 
juſt upon them, whilſt they were yet erhploy'd 
at their work. So that Cæſar had not only his 
workmen to call in, but to order them to arms, 
and to draw them up in order of battle. All 
this cou'd not be done, at once, without ſome - 
diſorder, which was augmented by ſeeing the 
chariots arm'd with ſcythes, which - march'd 
in the front of Pharnaces's army. But the Ro- 
mans ſoon recover'd themſelves from this con- 
fuſion, and aided by their ad vantageous ſituation, 
eaſily repulſed the enemy. The victory begun 
by the right wing, where the veterans of the 
ſixth legion were poſted. Soon after, the left 
and center had the fame ſupenority. Pharna- 
ces's ſoldiers were either ſlain or thrown head- 
long into the valley. Thoſe who eſcap'd the 
battle flung away their arms, that they might 
not impede their flight. Cæſar purſued them, 
and without giving them time to rally, attack'd 
their cæmp, and forc*d it. During the attack of 
the camp, Pharnaces found means to eſcape. -. 
Remark- *Tis reported that Cæſar himſelf was aſto- 
able jaying niſh'd at the eaſe with which he gained this vic- 
of Cefar tory, and expreſs'd himſelf in the following 
pate ct : Happy Pompey ! ſuch then are the 
ory, manner: Happy Pompey! ſuch then are the 
Appian. enemies, by whoſe defeat you have acquir- d 
| <« the appellation of Great.” ee 
In a letter, to one of his friends at Rome, 
giving an account of this action, he deſcribed. 
the rapidity of his victory, by theſe three re- 
markable words; VENI, vip1, vici : I came, 
ſaw, and conquer d. And when he triumph'd 
on this occaſion, he cauſed a tablet to be car- 
ried in the proceſſion, with theſe very words 
infcrib*d on it in capitallss . wo 
8 us; 


n effect. Cæſar 3 wall. boa to have 4. K. R. 57. 
mpleatly ſubdued his arg by the gain of — | 
Z his ſingle battle: for by it he put an end to and da 
the war. Pharnaces having retired to Sinope, 2, Fharne- 
was. purſued thither by Domitius, who com: Rada : 
pela. him to quit that city, and ſoon after the Mirhrid. 
| ye country. Thro' his fooliſh ambition, he Dio. 
now found he had no place left, where to ſeek 
Peſos: For the Boſphorus was in the 
ands of Aſander, who had revolted, as has 
been related. So that when this fugitive Prince 
was diſpoſed to return home to his kingdom, 
he found. the rebel in a condition to diſpute him 
the poſſeſſion. This drew on a battle wherein 
Pharnaces was. ſlain. Sh Was the end of all 
his ambitious projects. 88 | 
Cæſar, at laſt at li to return to Hama c ih 
loſt no time after the victory over Pharnaces. he return: = 
He fet out the very next _ eſcorted by a party v Rome 
of horſe, ordering the ſixth legion to follow 8 5 ; 
him, and receive in Italy the reward due to ihe and. - 
ſoldiers, who had done ſo much and ſuch great levies oy 
| ſervices. for their General. In paſſing thro}; centributi. 
| Gallo-gracia and Bithynia, he ſettled the affairs % i 
of the rinces, and inhabitants of thoſe coun- ,, hat 
tries: and twas then he took his revenge on 5a. 
Dejotarus, to whom, according to Cicero, he Hirt. 
had a perſonal. hatred, He exacted large ſums Cic. Phil. 
of money from him: took from him Arme- II. 94.95. 
nia, which the Senate had given him, and be- 
ſtow' d it on Ariobarzanes: he alſo ſtrip'd him 
of part of Gallo-græcia, and made a preſent, 
of 4 to Mithridates of Pergamus. This ſame Dio. 
Mithridates was by him ordered to make war 
on Aſander, and appointed King of the Boſe 
phorus,- when he ha conquer d Ka is 
Ee . know not 9 what other re- 


gulations 


; * - — 
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gulations Cæſar made, with feſpect to all thoſe 


© #7: countries: and with feſpect to Aſia properly ſo 


calbd. We only know, that his great applica- | 
tion was to raiſe money by all ſorts of means. 


He cauſed payment to be made of thoſe ſums 
of money, which had been promifed Pompey, 
exacting at the ſame time freſh ones, on vari- 


ous pretences. He made ho ſcruple to plun- 


der temples, and receiy*d a great nimber of 
golden crowns from the Princes and inhabitants 
of different cities and countries. In this he 


only ſtuck to his * les, of which he made 


no ſecret : ſaying, ere are two expedients 
« abſolutely necẽſfary for eſtabliſhing and con. 
& firming a govefninent, foKiers and money 
And theſe two expedients mutually 2 
each other. By money, foldiers are raiſed, 
ce and ſecur'd to your thtereft ; and by the fol- 
« diers arms, money is levied : arid if either 
« of theſe expedieiits fail, the other cannot 
« Jong fabfiſt.” Suck were his thoughts, and 
fuch was his diſcourſe; which implied no more 
_ the truth; but which to be lawfully put 
tice, ſupp6ſes- it to be done by a leg; 


| E rity, and to ſome lawful end. 


Cæſar, having with his uſual application, 
diſpatch'd all the affairs which detain'd him iii 
the Eaſtern countries, hurried away for Italy, 
where he arrived ſooner than was expected. 
But before I begin the relation of his tranfac- 


tions there, tis neceſſary for me to take notice 


of ſeveral events; which have not yet found 


Fore, 1 in my narration. In the firſt place there- 


give an account of the war in Ulx⸗ 


ricum, — che two factions which then di 


vided the empire: In the next place I ſhall 105 
ine forte particular facts, which concern ſome 
2 Romans | 


Poöptor ads Vert Conil. 83 5 


bf Koni of diſtinction, and certain people of + Ry 795 
Greece. And ſhall defer giving any account of * =_ 
the increaſe of the vanquiſh'd. party in Afric bl = 


dif of the commotions in Spain, *rilt it h 
benetefliry for me 9 of Fn wats in 
| es. | 


25 1 Aube hte he ar 112013 195 
. far ant 1 25, Calnus takes Alben, Me-, 
Wo and P om, for Ceſar. Death if . 
5” Claudras, Prediftion of the Py 12240 
at . Sulpicius and e, make "vie 
4 voluntary 4 5 of Martellut. 
cer is ilt A 5 ou 3orh orga” ey, 
&r s af Fquierades 42 his - 
Ws Er wg C2far, and is 
ole ale Dl "lt e Rome after the 
Battle of Phar ſatin. Ef appointed Diftator, 
it i. Anthony Gand il of the torſe. Miſe 
2 of Anthony. . ' is fapine amd itt injuſtice. 
mmm nom in Rom orcaffoned by Doldbella the, 
Tpi. Ceſar, on bis return 10 Ronie, quells 
 thefe troubles, without examining into paſt 2486. 
75 far endeavors td raiſe ee at any falt. 
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enz 15 5 brad. Cæſar ingratigles 7 

1 le prople. Rewwrils the Teadirs of his 

; Caleirus and Pathilits appointed Cl. | 

Cefer cduſes him | to be nominated Di@ator 5 7 

and Conſul for the enjuing year, and rakes Cr. 
pidur for his Collegut” in de Cenſullbip, a | - 
I 1. bis General of 1 the horſe, Sedition 7 
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A. R. 705. reſolution.  The'principles of his condud? in res 


Ant. C. 47. 5 
9 gard to his ſoldiers. 8 
War in IL E have ſeen that Pompey's party was. 
byricum be- too ſtrong for Cæſar's in IIlyricum. 


4ween the However the city of Salonæ, the capital of the 
partiſans of __ _ :+hitood th 3 r 
COuntry withitood the torrent, and even main- 


Ce/ar an 


Pompey, tain'd a fiege againſt M. Octavius. This Lieu- 


Cl. 9. B. tenant of Pompey, who, with the aſſiſtance of 


Civ. III. 9. Libo, had drove out Dolabella, and taken C. 


Antonius priſoner, endeavoured at firſt to per- 
ſuade the Romans, ſettled in Salonæ, and 


* maſters of the place, to open the gates to him. 


But not being able to ſucceed, he reſoly'd to 


attack the city and take it by ſtorm. The Ro- 


mans, who defended it, were determined, not- 
withſtanding their few numbers, to abide all 


extremities, ſooner than forfeit their fidelity to 


Cæſar; and rather than ſurrender, they ſet at 


liberty all their ſlaves capable of bearing arms, 


13 


and cut off their women's hair, to make uſe of 


it in their engines of war. 


a Octavius, perceiving their obſtinacy, beſieged 


the city in form, and form'd five camps round 
Salonæ. The beſieged made a vigorous de- 
fence : and altho'ꝰ they were in great want of 
proviſions, . they held out for a conſiderable 
time. Till one day about noon,. obſerving 


that Octavius's ſoldiers were not at halt pals, 5 
iſtribu- 


and ſeem'd remiſs in their duty, they d 


ted their women and children round the walls, 


to make a falſe ſhow to the enemy; at the 


fame time that they themſelves, ſupported by 
the. ſlaves. to whom they had given freedom, 


made fo vigorous and well-conduCted. a ſalley, 
that they carried Octavius's five camps, one 


— =. 


| after the other. This obliged him to raiſe the 


* 7 IS 
| * 


"oa 


Furiuis and VaTinivs, Confuls, 


| ſhips with the broken remains of his troops, 


he return d to Epirus. This affair happen; d 


while Pompey was yet at Dyrrachim. 
© The Romans of Salonze had applied to Cæ- 
far, during the ſiege, for a reinforcement, but 


— 


he had not been able to ſend them any. The 


ſummer following, the ſame in which he en- 


gaged Pompey, Cornificius came by his order 
into Illyricum, with two legions. He there 
had a double war to carry on, with the natives, 


and with M. Octavius, who after the battle of 


Pharſalia, had return'd into the gulph with his 
fleet, and endeavoured to draw over to his par- 
ty, the inhabitants of the little iſles, and of the 
coaſts of Illyricum. Cornificius, by a conduct 
equally active and prudent, continually gained 
ſome advantage over theſe twofold enemies. 
When Cæſar was in purſuit of Pompey, he 
was inform'd that. ſeveral of the vanquiſh'd 
party had flung themſelves, in , great bodies, 
into Illyricum, on the ſide of Macedonia. He 


was apprehenſive that they there might become 


powerful, and imagin'd that Cornificius had 
need of a reinforcement. He therefore order'd 


Gabinius to march into that province with ſome 


new raiſed legions. Gabinius was one of Pom- 


knowledgment for having, recall'd him from 
was brave, but he maintain'd not on this occa- 
ſion the reputation he had formerly acquir'd in 


Syria and in Egypt; and at the time his 
hopes began to flatter him, and fortune ſeem'd. 


inclin'd to favour him, he met, in IIlyricum, 


With infamy, and death. © 


G 3 Illyricum 


Pens creatures, but had join'd Cæſar, in ac- 


exile, by the law paſs d in his firſt Dictatorſhip. 
Tho' his principles were bad, he nevertheleſs. 


| 8 
8 Ae, 7 5 30 1 6 5 7. ; F + 1 Eg? A. R. 5 | 4 
ſiege: So making what haſte he cou'd to his 4 795. | 
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Forms and V A Tus, lead 


Illyricum being @ harren OO 71 2 not 
an eaſy matter for Gabinius to f bend | 
there, 8 as the ee be frie 


to Cæſar's party. Twas then th the moſt rigi 
time of the year, and the winter, beſides in- 


commoding the troops by its {eyere cold, pre- 
yented any convoys Son gby | {es W coin 
having to contend with all theſe difficulties, 
made ſeveral attempts, and as cen failed : he 
attack d caſtles garriſon'd b the Barbarians, 


and was repulſed with loſs. he Sauer 5 
_ of which was, that he became contem 


8070 5500 le £9 


his enemies; ſo that when he returne 


næ they attack'd his army, beat him, — 115 


a great number of his people. Gabinius, hay- 
ing retired into the city with the remains of h 2 
Q 


defeat, was there ſeiz'd with a diſtemper, 


which he ſoon after died. 
By his defeat and death, Octavius became 
abſolute in the province. His fleet command: 


ed at ſea: and the natives of the country Ve 


his friends. Cornificius preſſed on all ſides wit 
OT kept his ground, and Cæſar, the en 
ut up in Alexandria, was at too great a diſ- 
Fer, and too much employ d, to think of Il 
lyricum. The only reſource for C far's arty 


in this country, Was a man, W who hit erto 


appear*d in hiftory, as a perſon of a mean ſou], 


and deprav'd morals, but who nevertheleſs was 


5 then at Brunduſium, and bein 10 applie 


a reſolution truly ange, He hag vi 


of great ag jc] and underſtood perfetciy 
well the art of war. 


The man, I mean, | is Yatinivs 3 5 1290 55 | 


Cornificius to came to his 755 Ab RE 
ſtanding an indiſpoſition he then la abour'd 175 


undertook and executed this expedition, Wi 


hin 


n an Maes Conſuls. 


o 


him a good number of veteran. ſoldiers, who 8 795: 


had men left behind at Brunduſium, on account 


of ſickneſs, at the time Cæſar's legions went 
into Greece. But he wanted ſhips, or at leaſt 
he had not ſufficient to form a fleet capable of 
Octavius : Whereupon he wrote to 


engaging 
Fufius Calenus, whom Cæſar had left in A- 
chaia, to ſend him as many as he had occaſion 


for; but this ſupply not coming ſo ſoon as the 


exigence of affairs requir'd, he determin'd to 
make uſe of ſuch as he had. To ſome large 


7 ſhips of war, which were in the port of Brundu- 
ſium, he made an addition of great numbers 


of {mall veſſels, which he arm'd with beaks : 


and on board this fleet, compoſed in this man- 


ner, he embark' d his veteran troops, and gave 


chace to Octavius. 


This latter actually fled from Vatinius, and 


even raiſed the ſiege of Epidaurus, which was 


then begun. But having had information of 


the ſtrength of the enemy's fleet, and knowing 


his own to be far ſuperior in number and rate 
of ſhips, he halted in a port of a little iſland 


called Tauris, and made all the neceſſary dif- 


poſitions for an engag agement. As Vatinius 
purſued his courſe, 
Octavius's fleet coming out of harbour i in line 
of bene 

Surpriſed he was, but not diſconcerted: he 
| imm diately gave the ſignal for fight ; and be- 
ing ſenſible that his ſhips cou'd not engage the 


_ enemy's but at great diſadvantage, e deter- 


mined to reſt the affair entirely on courage, 
and accordingly order'd the m__ on which he 
Was aboard, and which was of five banks of 


dars, to attack the Admiral-galley of the enemy. 
2 2 "ou ſhock, which was very violent, 
5 REY Octavius's 


faw, all on a ſudden 


8388 Foriwvs and Varmrus, Conſuls. 

4. R. 705. Octavius's galley loſt its beak. Immediately . 
a O an. the veſſels of both parties moved up to the af. E's 

ſiſtance of their Chiefs, and as they cloſed in on 


all ſides, there was no longer a poſſibility of 


working any of them. Twas now a cloſe en- 
gagement, and nothing cou'd have happened 
more favourable for Vatinius's ſoldiers, whoſe 
bravery and experience aſſured them victory, as 
ſoon as they could have an opportunity of 
boarding. Octavius's galley was ſunk : many 
others ſhar'd the ſame fate, or were taken; 
numbers of his ſoldiers were kill'd or drown'd, 
and *twas with difficulty that he himſelf eſca- 
ped with ſome few ſhips. Vatinius, after the 
victory, went to refreſh himſelf in the port, 
which Octavius had juſt quitted. . 
This victory was deciſive. Octavius fled to 
the coaſt of Greece, from whence he went to 


Sicily, and afterwards into Africa. No veſſel 
under Pompey's colours dared appear in the 
Adriatic : and the province of Illyricum obey d 


the laws of Cæſar, and the orders of Cornifi- 


cCius. Vatinius after this glorious exploit re- 
turned to Brunduſium, without the loſs of a 


ſingle ſhip, nor even, if you take literally the 
expreſſion of the ancient hiſtorian, of a ſingle 

Can, In Greece, the Athenians and Megarians had 
tales A. with difficulty received Cæſar's yoak. This 


thens, Me- General, e' er the battle of Pharſalia had been 


* and fought, had ſent Fufius Calenus, at the head 


| fo fr Ce. Of a conſiderable detachment, to make war a- 


ainſt Pompey's Lieutenants, who were in po- 


ar. 
Dio. Ap- ſeſſion of the Southern eee Fufius 
plan, You'd have been glad to have penetrated int 
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Peloponneſus; but Rutilius Lupus, one of the . K 705 
Chiefs of the contrary party, bavi taken the T | 
precaution to raiſe a wall croſs the Iſthmus, Fu- 
Hus went and laid ſiege to Athens; and imme- _ 
diately took the Pirzeus, whoſe fortifications . 
had been raiſed by 'Sylla. Nevertheleſs the A- 
thenians were ſo obſtinately ſet againſt Czar, 
that they ſtill held out, till hearing of Pompey's 
defeat, they opened their gates to Calenus. 
Cæſar, whoſe clementy they nat by their 
deputies, pardoned them, not without reproach- - 
ing them in the following manner: * Muſt 
„ you ever be indebted to the glory of your 
s anceſtors, for protecting you from a puniſh- 
«© ment, which your own actions have incur- ,. , = _ 
The inhabitants of Megara ſhould have fol- 
lowed the example of the Athenians, in their | 
ſubmiſſion. But, to their misfortune they were 
_ obſtinate enough to (ſtand a ſiege. After a Plut. Brut, 
pretty long reſiſtance,” perceiving the enemy in-  _ 
tended to ſtorm the city, they thought of let- 
ting looſe ſome lions, which Caſſius had left to 
be taken care of in their city, till he ſhould ſend 
for them to Rome, for the games he intended 
to give on his being choſen edile; . which office 
he then made application for. But the lions 
were no ſooner at liberty than, inſtead of ſeiſ- 
ing Calenus's ſoldiers, they turned on the Me- 
garians themſelves, and tore ſeveral of them 
to pieces, ſo that they became objects of com- 
paſſion and horror to their very enemies. The 
reſt of the inhabitants were ſold to ſlavery. But 
Calenus had ſo much conſideration and com- 
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ſtion for them, as to ſell them to buyers who 

ſome friendſhip for them, and * at 4 

ver moderate price; to the intent that theſe 

2 5 unate Megarians might have it in their 

pover to ranſom themſelves, and that ſo anci- 

ent and illuſtrious a city might be able to reco- 
ver itſelf. 

Cæſar's victory at Pharſalia opened a paſſage 
for Calenus into Peloponneſus. He marched 
towards Patræ, where Cato, as I have already 
mentioned, after leaving the iſle of Corcyra, 
had brought the chief part of Pompey” 's fleet. 
On his approach, Cato. retired: and Calenus 

met wig no farther oppoſition throughout an 


Greec 
—_ W 3 — only now to take notice of ſome par- 
H. Her- evlar facts, which ought not to be palled o- 


Ain of Fer in Glence. And the firſt of this Kind which 


rhe Pytbian Occurs to me, is the death of e 1 | 
ach. A man more eminent on account of his rank 
and family, than for his merit, bur whale high 
birth has given him 2 place among the . 
illuſtrious citizens of Rome. He had followed 
Lucan.l. Pompey, whoſe eldeſt ſon had married his 


| V. da , and had been deputed by that Ger 


neral, at the commencement of 1 war, to 

command in Achaia. Appius, be 7 * un: 

eaſy, and apprehending a n e . 
more on his own account, than in conſideration 


of the cauſe he had cpouſed, — 9 


conſult the oracle at Delphos, on the ſucceſs of 
the war. He had ever n addicted to divina- 
tion in all its branches, and had made 2 {erigus 
ſtudy of this pretended ſcience.  'The 
here was to make the Pythia ſpeak. For the 
oracle had been ſo long ected, and the 


Fe got ſo little honour and profit by the - 
; £7 end. | 


Ne and verre, — 91 


exerciſe of her function, that twas nat worth des 7 * 5 


to expoſe herſelf to the 10 and 


hich hg 
3 her. She 


therefore refuſed to enter the cave, and to place 
herſelf on the Tripod, till Appius made uſe of 
bis authority, and compelled her to a compli- 
ance. Whereupon ſhe return'd him this an- 
ſper: Roman, this war is none of your con- 
& cern; you ſhall obtain the country of Eu- 
e bas.” This prediction, which ſeems to have 
been adapted fo the inclinations of Appius, 
which alc the Pythia was not unacquainty 
td with, had a · different event, than what he, 
to hom it was addrſſed, expected. He was 
in 9 that undichte in ſome corner of 
ene might ſee the — 45 univerſe in 4 
erment, HG — effected by its emotions. 
In effect he avoided the diſaſters of the war, 
but twas "x, diſeaſe, + Which. ous my 
ompey appointed Autiius | 
man 2 Who ale the wall crols the Iſth- 
1 as has been related 
r the battle of Pharſalia, two illuſtrious OT 
fugitives, Sery. Sulpicius and M. Marcellus, %, at, 


their conduct, tho? otherwiſe of very different woluntary 

characters. We have ſeen them joint Conſuls, eilt. Con- 
and found that at the time Marcellus treated? 3 

Cæſar with great haughtineſs, Sulpicius was ; 
always inclined to be more moderate. As to 

the latter he was of a very mild diſpoſition, 

and was one of the laſt. who determined to 


7 g9 into-Groece, in order to join Pompey z and 


- 4 Nihil ad te hoc, Roma- ber Coe! * Ie 4 
* bellum ent Eu- * ©” 3. Or 4 
6 | | whit 


agreed in the ſame ns Pak with regard to (oice of a 
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IE 5. what induced him at length to take this hazard: 
*aus reſolution, was probably the ill ſucceſs 
which ſeem'd at firſt to threaten Cæſar, in the 
' Spaniſh war againſt Afranius and Petreſus. 
For Pompey was no ſooner defeated than Sul- 
picius gave over all thoughts of war. He ſeems 
even to have done more, and to have at the 
fame time taken the * reſolution of giving up 
the ſatisfaction of living in his native country. 
He therefore retired to ſome city of Greece or 
Aſia, in order to paſs the remainder of his days 
in the ſtudy of philoſophy and polite learning, 
to which he had always greatly applied himſelf, 
But Cæſar, who = great regard to mildneſs 


r . 4 
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and moderation, drew him ſome time after from 
„ ai e oy and a pointed him Proconſul of 
| 24 #1. Achaia, as I ſhall hereafter have occaſion to 
| mention. * 


As for M. Marcellus, Sulpicius $ ; Collegue, 55 
it is a known fact he retired to Mitylene, and 
there en himſelf more than ever, to the 
ſtudy of eloquence and philoſophy, having for 
his inſtructor Cratippus the philoſopher, who 
is well known by e commendations Cicero 
beſtows on him in ſeveral paſſages. As Mar- 
cellus was of a great ſoul, philoſophy to him 

. was not a. barren ſpeculation : by its aſſiſtance 

he ſuſtained the traverſes of fortune with con- 

pO ſtancy, and found in the uprightneſs and pu- 
rity of his intentions, a conſolation for the 

chance of events. Brutus, > ſpeaking as inter- 
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| but I infer it from ſame paſſa= b Maximè laudandus eſt, 4 
| e in Cicero, particularly in qui hoc tempore ipſo 
5 con- 
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locutor in one of, Cicero 8 dialogues, expreſſes 
great admiration of his conſtancy: But h 


0 expreſſed himſelf more fully, and with more FO 


energy, in a work of his own, of which Seneca 
has preſery d ſome very memorable paſſages. 
« I have ſeen, ſaid he, Marcellus in his exile 
-& at Mitylene, enjoying all the felicity that hu- 
e an nature is capable of, and more deſirous 
& than ever of uſefa] knowledge, And when 
« J left him, I could not think I was taking 
EY leave of a baniſhed” man, . but rather that I | 
e myſelf was going into baniſhment.” He 
added, that Cæſar had 1 7 50 by Mitylene, 
without making any ſtay there, becauſe he could 
not ſupport the ſight of a man of ſo much me- 
rit, reduced to a fituation ſo unworthy of him, 
How glorious was it for Marcellus, ſays 
& Seneca, that in his exile he ſhould create 
«envy in Brutus, and confuſion in. Cæſar. 
« Each of them has beſtow'd a very honour- 
& able commendation on him; Brutus was 
«© concerned to return. to Rome without him, 
c and Cæſar was aſham'd.” *Twas on Czfar's 
return from Aſia, after defeating Pharnaces, 
_ that Brutus, who accompanied Mag a 
Marcellus at Mitylene. 


conſoletur ſe quum conſci- 
entia optime mentis, tum 
etiam uſurpatione & renova- 
| tione doctrinæ. Vidi enim 


Mitylenis nuper virum, at- qu 
que, ut dixi, vidi plane vi- | 
g linquere non potuit, Ceſar 


rum. Cic. Bruto, n. 250. 


2 Brutus ait ſe. vidiſſe 


Marcellum Mitylenis exſu- 
lantem, &, quantum mods 
natura hominis - | puteretur, 
| beatiflime viventem; neque 


unquam bonarum Artium 5 


3 
8 


| eupidiorem nods illo tem · 


. Ttaque adjicit, viſum 
fibi i ſe magis in èxſilium ire, 
qui fine illo rediturus eſſet, 
vam illum inexfiliorelinqut 
. Illum exſulem Brutus re- 


videre. Contigit enim illi 
teſtimonium utriuſque. Bru- 
tus ſine Marcello reverti ſe 


48 Cæſar erubuit. Sen. 


ds Ch. ad —_ 1. 9. 
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727. I ſcatce know of any but Sulpicius and N. 
d 27. Marcellus, who this made ne 4 voluts | 
tary exile, after the battle of Pharfatia. As for 
the reſt, thoſe, who did hot join Cato, in ordet 
to rene / the war in Africa, had recourſe to ns 
conquetor's clemency, and 4 applied fot leave 
efurn into Traly, and to Rete Many of theſe 
Litter remain'd in Achaia under Calenus, Wait⸗ 
ing for a deciſion of, their” fate from Gtr 
ids, . whom other bufinefs employ'd for a 
long time in Alexandria. They all of them 
ſooner of later 6btaified what they delted: : 
but we are not able to be particular on chis | 
head, unleſs as to what regards the two Q, Ci 
cero's, father and ſon, who on this 
acted an ufibecoming Part. 
Cicero is It muſt be rettiembeted, "that . Cites, 
ill reared Brother to the Orator, had ſerv'd as — 
& bis far's Lieiitenant in Gail, This however did 
eue, not prevent his fiding with Po venm ai & ih N55 ev 
I 


2 War, which could — bes be N 


Att. I. XI. to his former General. 
that he Was the occaſion Tm kit ir ch s TE N 


ing Italy, and * had heat up for him. This is 

the expreſſion he made ufe of, to imply the 
ſignal of his departure. Cicero was at rundu- 
frum,' in great anxiety as to what treatment he 
was to expect, when he was informed of this 
expreſſion of Cæſar: and tlic“ he had already 
cauſe to complain of his brother; yet as he 

had ever had a great affection and regard for 

Him, he immediately wrote to Ceſar,” in the 
nnn terms. N > not leſs ſenfibly 

& concern'd 


4 Quintum fratrum lituurm' » De Quitito fratre meo non 
meæ profeCtionis fuiſſe. Cic. minds laboro, quà m de me 


ad Att, XI. 11. 6 6: ſed eum tibi commen- 
| | | dare 


aw and Vari 92. S 

« concernꝰd for my brother, than for my felt 5& 
4 ind tho“ in my "prefant ſituation, "hi rould 
de prẽſumptien in me to ſpeak in his behalf, „ 
« yet thus far 1 os venture, to entreat you 

gt to 517 that "twas through his ful | 

« that I fafl'd in 9 or affection to you, 

12 


2 alvays * 
& reſt: and yu fi we ſe out fogether fro from 
* fealy, He only accom anied me, not led mie, 

* irt that) Jure malle 

be improper 5107 me to inckrtede for him 


= 


| Ak W 8 


to remain in Four inte- 


other reſpe&s, *twou' d a 


« py, your. natural mildnefs, and the friead- 


Ae g *rwixt you and him, fnulk 
5 4 mitte your Bur if the conſic deration of 
* my name can be of no ſervice to Him, at 
eo leaſt [ beg, and repeat my inſtances, that it 
er” * Bay ty do hitn no ackrimem 8 

his letter, which is full of brothetly* affec- 
tion, is at the ſame time wrote with Seat Pru- 
dende and circumſpection, and does honour to 
Cicero. His brother did not obſerve the. like 
conduct in regard to Him: for when he retired 
to Patræ, after Porſipey's defeat, he was not 


ſatisfied with declaiming againſt Gcero, to any 


one that would give Ai the Hearing, he even 


contrivd to make Cæfar acquainted with his 
unbdecoming invectives. And Inis ſon, a youth” 


_ of a violent, impetuous temper, went into A- 
ſia, not fo much with intention to obtain his 


5 
dare hoe meo tettiport bn meihbe itineristomſtem, non 


audeo. Illud duntaxat ta men ducem. Quare cetéris in 6. 

audebo petere abs Fr quot bus tantum ei tribues, quan- 

f oro, ne quid exiſtimes ab tum humanitas tua veſtra- 
factum eſſe, quo minds que amicitia poſtulat, 


mes in tg officts Enltareiit, © 6 ne quid apf erbt, 14 


minuſve te diligerem: pori- te vehementer etiam __ 
uſque ſemper illum auctorem etiam rogo; I. Aid. 
noſtræ conjunctionis te 

1 | 1 805 father * 


F Ak. 205, father's pardon, as to impeach his uncle. All 
22. *7*Cxfar's friends, who were for the moſt part 
| alſo Cicero's, reſented the ingratitude of his 
brother. They nevertheleſs were favourable to 
him, knowing, that though Cicero was, with-. 
out doubt, concern'd at the ill return made 
him by his relations, yet he was far from de- 
firing to be reveng'd on them. as the 
fon, who met with Cæſar at Antioch, obtain'd, 
the pardon he came to apply for, thro the re- 
| commendation of Hits,, » 
Pa#ticu- This was nos the only vexation Cicero met; 
vers e Ci- with, during his ſtay at Brunduſium. Not to 
Ceres _ mention his domeſtic affairs, his eſtate running, 
TD to ruin, the bad economy of his wife, the un- 
\fay a: happy ſituation of his favourite daughter Tul-, 
Brundyfi- lia, who was obliged to be divorced from Do- 
en. z Abella, and had not wherewith. to ſupport her 
At I. XI. Tank. All theſe facts concern Cicero's private, 
ilfe, and are no part of a ge hiſtory. But 
beſides ſo many fubjects of grief, the cruel un- 
certainty he remained in for near a year, was to, 
him ſo tormenting, that he was abſolutly di- 
ſpirited. JC 
Cic. Phil. Immediately on his arrival at Brunduſium,, 
II. 59. he ran a very great riſk, For preſently after 
Anthony alſo came there, with the victorious, 
legions of Pharſalia, He might, had he been 
ſo diſpoſed, put Cicero to death, Who had re- 
turn'd into Italy of his own accord, or at leaft 
without any ſign manual of Cæſar. Anthony, 
forebore making uſe of his power, and in the 
ſequel. made great merit of this pretended piece 
of ſervice, which Cicero very rightly ſtiles a 
highwayman's courteſy, who boaſts. to have 
given a perſon his life, becauſe he did not de- 
prive him of it. But at laſt he e 
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that Anthony, at that juncture, had the power 4: R. 7 795» 


of diſpoſing of him, as he thought 
Tho' he — freed from this d — 
not free from inquietude. For having conceiv*d 
hopes, that Cæſar would not be long before he 
came into Italy, or at leaſt, that wherever he 
might happen to be, he would not fail ſending 
him ſome aſſurances of his friendſhip; the A- 
lexandrian war entirely diſconcerted him. Cæ- 
ſar was then too buſy to think of objects more 


remote, and was a long time without ſending 


any advices into Italy. During this interval, 


he was nominated Dictator; and Mark Antho- 4h 


2 having under him the title and authority of 
eneral of the horſe, Cicero 8 fate ſtill e 


ll on him. 
This General 21 chit bed was 5 1 5 5 


Nrving the ſame moderation, or confining 
-himſelf within the ſame bounds as his Dictator. 
He had like to have ſo far affronted Cicero, as 

co force him to leave Italy, on the following 


1 Cæſar, on à faſſe report which had Cic. ad, 


n ſpread, that Cato was returned into Italy, 
and intended to mo publicly at Rome, 
wrote to Anthony, by no- means. to ſuffer it : 
adding, that his intention was, that no one of 

thoſe, who had taken 7 arms againſt him, 
ſhould be permitted to in Italy, without 
his expreſs 5 — "Lathe: acquainted Cicero 
with this letter, at the ſame time making in- 
different apologies for his being obliged to car- 
ry it into execution. Cicero diſpateh d a friend 
to him, to repreſent, that twas by vertue of a 
letter from Dolabella, wrote by Cæſar's 3 P 

that he had come to Brunduſium. . rs 3 

means he was permitted to ſtay there; but he 


5 had the — to 7% the ee made 
in 


Xp 


2 Forts and VA TIN Ius, Conſul“ 
; 1 1 in his favour, particulariſed in the manifeſto 
Ame 0. ubliſhed by Anthony... conformable to Cæſar's 
NT” So that he ſaw himſelf publicly 8 
up, as under ſubjection to — 0 conqueror, at 
the ſame time, ſo many others either ſtill main- 
tain'd the cauſe of liberty, or at leaſt made 
their peace privately, and without TRAN "we 
world. acquainted with it. Arie 
Such treatment could not but make him — 
85 eaſy, and the Dictator's filence ſtill kept him 
Cic. ad in greater perplexity. At length, about the 
Att. XI. beginning of June, he receiv'd a letter, which, 
16, 17. he was told, came from Cæſar. But as it Was 
couch'd in indefinite terms, and wrote with 
great coolneſs, he fi ed its being ſuppoſi- 
titious. Tis probable he was not out in his 
conjecture, — that Balbus and Oppius, friends 


to Cziar and Cicero, had, in conjunction wich 15 


Atticus, fram d this letter to conifort and give 
eaſe to a man, who ſunk under the weight ef 
| _ deen Cicero 3 -_ months 
ad in this uncertainty. the beginning q 
Re 5 „ he receiv'd a letter from Cæſar, =o 
XIV. 23. which, he en 90 his wife, he was talerably 
ſatisfied. This is doubtleſs the ſame letter be 
of, in his oration for Ligarius, and 
Polzer wherein Cæſar wiſhes him to continue ta enjoy 
ogg 5" all the prerogatives,. and all the honours he had 
a been poſſeſſed of, at the ſame time permitting 
him to retain the title of Imperator, 9 the 
Lictors and Faſces, which had conſtantly re- 
main 'd with him, fince his Rong: Froconſul of 
e ad Giorns,: to his real evils, added imagioaty 
Att. XI. ones. He ſuſpected the facility with which 
20, 21. Cæſar forgave his enemies, and conceiv'd-it 
rn might be TY an + and n 2 
45 "IRC 
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the PiRator, not having actually time to exa- 4, R. bes. 
mine into the different circumſtances of che Ant. C47» 
perſons ho applied to him, reſerved himſelf 
ar 2 further | inquiry, when he ſhould be more 
a leiſure. Cicero was not entirely free fm 


theſe ee *ill Ceſar's return into I: 
caly, He went to meet him, and was receiv'd He goes ts 


phy him in do gracious and frank a manner, that Cæſar, ana 


er leſt he was perſuaded that the paſt was en- een. 


3 abh recei- 


tirely forgotten, 


- | Caſar, on his coming to Rome, found every Flut. Cie. 


1 Fog 


rivateſet- Sate of 
Rome after 
the battle 


came to Rome. For Cæſar, through modera- 
of it to che Senate not being willing to inſult Bio. 1. 
Fompey's ill ſucceſs, gr to ſeem to triumph at XLII. 
the misfortunes of the public. The city had 
for a long time been ſubject to Cæſar. So that 
Pompey's defeat and death produced no other 
effect there, than to ſtrengthen and confirm the 
 <onqueror's power. Every thing remain d 

, H quiet 
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A. 


A. NC- 


R. Jog. quiet during the adminiſtration of Servilius * 5 
fauricus the Conſul. $1124 


Ceſar + *Twas he" doubtleſs ks; by vertue of his 
Di&ator, poſt, and by order of the Senate; nominated 
and Aube, Cæſar Dictator for the whole enſuing year. The 


II. 


& s 


Genera 


- be arſe. © choice of a General of the horſe properly de- 


pended on the Dictator: but Cæſar was at tos 
great a diſtance, to wait' His orders: So that 
a Nis triends procured this kondurable pelt ker 
Anthony. The election of the other ma 
a — ſuch as Conſuls, Pretors, 'Curule 
diles, and Queſtors, became impracticable af. 
ter the nomination of the Dictator. As ſooh 
as there was a Dictator appointed, his power 
abſorbed the reſt of the magiſtracy, who had 
no longer any function, but ſuch as he pleaſed 
to aſſign them; and he particularly preſided 
at elections. This right in equity was, in the 
preſent n backid by force: and 
no body was ſo hardy as eden to form ebnjec- 
tures of Czfar's intentions in regard to the ad- 
miniſtration, as yy y's ruin had made his 
power abſolute. on the firſt of Janu- 
ary there was no other magiſtrate in the whole 
empire (the Tribuns and Ediles of the people 
excepted) but Cæſar, Dictator, then ſhut up in 
Alexandria, and Mark Anthony, General of 
the horſe, enjoying in Rome an unlimited, un 
divided power. 


"Mifcondu# .. | would have Deen difficult for chend 
of <P" firatian to have fallen i ig worſe hands? ? nor 


can any thing be imagined- more vicious, 85 
more indecent than Anthony?*s perſonal behavi - 


Cic. 1 75 our. Conſtant dees drunkenneſs, the 


n. 63: Io company of buffoons and actreſſes, intem- 


Plut. An. Perance to that exceſs, as even to vomit in the 
ton. Forum, and in the execution of his office; theſe 


5 E „ 


— 


8 Var ius, Conduls. : 10 1 
were the ſcenes wherewith Rome was entertain- 4. R. 705 


ed by its ſingle magiſtrate. And *twas thought A "Ma 4 


very extraordinary that, at th? ne Cæſar ex- 
poles himſelf ts tt to the greateſt farygues, and con- 
ronted the greateſt dangers, in order to put 
an end to a war of, ſuch importance, and of fo 
great difficulty; he, who appeared the chief of 
his, party, . ſhould, have no other concern than g 
what, to eat, and where with to get drunk. 
Let this ſhameleſs manner of living in A Hit rapine 
thony, hurt none but himſelf ; but his rapine © e 3 
and exactions were the ruin of many citizens. * 
Deſcended from a prodigal, extravagant father, 
and he himſelf ll more prodigal and extra- 
vagant, one may gueſs at the ill ſituation of his 
affairs. Seeing therefore the power in his 
hands, he made uſe of that opportunity to re- 
trieve his fortune, or rather, to indulge his 
rage of expence. Ie pillaged on all ſides, ſold 
ublicly the laws of roperty, beſtowing on 
{tity eſtates, which they had no right to, and 
taking from others, their lawful inheritance. It | 
may be imagined he did not want for pretences, ; 
in a, city abounding with malecontents, and RY | 
_ whoſe citizens, for the moſt part, regretted the  ' | 
Joſs of the ancient manner of government, and fo | 
only ſubmitted to the reigning tyranny, thro* | 
neceſſity. . 
He-alſo endeavoured to terrify people into o- Dio. 
bedience. F or which purpoſe, when he pre- | 
2 ded at the public aſſemblies and games, he 
kept his ſword by his fide, which | ad never 
been done before in Rome ; and was always 
accompanied by a number of ſoldiers ready . 
* 5 orders i 1 execution. wh | 155 ons - Rome 
e city, by reſigning its li OT, 
have hop'd to have been no longer embroiled : 3 2 
1 $4 but Gur ER 


- 


22 
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but Dolabella would not permit the Romans 1 4 
enjoy that ſlender conſolation. He was a youn 8 
man of great parts and courage, bold ard am- 


| bitious, arid futther, involy*'d'in debt, were 


2 majority of thofe who had fided with Cz- 

'I order to get rid of all His cteditors,” and 
at t the ſame time make 4 hum ber of friends, by 
4 project which could not fail pleaſing che ma- 


jority of the victorious party, he feviv d che 


_ ſcheme attempted the prece ing year by Cœ . 
ius, and reſolved to procute an at of inſolven- 


cy. The office of Tribun of the people, 
which ſubſiſted, even when all other offices 
were vacant, was the only method for Dola- 
lla to put his deſign in execution. Altho* 
5 1 orn, he got over that obſtacle, by 
himſelf, after the example of Clodius, 
in tn the ebeian order, and was 2 appo eo Tri- 
bun. He was no ſooner inveſted with the of- 
fice, than he propoſed his law for aboliſhing 
all debts ; and, in or to ingratiate himſelf 
with the populace, he propoſe a ſecond, a$ 
Ccelius done, lch exempted tenuntz 
from aying any rent to theit land 2 55 Theſe 
laws highly incenſed all the men of ron 
yet remalnin in Rome, and two of Dolabke 


collegues, ® Aſinius and Trebellius, formal! 


poſed them. This gave riſe to quarrels, 


anmoftties and nermithes, which put the Whole 
85 5 a ferment. | 


ſuited Anthony's circumſtances extrem ch | 


Well, to take the advantage of a law, whi 


cancell'd all debts: 10 that at firſt he fwourd 
Polabella's propofal. But it happened, chat 


at this very time he had ſome u icions,. well 


0 * ee , ane 
0 


* 
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vdr ill founded, of a criminal intrigue between 
his wife and the Tribun. Whereupon he di- 


f 


103 


A. R. yan © 
Ant. C. 47, 


vorced his wife, who was likewiſe his couſin 


| german, the daughter of C. Antonius, Cicero's 
cCollegue. And as this made a breach twixt 


him and Dolabella, he made an offer of his ſer- 


vice to the Senate, who oppoſed with all its 


might the paſling of laws, productive of ſedi- 


tion, and deſtructive of all faith in ſociety, and 
credit in trade. Numbers of people, who had 


_ taken up arms on this accaſion, ſided with the 


Tribun. Anthony, by virtue of a decree of 
the Senate, which enjoin'd him, in conjunction 


with the other Tribuns, to be careful of the 


ſafety of the city, forbid any one to carry arms, 
who was not in the ſervice of the republic, and 


introduced freſh troops into Rome, beſides 


what he had for his proper guard. Dolabella, 
_ who! prceiv'd himſelf favoured by the multi- 
tude, maintain'd his ground obſtinately, both 


againſt the Senate and againſt the General's ſol- | 


diers. And what made him the rather perſiſt 
in this obſtinacy, were the accounts recery'd of 
Czfar's fituation in Alexandria, which was ſaid 
to be very hazardous, inſomuch that twas the 
opinion of many that he muſt there periſh. 
hen oer ee mam all the —_— 
ties in Egypt, la, apprehending his juſ 
diſpleaſure, ſeemꝭd to . 1 0 — 


« 
5 s. 
2 


moderate. But the commotions in Aſia, and 


the war with Pharnaces, being ſtill ſo many im- 
pediments to the Dictator's return, the Tribun 
reſumed his audacity, and once more laid aſide 


that circumſpection he had afſum'd thro? poli- 


cy, and a dread of the Dictator's reſentment. 


During theſe tranſactions, Anthony was ob- 
liged to leave Rome, to reduce to obedience 


H 4 l Cæſar's 
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Cæſar's. veteran legions, who threaten'd to 
7” mutiny. The victorious legions had not re- 


ceived the rewards which had been promiſed 


them, and nevertheleſs they perceiv'd that 


Cic. ad 


Att. XI. 


21, 22. 


not march, unle 


freſh ſervice was expected from them. For 
the twelfth legion was under orders to go 


into Sicily, doubtleſs to be tranſported from 


thence into Africa againſt Cato, Scipio and 
Juba. This legion refuſed to ſtir, 5 they 
firſt were paid what had been promiſed them: 
and when their officers endeavoured to bring 
them back to their duty, by reminding them 
of their being liable to be puniſhed as mu- 
tineers, they were pelted with ſtones, and 
obliged to retire. The other legions fol- 
low'd their example, and declar'd they would 
5 they were firſt paid their 
arrears. To put à ſtop to this diſorder was 


the buſineſs of Anthony's journey: but Dio, 


who is the ohly author who takes notice of 
it, leaves us in the dark as to its ſucceſs. He 
only ſays, that Anthony, by an unheard of and 


unprecedented ſtep, created to himſelf a Vice- 
gerent, and 3 L. Cæſar, his uncle by 
ide 


the mother's 


„Governor of Rome in his 


, Abſenee. 5 


* 
Ly 


L. Cæſar was a man of high birth, great 
dignity, and conſummate'virtue : very capable 
of commanding people ſenſible of ſhame, or 
reſpect; but very unfit to cope with a perſon 
of Dolabella's reſolution and audacity. So 
that during his adminiſtration, the ſedition wag 
carried to the higheſt exceſs. The creditors on 


one ſide, and the debtors on the other,  form*d _ 


two. camps in the city, between whom were 
daily ſkirmiſhes. They alternately ſeiz d ad- 
yantageoys poſts, and attack d each other _ | 
1 3 „ | 4 ; ; : are 
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lire and ſword. Nay the diſorder was ſo gien re 705% 
that the Veſtals thought themſelves not {afe inn 


their ws 10 and remov d from thence the ſa- 


cred relicks, with which they were intruſted. 
Anthony, on his return to Rome, received 
a freſh order from the Senate, to be careful of 
the ſafety and tranquillity of the public. The 
danger increaſed; Dolabella grew deſperate, 
and having fixed a day for the paſſing of his 
laws, he barricaded the avenues to the Forum, 
erected wooden turrets to prevent any approach, 


and made ſuch diſpoſitions as are uſual in a re- 


gular war, or where a ſiege. is to be maintain'd. 
Anthony on his part aſſembled his troops in the 
Capitol, with which he forc'd the barriers, 

ſeized and broke to pieces the tables on which 

the laws were inſcribed, and having taken ſome 

of the ringleaders priſoners, he immediately 
executed them, by flinging them down the 
Tarpeian rock. This ſeverity however did not 

put an end to the troubles, and the ſedition 

was not appeaſed *till. the news of the ſudden 

defeat of Pharnaces, and of Cæſar's being on 

his march home. Nor were the diviſions and 
animoſities, totally ſuppreſſed till the arrival of 

the Dictator, whoſe preſence inforc'd an awe _ 
and reſpect, which quieted every bod. 
The leaſt Dolabella could have expected, Cæſar, an 
was the loſs of Cæſar's favour. But this ſubtle. % relurn 


* ; a g 5 . ESO Rome, 
litician was never ſevere to ſuch, as had been, „ 


br might be uſeful to him. Beſides the general ;,outle;, 


complaint againſt Anthony rendered his adver- without - 
ſary's cauſe more favourable, Cæſar put them, e 


Into paſt 


both on a level, by pardoning them both. 
Nor did he call any one to account; either Cæſar, an- 
of his own, or Pompey's party, for what was daa uur, 7e 
paſt. But as he had been at a very great ex- 4% money 


pence, Ow rate. 
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pence, and as the African war had need of im- 
' mediate ſupplies, he endeavour d to raiſe mo- 
ney by all forts of methods. It had been cuſ- 
tomary to prefent crowns of gold, and to erect 
ſtatues to victorious Generals. On this pretence 
Cæſar reteiv'd 
gratuities, and voluntary contributions. He 
A lſo borrow'd conſiderably of private perſons 
and from cities : who well knew, accordin = 
Dio, that they ſhould never be repaid the ſums 
they lent. ' But this is that Hiſtorian's 1 
conſtruction; for tis more probable, that Cz- 
far, who made a point of bg pular, had 
no thoughts of defrauding his x. 7 — whom 
he had made ſuch, through com alfidn. What⸗ 
ever might be his intentions, bis death put it 
| out of his power to reimburſe them. 
pe ths Another reſource, in itſelf deteftable, but 
9.9 ..; Which he thought expedient'to raiſe mon 
8 to confiſcate The goods and effects of 25 as 
had been kill'd in the civil war. Po 


mpey him- 


ah. 
| particu- ſelf was not exempt from this rn His 
0 wo eftate, his 2 his 


7 and his goods 


_ _ were ſold like thoſe of a public enemy, and 
bought by bought by Anthony. Cicero has treated this 
Auibom. tranſaction with a force of ſentiment which 
excites the grief and indignation of his readers, 
even at this diſtance of time. Tis one of the 


fineſt paſſages of the ſecond Philippic, << * Ny 
% 00 ar 5 


great ſums, under the title of 


© Cxfar pr wn fe re- 


cepit : felix, ut fibi quidem 
 videbatur; mes autem ſen- 
tentia i uis Reipublica fit 


infelix, felix eſſe non poteſt. 


Haſta poſits pro #de Jovis 


Statorts, — ny me! 


dolor) bona, 


conſumptis enim 1nerhwis, 


tamen infixus animo heret 
inquam, Cn. 
Pompeii ni voci acer- 
biſſimæ ſubjecta præconis. 


»Vna illa in re ſervitutis ob- 


tits ciritatis ingemuit ; 
vientibuſgus | 


Sable. 


Forwis and burns 


“t far, ſays he, returned from Alexandria to 855 
«Rome, happy in his own opinion, but in mine 
* no one can be 175 who has made his country. 
* unhappy: He gave orders for an auckion 
< before the 55 e of Jupiter Stato ; and 
«© there the effects of ompey (alas! "tho! my 
tears ceaſe to flow, yet my grief is ſtill ri- 
< yeted in my heart) the effects, I ſay, of 
«© Pompey were ſhamefully proclaim'd by a 
“e pawling cryer, In this ſingle circumſtance 


<< Rome forgot its avery, to give a free 7 


« courſe to its ſighs : and ſpite of the terror 
« which had enſlaved their ſpirits, the Roman 
"© © people, had yet the liberty of vent their” | 

roahs. Every body was in 4 be tion, 
4 nor could they gueſs, who could be fo im- 


* pious, ſo mad, ſuch an enem 4 to gods and. 
« men, as by bidding for the effects of ey 
t to acknowled 1 09 a legal n 


“ thony was the only. perſon who offered. 
00 Agen ſo many villains, capable of attempt- 
<« ing any thing, who attended that auction, 

60 DET alone dared commit a crime, which 
c ſhocked the molt daring audacity.” 


One may np 


by theſe violent inveRtives 
how much the old partiſans of Pompey, who. 
had {till a majority 5 Rome, were affected at 
ſeeing the effects of this great man ſold at a 
Pa 8 The want of. e was len 3 


vienibaſqus "TEN J 


omnia metu tenerentur, ge- 


omnibus, quiſnam effet tam 


tam demens, tam 
_ dirs hominibuſque hdſtis, qui 
ad — ſcelus ſectionis au- 


| 4 aca eckt 4 


nemo prætor Autonium, præ · 
ſertim quum tet effent cir- 


cum haſtam illam qui omnia 


auderent. Unus mverituseſt, 
qui id auderet, quod omni- 


um fugiſſet & reformidafſet - 
audaem. Cir. Ph. 


II. . 61. 
motive: 
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en motive: but ought this motive to have been 
more prevalent with him than the impolicy of 
exaſperating the people, or than the e in- 
ſtances of mildneſs and generoſity, which he 
had ſhewn on every other occaſion, wherein 
1 memory; of his unhappy rival was Fon. 
This ill got booty did not long proſper with 
— its has 3B 1h = eee ee | 
ly diſſipated, ſpoilt or loſt, Anthony in that 
that bad. not only followed the bent of his fooliſh extra- 
vagant temper ;. but as he conſidered this, ra- 
ther as an acquiſition, than as a purchaſe, he 
perſuaded himſelf he ſhould never be called 
upon for payment of the purchaſe-money. This 
was by no means Cæſar's intention; who was 
very willing to give him time, but who never- 
theleſs at his return from Africa, whither An- 
thony had not followed him, demanded, for 
the public uſe, the money, that Pompey's ef- 
fects had been appraiſed at and fold for. Antho- 
ny was not at all pleaſed with this proceeding : 
and in my opinion, there is ſomething charm- 
ing in the manner Cicero makes him expreſs 
himſelf on this occaſion. He introduces him 
expoſtulating in the following manner, which 
at once denotes his furpriſe and indignation. 
Does Cæſar demand money of me ? have 


Ame C. Cæſar pecuni- 
am ! Cur potiùs, quam ego 


ab illo ? An ille fine me vi- 
cit ? At ne potuit quidem. 
Ego ad iltum belli civilis cau- 
ſa aftuli : 
cioſas rogavi ; ego arma 
contra Conſules imperatoreſ- 


22 Romani, contra 


tum populumque Roma - 


* $ 


ego leges perni- 


num, contra dees patrios, 


araſque & focos, contra pa- 
triam tuli. Num ſibi ſoli 
vicit? Quorum facinus eſt 
commune, cur non ſit eo- 
rum præda communis? 

jus poſtulabas. Sed quid. 


ad rem ? plus ille poterat. AA. 


4 
34 


ibid. a. 72. 


« not 
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<"with a pretence for the civil war. TwWas 
ho propoſed laws pernicious to the public. 
«« *TwasI, who took up arms againſt the Con- 


ec ſuls and Generals of the Republic, againſt | 


ee the Senate and the Roman People, againſt 


tlie gods of my country, againſt the altars, 


«and facred hearths, againſt my very country. 


'« Has he only conquered for y_ ps Since 22 199 


e are equally engaged in the crime; wh 
4e ſhould we not e 
Cicero thinks this” 4 


i diſcourſe * ve rea 


WAS e hands. Fc. fis appen Ppeare ES 


Cæſaꝰs making a diſtreſs on 11 87755 

on his ſureties: which put Anthony Wer the 
neeeſſity of expoſing to Hale the ſorry- remains 
of Pompey” s goods and effects, in order to raiſe 
money to ſatisfy his preſent demand. Some 


prior creditors | Polen this ſale: ard uin be 


interim, Cæſar ſer out for Spain, to n 


againſt Pompey's children. Cicero does not 


inform us, whether Anthony was at laſt obli- 


ged to pay. Tis certain that Cæſar was after- _ 
Wards reconciled to him, and that he une! Poſ- 1 


ſeffion of Pompey's houſe. _ 


No doubt but the reſt of Caſar's Mn 4a as ee 


alt as Anthony, took care to enrich them- 


_ ſelves at the expence of the vanquiſhed, party. 5 


Cicero makes particular mention of P. Sylla, 


who was pretty deep in theſe no leſs baſe, than Cic. de 


ally ſhare the * — Sr 80 | 


109 
et hot I the ſame pretenſions to demand it ar 0 25 
e im? Has he conquered without me? he ©47 
«© could not. Twas I, who furniſh'd Sy | 


Gt vw 


we" 5 * 


* ? 


cruel acquiſitions. He had made ſo good uſe Off. II. 2. 


of his kinſman's Dictatorſnip, that under that 
of 8 he n to the carnage, and was 


n | „ 


5 _ 2. 


— ͤ —— 


Tau! 
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22 rr rr 
* 


4. R. 595- one of the moſt forward and eager purchaſers. 


2 2. At the ſame time that Cæſar endeavpured 
gratiates to raiſe Money by various aryl he Was no 


1%, lels achous to gain che good will of the peo 
people, Ple z Which is certainly a Point 7 great 2 4 


Dio. tanto an government. To that end, he 
rtued,, an Kaſt in part, the. laid down 
y.Ng bell 


and ruple of being 
Weng of .crhar protzen, Tis b be 
went qt ſo far as a general aholition of debts: 


Sue. Cai he pobtively refuſed. its. the? ſalliciced to it by 


„ le; „that -he himſelf was incum- 
c. 4 N — | 7 


but that he had 
defraud N har 8 
aa ins 


ng ſince che commencement v of. 

war. |. wich reſpect to the tenants, he for 
GY tizens Fu an order, importing, that 

. de above; two thouſand eſterees 

y in Rome (fifteen pounds, twelye ſhil- 

Fn and Ka ſhould be? exempt-from 
ran 3 e e 

Bens the. other parts of Italy. ff 

He re- e far 8 next Care, Which was not lecheten- 
22 tial, was to reward 112 leaders of his 77 and 
chief the companions of his victory 3 by Siwing 
2 te them promotions ey in church and ſtate. Not- 
Vatizius withſtanding the current year was near elapſed, 


| 2 he created, a8 1 have already obſerv ds: Lale. 


Gafols. nus and Vatinius Conſuls. He alſo appDointec 
the Prætors, amongſt whom was Salluſt che 


Hiſtorian, who by This means took his ſeat a- 


+ De pet. * This is Gronovius'sÞ ex- this paſſage is fnrubat S 
vet. II. 2. . of Suelonius, who in ſeure. 


1 oh | gain 


* 
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gain in the Senate, from whence he had ein Le 
excluded by the laſt Cenſors. And that he mig 


have more places to 8 he — 4 
number of Presets for the epluing W to 


: *. 21} ric 01 1 . $2 Ky. 


Vatinius' « Conſllthip, e 


"FFT 


fore rea Was matter of mirth t Cicero, He Macrob. 


laid, that there had happened, in Vatiniusts Sat. II. 3 


Canſulſhip, 4 vety extraordinary prodigy, in 

chat there had been no change of ſeaſons du- 
-e eee, * And on Vatiniuss 
him, chat had genie in foe 

i bring a fit of ſickneſs, which he had at 


allaed by . ridicalous or 
decent, and on thoſe occaſions he could nt 
be Hlent. £ 2383/1 a 20 i 1 £4163 
Cadullus — the affyirmore-ferioully; 
and : was fo diſgaſted at the perſonal. TM 
ol Vatinius, as in his poetical hyperhole to 
tor — arg — 23 — coſe the — 


eee eee fan 
Jar: — — | 
-of merit, but he was —— 


the adverſe party. He gave the government 2 | 


of Achaia to Serv. Sulpicius, and of wu, 
Gaul to Brutus. Doubtleſs the Greeks had 


5 reaſon to Ta dl * ine of ſo c- LS nA 


| * Hirein 1 follow 3 
Bin. But this auitticiſi of Ci- pa 75 Td ny wwe gal ee 
cero ſeem more applicable to accafion to 18 notice f bert- 
the Conſulbip of Caninius Re- after. 

! Per Conſulatum pejerat Vatinius. 


il eſt Catulle ? quid m moraris emori ? Est. 50. 


ref pect 


: IR . 


R. 703 · . 
1 | 


- 


r „„ — : 
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8 reſpebt to Brutus, Plutarch is an evidence that 

Phat, Brut, he treated his province with all imaginable hu- 

manity and mildneſs; and what is more re- 

markahble, he aſcribed all the merit to Cæſar, 

| and endeavoured to procure, for him, the love 
Aal eſteem of the people Brutus was as per- 

ſion of chat p e and veracity, that when he 

a ſoughr Cæfar's protection after the battle of 

Fharſalia, hethmriediandy laid aſide all animo- 

| | ſities, and from that . him as a fairh- 
=_ * Aul friend9 The” the glory of avenging 
= - 8k 2 berey made him afterwards ſtrangely 
= Change his opinion in that reſpect; yet this o- 
he Pink ir will appear, was not abſolutely 
«conformable to his on private ſentiments, but 


l | . from a foreign impulſe. The inha- 
= ats of Ciſalpine Gaul expreſſed their grati- 
| | tude to their virtuous) Governor, by: erecting 
4 him a ſtatue in the market - place of Milan, 
a Which wazoyer to be 1eer-ih; the days of Plu- 
= | : vearch il! a ge 199 2011 18 coil n 2 
= Ceſar ges Caeſar: ade all neceſſa parations on 
| | — his ſpeed: 9 0 Paſſage into ar APP :theire- 
1 Dicer mains — —-— 
Wo | and Con/uf ſembled, and =, every day 'morecfb 
aer the enidable.) He got himſelf to ra in t 

Juing year, Dictatorſkip,” Pant to be appointed Conſub for 
2 —_ the fubſequent year, and he took, for his col- 
. 4 legue in the Conſulſhip, and at the ſame'tinic 
LE - | axdfir zs for his General of the Forks, M. Lepidus, who, 
ce, of ag I have already related, had done him the 
* ſervice of nominating him Dictator for the firſt 

time, contrary to all rules, he being himſelf 
no more than Prætor. Lepidus being inveſted 
with theſe two dignities, became the principal 
perſon in dhe Nate, in the abſence of ws Dic- | 
" 4. "IAator, 


= 4 1 K 
r 
- 
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Sabat whom he ſented as well in all Ital „A. R.-jog. | 
a8 i Rome! 1 ei 2 1 | 
Every thing now ſeem'd. 9 for Czfar's 2 
departure. E furious ſedition, which" broke 
out among the old legions,” might poſſibly 
have retarded him, if the vigour and intrepi- 
dity of the moſt undaunted ſoul that ever exiſt- 
ed, had not cruſh'd in its infancy, an evil, 
Which afp d the 55 foundation of his for- 
tune. go 4-H 3 ] 
have already iniention'd that theſe veteran Sedition a-. 
foldiers brook*d ill their not having yet receiv d ang the 
the rewards which had been promiſed them Aller _— 
and” growing more bold, as they perceiv?d'$,... Cec. 
themſelves more neceſſary, they inſolently in- c. 70. 
ſiſted on the performance of their General's r 
promiſe, and even demanded their diſcharge, 5 _ 2225 | 
as having *compleated their time of ſervice.” 
The ſedition firſt broke out in Campania: — 
the tenth legion ſignaliſed itſelf for being the 
moſt mutinous, till then particularly attach*d 
to Cæſar, and by him as diſtinguiſhedly ho- 
nour*d': but the remembrance of thoſe favours: 
only ferv*d* to increaſe their pride and audacity, 
Cæſar had not at that time wherewith'to ſatiſ- 
fy their demands. He could only give them 
freſh aſſurantes: and accordingly ſent Salluſt, 
who had” been juſt created Prætor, with in- 
ſtructions to * — them, from him, that 
as ſoon as an end ſhould be put to the African 
war, beſides the diſtributions of land and mo- 
ney already due to them, he would add a fur- 
ther gratuity of -a thouſand denarit 0 about 
thirty guineag) to each man. e 4 
Theſe offers, ſo wide of the ſoldiers expec- 1 
tations, ſerv'd only to exaſperate them che e 
more. * N _ e 
wut” 
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114 Forrds and Va rinres, Confals. 
Weg ſer of hi perſon and the ſeditious, Ko. in th 
| extremity of their — Ws 
aut for Rome, n 26 ering all 
| 3 1 . ſe 
ve ons, among others, two ters, 
n Galba. 


: He 25. Cæſar Was under ap eher for he iy 
peaſes it by He caufed the gates to 81 ſhut, and garriſo 


ele, the city with what troops he had. W 
theſe meaſures for the ſecurity of Rome, and 
not of his own perſon: for as ſoon as he was 
inform'd of the arrival of the mutineers in the 

field of Mars, he went to them; maugre the 
repreſentations of his friends, who were con- 
cern'd for his fafety. He boldly mounted his 
Tribunal, and with a menacing tone of voice, 
aſk' d the ſoldiers what had brought them thi- 
ther, and what they wanted. This frſt ſtep, 
fo bold and imperious, began to diſconcert the 
mutineers. They durſt not mention the re- 
wards ; the delay, in the diſtribution of which, 
had occaſion'd the mutiny. They contented. 
themſelves with repreſenting, that being worn 
— by „ e, and impoveriſn'd by the blood 


ſo many engagements, 
. were in hopes they might obtain their diſcharge. 
V. e it you, replied Ceſar, without any 
heſitati and after a ſhort Glence, to mix 
— more mild, without d 
from the digriity and authority of his command, 

he added, and when I ſhall have triumph'd 

< with other troops, non eps Hall 1800 
< my engagements with you 725 | 
Bo 2 ſeditious were thunderſtruck by * | 
words. They had ho notion that Cæſar wou d | 
have given them their diſcharge, at a time he, | 


food in u much . their ſervice. The. 
| , promile 


Howe {x} 


” 


ritt, as 
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account: ſhauld be reſerw'd ber ather troops: 


— —— , — = 


fuſion ; but there yet appeared a ſpirit of mus 
1 becauſe probably they could 
not 

threats © mon. cd dota their 


no more tu ſay to them hut 
3 


conſentect ta ſpeak 
begin his i 
no longer conſidered them, u the 
of: N 

| - This expreflian com pleated their -confufion. 


They infifies; that were ſoldiers, and had 


Wes = b 
ergone ' | 


et: that Cxfar 28 put his 
8 The Dictator en his part was far re- 


_ panions and aſſiſtants in his victories, with fo | 
muck coldneſs and ſeverity. Whereupon he 
to them ance: more, and ta 
h he made uſe of the word Q- 
he - ſhould: ſay citizens,, becauſe he 
faoting 


_ recourſe to the moſt ſul entreaties, pro 


: teſting the fincerity of their repentance... They 
af” d it as the 
take them with him into Africa, promiſing 


that they alone would defeat the Ee | 
numerous ſoever, and even offered to ſubmit 


to a devimation if he thought proper. Caeſar 
having brought them to the point he with'd:for, 
nevertheleſs, for ſome time, fupparted his 


refolution. He declared be had no intention 


to ſpill their blood; but ſaid that ſoldiers, who 


were yet capable of ſervice, and had refuſed to . 


obey orders, deſerv d no better treatment th 


to be broke. However their ſollicitations and 
1 . 5 entreaties 


favour, that he would 


— — Ae 


FEE ene Wb at rg PO pr. 
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The prin- 


con 


avith re- 
ect to his 


ſoldiers. 
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entreaties in the end got the better of his con- 


ſtancy, and he ſeem'd to grant them as a fa- 


vour, what it was his intereſt earneſtly to de- 


fire. He continued only inflexible with reſpe& 
to the tenth legion, to whom he reproach'd 


their ingratitude, after ſo many marks of favour 
ſhown them. The ſoldiers 'of that legion were 
in the utmoſt. defpair, and not being able to 
obtain their pardon, voluntarily followed him 
into Africa. Tho' they came thither without 
being ordered, Cæſar however made uſe of 
them: but as they lay under the ignominy of 
beißt the moſt ſeditious and moſt obſtinate, he 
ed them on all hazardous occaſions, in 
order to get rid of them. And ſuch as eſcap'd, 
and fſurviv'd the war, did not however efcape 
further puniſhment. They were retrench'd a a 
third of their ſhare-in the booty, and in the diſ- 


tribution which he made of the lands, on his 5 


return to Italy, 5 
*Twas ever his maxim to treat deſerters and 


ciples of bis mutineers with rigour : but for other faults, he 


was more mild and tractable. He often, after 
ſome conſiderable victory diſpenſed with their 
ordinary duties, and permitted them to indulge 


o_ Cz\. themſelves in all reaſonable liberties, ſaying 
67. 


with great good humour, that his ſoldiers, in 
the midſt of pleaſure and good cheer, could 
nevertheleſs fight ſtoutly, when there was an oc- 
caſion. In his harangues, he did not addreſs 
them, after the manner of the ancient Roman 


Generals, by the appellation of ſoldiers, but he 


made uſe of a more endearing expreſſion, cal- 


2 JaRare: ſolitos; milites pro conciohe, ſed blandiori 


ſuos etiam unguentatos bene homine cum militones appella- 


pügnare poſſe, nec milites eos bat. Suet. Cæſ. c. 6 . 
227231212 WW | 
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ling them comrades. He was alſo very care- 4. R. Jas. 
ful about their cloathing, and ornamented their: . 

arms with gold and ſilver, as well becauſe they 
naturally lov'd js. wp as that the value 
of their armoyr right make them more care- 
ful not to loſe, t in all affairs of mutiny, 
he made uſe of an inflexible ſeverity, knowing 
that he ſubdued his enemies to no purpoſe, 
the troops, by whoſe: aſſiſtance he conquered 
chaps, —. kept min ſubmiſſion, refuſed to | 
| e £3 ine oF 
| All this i is ; good policy and might be of er. ; 
vice to the leader of a faction. But to indulge 
ſoldiers in luxury, is cpntrary to all good rules, 
and unbecoming a mn erent inv ed with 2 
lawful authority. JJ N 8 8 

As ſoon as Cæ 5 1 5 quelled the: e 

| mentioned mutin 7 —— to ſet out for 

Africa. Before I follow —— thither, I ſhall give 
ſome account of the ſtrength of the forces of 


are s party, in that Fun e 
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DN TAINING — * At: 
. Cato's death. Cæſur 3 ö 
: His plan of Governmere, and his 
plication towards TR een | 
Anno Tone: 42 9 8 ere n 
4 (EE 71 Nee, ch 
Metellus Scipio « comes into Aries, * meet Fits 
re te rhe; 


moliſbed, and ſhuts himſelf up there. Strength 
of the vanquiſh*d party in Africa. Ceſar goes 
into Africa. His inconceivable Diſpatch, His 
cau tion to obviate the vulgar ſuperſtitions. He 
Bad at firſt but few troops with him, and thoſe 
very ill provided. Labienus attacks bim. A 
great battle, wherein Ceſar is put to great dif- 
| Ficulties, Magnanimity of one of Labienus's 
- ſoldiers,” who was lately come out of ſlavery. 
bo * s difficulties and dangerous fituation. Fu- 
8 bis march to join Scipio. He is o- 
Jig to return, to the defence of his Kingdom, 
invaded by Sittius. Ceſar keeps cloſe in bis 
camp. He endeavours to ingratiate himſelf with 


the people of the Province. A great number of 
Getulians and Numidians deſert and come over 
0. 


* 


prouiſſons. 
tb. e but ing 
: — en up the 


ARGUMENT. 


150 bim. He receives @ reinforcement of traops 
and 


bis counſel rejefted, repents 


nturion and ſonie veteran Soldiers of the 
A . form which greatly incam- 


5 E „ Ce army. Panic among Cæſar s 


; on the approach of Juba. Singular ex- 
ee Ceſar, J hen 
Junction of all 
Foe officers. A 

g atliunty.: 
puts gary rc to death, having —ͤ— 


in arms Ae him, noni andng the — 
| dn rw 


Cato adviſes Scipio to protract 
be command. Scipio s cruelty = 


„ ee, in nat 
.-. Cafar enters 
and impoſes a ben 
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Te Conqueror meets with no further oppaſition. 
midia reduced io 4 Roman Province. Salluſt 
ag appointed Governor of it, where be rules nit 
great tyramy. Cæſar's diſtribution f ranards 
aud puniſhments. : He puis ton death Fauſtus Syl- 
la and Afranius. His clemency to the rei. le 
ſets aut for Rome, having put an end to ibe A- 
frican war, in little more than froe mantis. 
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M. Scipio A FT E R the battle of Pharſalia, Metellus 


comes inis A5 Scipio retired, as L have before took no- 


"I on tice, into Africa, where he might depend on 

«nd Jaba. the double aſſiſtance of Juba and Varus.“ Ju- 

His cha- ba, King of Mauritania, «was the more firmly 

rafter. attach'd to Pompey's party, becauſe helook d 

—.— upon himſelf as it's chief ſupport; and the 

Appian. ſucceſs of his arms againſt Curio, as it had 

Civil. I II. augmented his courage, ſo it had encreas d his 

Plut. Cat. attachment to a cauſe, he had ſo gloriouſly de- 

fended, Varus, whom Curio's defeat had con- 

firm'd in the poſſeſſion of the Province of A- 

| frica, had under his command ſome: Roman 

legions, who had given proof of their fidelity 

to Pompey. So that Metellus Scipio found 
the country, where he intended to renew the 

war, ſufficiently. furniſh*'d with forces, but he 

had not a ſufficient military knowledge to make 

the proper uſe of them: having ſcarce any more 

merit, than what he claim'd from an high 

extraction, an illuſtrious name, a perſonal cou- 

rage, more adapted to a private Soldier than 

to a Commander, and an implacable bod to 

TT Cxſar, 
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Ceſar; But he wanted military experience 3 
the whole courſe of his life not affording one 
inſtance to dignify him as a warrior. And as 
for the qualifications of a great man, he was 
re. deficient. He was neither n 3 

abe wn his concern for the public good. nor 
for his noble ſentiments, nor for his mildneſs, 
nor moderation. On the contrary, he was re» 
markable, for the vice peculiar to narrow ſouls, 
I mean an obſtinacy, which rendered; him in- 
capable of receiving good advice: which. he 
might eaſily have ad at leaſt from Cato; Who 
came and joined him, with upwards of ten 
thouſand men. But we ſhall find he Knew not 
the value of ſuch an N wo eig rude ant 

Me left Cato in the city of en ate They are 
EE he had. bent. his courſe, as ſoon as: he 2 
heard of Pompey's death. As he thought t his Card „ 


the command of the fleet, and of narcb hr, 


thoſe on board it, indiſpenſible 3 che could not he deſerts 
do better than make a junction of — pe grke 
| pig forces. But as the ſeaſon was too far ad. nd. 
N and. as there Would be gr a 
for the ſhips. in paſſing the Syrtes, (which: are” 2 = 
ſome, yery —— flats, ſo called) he de- 

termined to undertake the journey by lan. 


notwithſtanding he foreſaw it muſt be attended ">" \ 


with - incredible: — une For he had a dry, 
ſandy country to croſs, uninhabited and over-run 
with ſerpents of all kinds. Cato therefore 
made ample proviſion of water, which he load- 
ed on aſſes. He provided himſelf alſo with 
variety of carriages for tranſporting the bag- 


gage, and for the convenience of ſuch as ſhould 
be incapable of marching, through ſickneſs or 
fatigue. And laſtly to remedy the fatal effects 
from: the bites of the REI he took with | 


him 
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whom' antiquity has attributed the extraordi- = 
nary virtue of rendering themſelves invulner- 
— to vt roy te . have been 
bit by them. This eems reducible to | 


the art of extrating poiſon een 


- Theſe precautions were fuſficient to ante: 
_ a certain „ thoſe, who were to ac 


company Cate, in chis fatiguing march: 


the comrage of their commanders was thei 


chief ſupport. He marched at their head; 
His © pike in his hand, ſetting an example to 


che reſt; cheerfully to ſupport the fatigite : and 


this his deportment was infinitely more. * 
Tent than any exhortations, or orders. He ne- 


ver madle uſe of any y carriage, not even of a 


© horſe. He ſe 


the leaſt of any in his army, 


and was che laſt to quench his chick, if by ac. 


arenen 
"23 N * 280 

H mahes 

Taba ſen- 


| le of Sct- 
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CO 


Sepia. * — „ N 


50 eee eee 


on their march. 


This march took him up th 5 rey days. at the ex- 


iration of which he came is en Where 
paſſed the remainder of the winter, "The 
y 5 in Africa, and which Cæſi 
in Alexandria allowed time to grow 
e, ſtood in gr Fee need of the wiſdom 
and authority of Cato. pio and Verus were 
. — 


| * Sor the Diſortatien.f M... — hi mats of he 
TA Sauchai hes the wn 4 Belles Ga 


1 mafn fur pila geren e anheli 1 Tl 
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ntave ſedens: ne ek, 
— 15 8 — 9 1 87. 1 


© Thers were 1220 cities of. the ber av pub ts 


this name, diſtinguiſbed by the more avefter ly and is finated 
epithets of greater and ler towards the north of | 
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unt on very good terms, by reaſon the latter, 

— of 6 not give it 
up wang the other, on 2 trivolous pretence that | 
be had been, for a (conſiderable time, com- 
mander in the province: and King Juba s pride 
| and barbarian pom was to them 
both, + Cato's in ſome meaſure, put 
a-ftopto theſe diſorders. i EE 
ba to pay a proper deference to the reputation | 
and -pre-eminence-:af the Roman name: for 
when at their firſt interview, the Numidian 


Priner had taken the place of honour between -- 


$oipio and Cam, this haughty Roman remov d 
his laat, in order tu 


eee 


between che King ard bim. This len hunn.. 


ever nas e eee to humble Juba, 
or to ſentiments equai to 
| — 4 ne ws of 
relating ſame inftances, in the fequel of this 
hiſtory, :which prove that the Numidian had 
not forgot his pride, nor e e 
quious flattrry. ts 
As for the Gas ener e e | 
Cato entirely put an end to it. by himſelf ſub- 
mitting to the orders of the former. He had 
a tender made him, by the conſent of Scipio 
and Varus, N. and which 
he had -inconteſtably the beer right to to, from 
tits perfonal qualifications. But the law deter- 
mined it him. Scipio had been Conſul, 
whereas Cato had never heen more than Prætor. 
Do chat he declined the offer; proteſting, that - 
as he was engaged in d 2 
be would nt begin, by violating them. He 
even refufed to Winde the authority 8 
that it was more for the advantage Wan 
eee — 


: —_ 


He faves 


Utica, 
which 


Bade de- 
cuoliſo d, 
and ſbuls 
bimjelf up 
there. 


2 PRELIMINAEZIZS.| 


—_— very commendable: but Cato repent- 
ed it, when he was convinced by we apts : 
| that Scipio was not equal to his poſt. 
After this ſubmiſſion of Cato, it would have 
7 eared very ill in any other, not to acknow- 
ge Scipio, as General. Not only Varus ſub- 
2 to it, but Afranius who had been Con- 
ſul: and conſequently Petreius and Labienus, 
who, though of long experience in war, yet 
on not of fi ſufficient rank to expect the com- i 
In QF 4.1 F 1 
| The firſt ſtep of the Chiefs, n 
was to ſecure the allegiance: of the country they 
vere then in: and as the inhabitants of Ude 
were, With reaſon, uſpected to entertain aſe» 
cret inclination for Cæſar's party, Juba, ; Þ 


Prince of a violent and cruel temper, Was for 


deſtroying the city and exterminating its inha- 
bitants. Itica, which was conſiderable, even 
when Carthage ſubſiſted, became more ſo by 
the ruin of that capital of Africa. It was the 
reſidence of the Pro- conſul, and full of Roman 


citizens, particularly of Knights, who had ſet- 


tled there, on account of its commerce. Cato 
therefore would not conſent to the deſtruction 
of ſo important a place, or to the death of ſo 
many men, eſpecially as moſt of them were 
Romans: and — Scipio was of Juba's o- 
pinion, Cato ſpoke ſo forcibly in the couneil, 
and inveigh'd with ſo much vehemence and 


indignation; againſt ſo unparallel'd a piece of 


cruelty, that he put a flop! to the ru WW. 
this inhuman project. 
"However it was neceſſary to take Ho” re | 
cautions: to prevent Cæſar's being receiv | 
Utica. 'At the requeſt of the inhabitants 3 
ovens 2 agreeable to Scipio s. deſire, tone | 


LEES a od EN AT. „ 
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undertook to defend the city; whoſe extent, 
riches, and numerous inhabitants, as well as 
its fortifications, rendered it very conſiderable, 


and which ſtil} became more ſo, in the hands 
of fo. active and vigilant a Governor. He 


formed great magazines of corn in the city, 
repaired its walls, erected turrets, and formd 
a ſort of camp without the city, enclos'd with 


a4 ditch and paliſade, wherein, after _—_ 


taken away their arms, he lodged all the youth 


of Utica. As for the reſt of its inhabitants, 


he kept them within the walls, ſtrictly watch- 
ing ther motions, though, at the ſame time, 
protecting them from any inſults from his ſol- 
diers. So that Cato not only did an act of ge- 
neroſity and juſtice, in reſcuing Utica: he even 
rendered it greatly advantageous to the very 


3 who, through a headlong fury would 


ave deſtroy'd it. From thence, he furniſn'd 
Scipio with arms, money and proviſions, and 
this —_— became the grand magazine for the 
ſupplies of the army. Er 
It is eaſy to be conceived, that Pompey's Ssrengtb of 
party being ſo well eſtabliſhed in Africa, that . van- 

rovince became the place of rendezvous for 9*/* __ 
ſuch, who, after the battle of Pharſalia, ſtill og * 
retained any hopes, or reſolution, to retreive 
their loſs. The conquered ſoon were conſider- 
able enough, both by land and ſea, to become 
formidable to their conquerors. Their forces Hit. de B. 
conſiſted of a numerous cavalry, four legions Afric. 1. 


belonging to King Juba, a great number of & 20. 


raiſed by Scipio, ſix-· ſcore elephants, and ſeveral 


fleets, diſperſed, along the coaſt. Scipio, for _ -., 
the raiſing ſo numerous an army, had drained ++ 
the province, and preſſed the very labourers 
D into 


L. XI. ad now they 


Att. 


Ceſar gu 


COun 


Egypt and Aſia. At the ſame time 


PaxELIMENARIES |. 
into the ſervice, inſomuch that the ſummer be- 


fore Czſar's arrival in Africa, there was no har- 
veſt, for want of hands. Nevertheleſs, as the 


is extremely fertile, the former har- 
veſts uficed abundanty dock orte ma- 
gazines. Being himſelf therefore in plenty, his 
next ſtep. was to diftreſs the enemy on his arri- 
val: accordingly he laid the whole country 
waſte; and making choice of a few ſtrong pla» 
ces, where he. lodged 8 he de- 
ſtroyed all the reſt and compelled their inhabi- 
tants to go into thoſe which he had fortified. 
His fleet alſo was of great uſe to him: from 
whence he detached ſquadrons, to cruiſe on the 
— ee e eee e 


Sardinia ; IIS 
they could lay hands on, and with which 
the African army was but ill ſupplied. And 


— be apprehenſive in Italy, as 
appears of Cicero's letters to Atti- 
cus, leſt powerful an enemy ſhould make a 
deſcent there, whilſt Cæſar was oyed in 
com- 


motions. happened in Spain, of which young 


| Pompey, by the advice of Cato, prepared to 


take advantage. So that the danger ſtill in- 
Caiar, after remedied, in 
Rome and Iraly, what his more im- 


mediate attention, found 1 | 
to loſe, eg dryers eee are ne 
ERIN em, 


e ch an activity 


08 bis 


5 2 conceived: and he carried it fo far, that if I 


ceiwable 
diſpatch. 


may be allowed to fpeak my thoughts, ſuch 
2 ought to ſerve as a dent to none 


r ee dis jos Parts, and 
would 
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would become raſnneſs in an ones who has 
3 e fund in himſelf to rely on. 


He left Rome about the end of the ear in Hit FER, 
which Calenus and Vatinius were Conſuls. He Afric. 2. 


e the ſtreights at err. Gg and from 

he marched dir o Lilybeum, 
Where - arrived the 17th o aſi oy But 
it muſt be obſerved that the Roman Calendar 
was then in great confuſion ;, ſo that the day 


reckoned the 17th of December, was in 
reality the 20th of Septembns. He was no 
ſooner come to Lilybæum, than he ſhewed his 
inclination * though he had but one 
legion with him, and that new rais d, and ſcaree 
ſix hundred horſe: and that every body might 
| * convinced, that he would ſuffer no delay, 
and ner the a, chat without. the 5 | 


„ that Ren wall d 
by its waves. 


For ſeveral day was prevented. akon | 
anchor, by the — — e weather: and by 


this delay, ſome land forces and ſome ſhips of 
war and tranſports bad an opportunity of join- 


ing ira: fa that in a ſhort time, he had with him 
one of them of veterans, two thou- 


God ek nd FY eig e ger 2 boch 
the im 


ſailing, yet he CE his Golders 10 Hi 
ers; the foot, on board the men of war, and 


os contre on board the tranſports: and the 


mber) he 22 to ſea, without Wy 4 


e of rendezvaus ; becauſe 
pony. phos of od che whole African 


„gde is this manner ' Romans thes folluevtd, De: | 
AW. Al Fen. — e 
e afloat 5 


coaſt; 
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toaſt, he did not know exactly where he ſhould 
land. His fleet happened to be ſeparated, and 


' every one ftcered what courſe he judged moſt 


convenient. He himſelf, with few attendants, 

the wind proving favourable, defcry*d land the 
fourth day, and having coaſted Clupea, Nea- 
polis, and ſome other maritime places, he diſ- 
embarked near Adrumetum, with three thou- 
land foot and one hundred and fifty horſe. This 
handful of men was, at firſt, his whole defence, 
In a country poſſeſſed by an innumerable multi- 
„ TT TS HO 4 


His caution It is reported that in getting out of his ſhip, 


to obwviate © 
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gar were * to ſuperſtition, and that his 
oldiers might not think this fall of his, of ill 
omen, he had the preſence of mind inſtantly to 
obviate ſuch an effect, by extending his arms, 
as if he meant to embrace the earth, and cry- 
ing out with a loud voice, Africa, I have 
„ hold of thee”? * , W „ e 
He had made uſe of 4 like precaution to pre- 
vent an impreſſion, which the name of the 
commander of the contrary party made on fe- 
veral. Every body was acquainted with, and 
admired the glorious atchievements of 'the two 
Scipios, in Africa. Conſequently it was ima- 
gined, that, by a certain fatality, victory muſt 
neceſſarily follow their ſteps, in that country, 
and attend on their name: and that there was 
no poſſibility of a Scipio's being defeated, in 
a country, ſo fortunate to his family. Cæſar, 
who knew that it is often of dangerous conſe- 
quence to run counter to popular prejudices, 
and that the beſt method of- obviating them, 
is to ſeem to conform to them, brought with. 
him a man of indifferent parts, and irregular 
1 3 | Os morals, 


he fell down. As he knew how much the vul⸗-⸗ 


| 

23 d l 
; a i 
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morals, Who was of the ane and bore the 
name of Scipio} % | 
The enemy bad a gariſon in 0 Hirt. . 5; | 
Cæſar made an attempt to gain the Governor, ! 
but not being able to ſucceed, he reſolved to „ 
remove further from the town. The gariſon | = 
made a ſortee to haraſs his retreat; but were 
repulſed, notwithſtanding the inequality = | 
forces: and, which is almoſt incredible, thirty 
Gauliſn horſemen ſeveral times broke, and put 
to flight, two thouſand of the Mooriſh caval- 
ry. Gn the firſt of January, he encamped near 
Ruſpina; and there he commenced his 101 


* a N 
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The city of Ruſpina, wich its u die vil- 
lages had ſubmitted to Cæſar; as' likewiſe did 
Leptis, a place of importance on the ſame 
coaſt, ſo that this enterprifing General had al- 
ready more than one port at his diſpoſal. He 
was particularly civil to all who joined his par- 
ty, that others might be pd to ole 
their example. 

The three principal points, which! firſt em- He had at 
ployed his attention, were, to collect a ſuffi- i tut 
cient quantity of corn and proviſions, for the 3 15 
ſubſiſtence of his troops; to re- aſſemble his 449 oe 4 

ſcatter'd fleet; and to ſupplied; from”-Sar- 30/2 very 
dinia and Sicily, with all forts of ammunition; % provid- 
and with freſh re-inforcements. Whatever he 
was able to do himſelf, he truſted to the exe- 
cution of no one elſe: but headed his own o- 


raging parties, * to ſea in queſt of 
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Aa C46 his ſhips. By degrees, all the forces, he had 
* {et out with from Sicily, joined him, and they: 
made ſhift to live in his camp, though vt wach | 

Hin n. 10 ſome difficulty. But in the midſt af all theſe 


difficulties, he preſerved: a ſerenity of conntes! = 


nance, and a confidence. of ſucceſt, which in- 
ſpired - his ſoldiers with tha like ſentimenes:: 
The ſight of their General, in wham they ab- 
ſolutely confided, diipelied - all . 
of danger, or fatigue. | Y 
However this army was ni from bei 
merous, and almoſt entirely compoſed —.— | 
rais d troops. So that Cxiar ftood in need of 
an augmentation of forces, as well as of 2 24 
Ply of ammunition. For which pu : 
{ent orders into Sardinia, and into all 8 adja- 
cent provinces, to diſpatch ample convoys for 
his army, immediately on the receipt of his 
letters. He ſent Rabinius Poſtumus into Sici- 
ly, for a reinforcement of troops, and diſpatch- 
ol Salluſt into the ile of Cereing, to ſeiſe and 
range Sip the magazines of corn, raiſed: there | 
by the enemy. And he expected his orders to 
be executed without any demur ; nor would 
he admit of any excuſe, It was to no pur- 
. to repreſent the danger, or OY, : 
| would be obey c. 
Tebis, - Before: he could poſſibly receive. the @ op- 
by a 


2 4 plies, he happened ta be attacked 


A 


ment of the enemy * numbers were ing | 


3 nitely ſuperior to 2 on the fourth of 
Cæſar i January, being wich. a foraging party, conſiſt· 
. 7 of thirty cohorts, (making about fſifteen 
feutics, houlnd — — 
covered from the fatigue of the ſea - paſſage, 
and ſome few archers, he received intelligence 
* . thet ve — was coming * 


Jo ws. Ill and Cm Gant. 
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on him. This happened eu be Labienus at the IIS 


head of a conſiderable body of cavalry: and in- 
fantry. His eavalry confiſted of ſixteen hun- 


$ dred Gaulifh and German horſe, which he had 


ht with him from Theflaly, beſides eight 


Hand Numidian horſe, ——_ were Joined, 
during the engagement, by eleven hundred 
_ choſen — ame brought up by Perreius: 
The infantry, as well heavy, as light-arn'd, 


was four times as numerous, and ſuſtained by 
ſingers and archers, on foot and on horſe - back. 


Labienus made no doubt of the victory: and 


| had declared that his intention was to tire Cæ- 
fars ſoldiers, by his numbers: ſo that, R 
at firſt they might have ſome advantage of 


E 


troops, he ſhould attack them with, yet in the 


end any. no longer the power of killing, thro* 
r l beily be defeated. 


In eck, N his ſkill and 


courage; to reſiſt ſo great a ſuperiority. He 
— himſelf behaved with great lee and fee- 
| „ e Tus ey wh the eagle 


one of his legions, he laid hold of him, . 


and turning him round, faid : «© You miſtake: 
= yo! muſs go that way to meet the enemy.“ 


Hawever he could not prevent his people de 5 


ing forrounded, fo that they were for ſome 
time obliged to fight in the hollow circle: but 
at laſt, — attacking them in a column, he 


found means to cut his way through, and 


break his aſſailants, notwithſtanding their num 


bers. The light troops, of which Labienuss 


army was almoſt entirely eom , could not 
ſuſtain the weight of the attack of the legion-- 


. ary ſoldiers, when once they came hand to 
hand. And Cæſar knew ſo well how to im- 


Ee; this advantage, that, after ſeveral alter- 
K 2 | native 
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native attacks and retreats, he repulſed the e- 


nemy beyond a hill, of which he took poſſeſ- 
ſion, and having there halted for ſome time, 


| he march'd — unmoleſted, to his camp. 


In this action, which laſted near ſeven hours, 


: Perreius was wounded: and Labienus was in 


great danger, through an adventure, 


which deſerves to be related. He appeared be- 


tween the two armies, on horſe- back, without 
his helmet, encouraging his own people, and 


at times reproaching and inſulting Cæſar's ſol- 


diers. * It ill becomes you, ſaid he to them, 
<«.who are but new rais'd. militia, to affect ſo 
much haughtineſs. Has Cæſar ſo ſoon be- 


4 witch'd you? he has betray d you, into ſo. 


<<, great danger, that I really pity you.“ Where- 
upon one of the ſoldiers to whom he addreſs d 


himſelf, made him the following reply: La- 


bienus, Lam no novice in the art of war. I | 


<« am a veteran ſoldier. of the tenth legion.” 
* * Ton have a mind to impoſe upon me, re- 

* ply'd Labienus, I do not ſee. any where the 
<6 A of the legion you ſpeak of.” Well 
< then, anſwered. the ſoldier, 1 am, going, to 
make myſelf known to you. At the ſame 
time lifting up his bever, that his face might 


be ſeen, he flung his javelin with all his might 


Plut. App. 


Dio. 


at Labienus. 1 miſs d him, but wounded his. 
horle. 71595 

In the account of this engagement, I have 
followed the ancient author of the memoirs of | 
the African war. The Greek hiſtorians are 
not ſo favourable. to Cæſar, and ſay plainly, 
that he had the worſt of it. However it is 
evident from the facts, that, allowing he did 
ſuſtain ſome loſs, he was neither beaten nor 


Wale, and that he ſaved the chief part of his 
troops: 


ſuch circumſtances. -* gi Ng Pr T7 boa : ; AF 5 
This was ſufficient for Labienus to boaſt a Magnani- 


” 
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victory: and a few days after, Scipio having 7 9 ene 


of Labie. 


joined him with eight legions and four thou- %% , 
ſand horſe, this General; who was not leſs vain- , 
glorious than his Lieutenant, thought it neceſs who ha 
ſary to beſtow extraordinary commendationg % come 
on his pretended victorious troops, and to diſ- , lie. 
tribute military rewards among ſuch as had e 
ſignaliſed their bravery. Among others, La- Val. Max. 
bienus preſented him one of the cavalry, for VIII. 14. 
_ whom he requeſted ſome golden bracelets. Sci.. 
pio, who knew that this ſoldier was lately 
come out of ſlavery, refuſed to beſtow them 
on him, thinking that the meanneſs of the ob- 

ject would depreciate the reward. However 
that he might not be diſcouraged, Labienus 
gave him ſome money, of which he had plen- 
ty; having raiſed a great deal in Gaul, while 
he ſerved there under Cæſar. But Scipio, 

ſtill purſuing the ſame idea, ſaid to the ſol- 
dier, . Lou receive there the preſent of a rich 
% man.“ This brave fellow, who had ſo ve 
lately regained his liberty, that he almoſt ſtill 
retained the marks of ſlavery, was very ſenſi- 
ble of the difference betwixt the reward which 

had been 'denied him, and that which he had 

juſt received. Wherefore he returned Labie- 
nus his money, and remained motionleſs, his 
eyes fix'd on the ground, expreſſing his ſor- 
row and diſſatisfaction. Such a nobleneſs of 

ſoul made an amends for the meanneſs of his 
late condition: and ſuch was Scipio's opinion 3 
who thereupon ſaid to him, Your General 
* preſents you with filver bracelets. At theſe 
words, the ſoldier tranſported: with joy ran, ip 
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A. R. 7%. triumph, to receive the General's gratuity. 

e Had all Scipio's ſoldiers had the like elevated 
notions, Cæſar had found more difficulty to 

13 conquer them. VVV 

Cefars is ſituation was certainly very diſagreeable; 

iffculties being > ue — by an enemy, much ſuperior to 

Fi. OP: . 


and e, himielf. But as he was in daily expectation of 
gerous fity- a reinforcement of his veteran troops, till their | 


ation. 


Hirt. n. arrival, os gs the 2 7 ma of What 
20. troops d on the ſpot; and as an augmen- 
fleet all the men, that were not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary in working the ſhips, and that could 
be any ways ſerviceable to him on land. His 
next care was immediately to intrench himſelf, 
He alſo drew lines of communication from the 

city of Ruſpina, and from his camp to the ſea, 

in order to ſecure his retreat, if neceſſary; and 
for the more eaſy receiving the ſupplies he ex- 
But the want of victuals and forage was his 
greateſt trouble. He was maſter but of fix 
miles round, in all Africa: and that had been 
purpoſely plundered, as I have already men- 
tioned. . So that he had but very little corn, 
of which he was extremely ſparing :. and as for 
the horſes, they were fed with ſea-weed, ſteep'd 

in freſh water. os ef; ooo les Res To 
Vila be. Theſe were very advantageous circumſtances 
| gin: his for Cæſar's enemies: and Juba, who had re- 
_ fo ceived an account of his ſituation, left his King- 
Jon det dom, attended by a numerous body of horſe 
and foot, in order, that when on his-arrival the 
whole force of the party ſhould be united, 
they might cruſh ſo weak and diſtreſſed an ad- 
verſary. Cæſar's good fortune, or rather the 
© * W A | 
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| victorious, every one was defirous to 
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when heh upon che vr 
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In khe We nine“: cot plracy Ta; PE 
mentioned one Sittius, who, having been o- #lgedtore- 
we for ſome certain ill-befraviour to leave pride ” 
; had retired into Africa. This man, who ;;, King- | 
nate for neither cotttage nor conduct, had dom, inva- 
formed & little army of men. levied in lraly, ded by din. 
and Spaitt: and in the wars between the pet __ 
Princes of Africa, he let hiniſelf our . io 
who would pay him the beft. r 
remarked; that the ſide he took 0 be prov'd 
ve him 
for an ally : fo that his affairs wete in a very 
are, having ttoops very well diſci- 
plir'd at his diſpofal, and a conſidetable repu- 
kation in the country. Sittius's former at- 
tachment to Catiline, doubtfeſs caſily deter- 
mined Him to cori fy with Cxfit's follici- 
tations, who had alfo been Catiline's friend. 
So that Juba had no ſooner quitted his King- 


dom, than Sitrius, in conjunction with Bogud, 


of part of Mauritania, entered it; took 

Cirta the capital of Numidia, and two cities 
belon to the Getulians. And as he con- 
tinued plundering the country, and alarming 
the cities, Juba began to be apprehenſive that 
he might be ſtripped of his own territories, -. 
whilſt he was ſupporting a foreign quarrel. ' . 
Whereupon he returned, leaving ipio only 
thirty elephants, which were not yet manage 

able for ſervice. 
It is eaſy to judge, how da erous Juba's Celer 

arrival would have been to Cæfar, fince that, "2 # chſe 
notwithſtanding that Prince's retreat, he did . 
not think himſelf of force ſufficient to contend 
with Scipio. He kept cloſe in His camp, _ 

„ 
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2 he had ſtrongly fortified, and in the front of 
wjhich he had diſperſed caltrops and chevaux 
de friſe, to prevent the approach of the ene- 
my's horſe. It was to no purpoſe for Scipio 
to offer him battle; Cæſar conſtantly declinꝰd 
it: and this General, who had appeared ſo ar- 
dent on all other occaſions, and with whom it 
had been cuſtomary to provoke, haraſs, and 
force his adverſaries to an engagement, was as 
remarkable at this time for his cool temper, 
and for enduring quietly in his camp the in- 
ſults and bravados of the officers and ſoldiers 
of the contrary party. 5 PR 
However this - ſituation was extremely irk- 

fome to him; and in order to extricate him- 
ſelf, he ſent freſh orders into Sicily, to bring 
him troops without any delay, and without 
any regard to the rigour of the ſeaſon,” or 
whether the wind was favourable or not. And 
fo great was his impatience, that the very next 
day after his orders were diſpatch'd; he com- 
plained of a delay in their execution, and was 
conſtantly looking towards the ſea, in expec- 
tation of the arrival of the tranſports.  _ 

He enen. During this compelled leiſure, . Cæſar was 
eue, not idle. Beſides keeping his ſoldiers conſtant- 
Simpl ly employed in removing earth, and in the con- 
evith the ſtruction of works of all kinds, ſuch as, tow- 
prople of the ers, forts, and moles advanced into the ſea ; 
province. he ſent circular letters into the whole province 
of Africa, to notify his arrival. For by rea; 
ſon of the few troops he had brought with 
him, and on account of his inaction, it was 
not believed in the country that he was come 
in perſon, but only that he had ſent one of his 
Lieutenants. This precaution was of uſe to 
him. For as Scipio had extremely . 


. 


— 
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the principal inhabitants came from all parts to 

Crfr's camp, to complain of their treatment. 

The affability with which he gave them audi- 

ence, made a very favourable impreſſion ou 

the complainants, who were convinced he was 

not inſenſible of their misfortunes. And this 

mild uſage induced Acilla, a city of impor- 
tance, to open her gates to him, and admit a 

½fk;ĩ;õ⁵ſſñß.⸗ 8 
Hie had alſo proper 3 in the enemy's 4 grr 

camp, who enticed away ä | 

onary ſoldiers, but particularly of the Getuli- Glens 

ans and Numidians, who ' deſerted in crowds ar deſert 

and came and offer'd their ſervice to Cæſar. and come 

The name of Marius was in great reputation over # 

among theſe people; and as care had been *. 

taken to let them know that Cæſar was an aly | 

of that celebrated man, theſe Barbarians had 

conceived an inclination for him, and deſired 

nothing more than to ſerve him. So that he 

diſpatch'd into Getulia ſome of theſe runa- 

gates, who were conſiderable in their own na- 

tion, to perſuade their countrymen to revolt. 

The thing ſucceeded, and produced a diver- 

ſion, which kept ſome part of Juba's forces 

iu 8 ee ee 

And now at length he received, what he had He receives 

ſo long wiſhed for, a ſupply of troops and © Cen- 

oviſions. Salluſt, without any difficulty made 

himſelf maſter of the iſle of Circina, where he a way 

found plenty of corn, which he ſent to camp; | 

and - from Sicily, Allienus ſent two legions, 

nine hundred Gauliſh horſe and a thouſand 

lingers or archers, who after a paſſage of four 

days came ſafe into the port of Ruſpina. 

This double reinforcement diffug'd a joy m 
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everal of their legi- er of | 
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2. K. cs. the whole army; and Cæſar now thought him- 
455. Cet. elf f in a condition to come out of his 
and draw nearer the enemy. This motion = | 
duced an engagement between the 
the two parties, wherein Scipio ſuſtained = | 
ſiderable loſs. The Gaulifh horſe, in the fer- 
vice of Labienus, were ſurrounded and entire 
ly eut to pieces: by which means Cæſur's ad- 
verſaries were depriv'd of the flower of their 
cavalry. 
Cato ad- Scipio might now have been * of 
3 the reaſonableneſs of Cato's counſel, who, as 
es. often as he ſent him ſupplies. from Utica, as 
but finding conſtantly adviſed him not to engage in a ge- 
1 
bis counſel neral action with a warrior of Cæſar's abilities, 
eie but to protract the war. But ignorance is pre- 
72, ſumptuous and will not abide inſtruction. Sci- 


| having 


given aß pio rejected Cato's advice with diſdain : and in a 


| the com» letter he wrote to him, he tax'd him with cow- 


mand. ardice, and told bim, that he ought to be ſa- 


Flat. at. fied with being ſafe in a good city and be. 


hind ſtrong walls, and that it was going too 
far, to endeavour to diſſuade others, from fol- 
lowing the dictates of their courage. Cato 
was nettled at this reproach, and as an inſtance 
that fear had no part in the advice he gave, 
he anſwered Scipio, that if he would return 
him the troops K had brought into Africa, * 
was ready to go at the head of them into Ita- 
ly, and make a diverſion there which would 
be very advantageous to the common cauſe, 
and muſt oblige Cæſar to quit his preſent ac- 
quiſitions and return thither. Scipio made a 


jeſt of this propoſal; and it was then that Ca- 


to repented having relinquiſhed the command 
to a man, who not only was not of a diſpoſi- 
tion, to promiſe any ſucceſs in the war; but 


who, 


1 III. and ens Conſuls. 2 


who, even ſu „ contrary to all roba- 4. A.R 
bilit ity, he 1 5 with e In 

of fortune he hy no means merited, . 

able of any moderation in wer 12 
woul treat the vanquiſh'd with cruelty, and 
contempt. . From that inſtant he determin'd, 

What he had before thou on, never to ſee 

| e more; not even tho? the event of the 
war ſhould be conformable to his wiſhes; but 

reſoly d to go and confine himſelf, to ſome 

diſtant corner of the earth, where he ſhould 
not be witneſs. of the tyranny, with N the 
conquered would be treated. 

. His, miſtruſt of the uſe Scipio — make 

of victory was not ill founded, if we may judge 

by ſome. inſtances in this Generals conduct, art 

a time when the uncertainty of ſucceſs ought to * 
haye made him more moderate, If only | 

mention one. 

Two veſſels belonging to 5 fleet, which Seines L 
brought the laſt reinforcement to Cæſar, being crucly 94 
2 from their convoy in a ſtorm, were A 

n by Scipio's Lieutenants who guarded the ee 
coaſts, and all the ſoldiers on board were made dier, of the 
priſoners. .. Theſe ſoldjers were partly veterans, enemy. 

partly new raiſed ; among the reſt there hap- Hirt. n. 

pen'd to be a Centurion... Scipio had them be- 1. 

fore him, and ſpoke to them in theſe terms: 

] know that tis not by your own inclination, 

te but at the inſtigation _ your wicked Gene- 

« ral, that ag impiouſly wage war on your 

<« fellow - citizens, and on the honeſteſt part of the 

6 Repu blic. If therefore, now. that fortune 

40 3 put you in our power, you will take this 

« P to unite with the good citizens, 

“in the defence of the commonweal ; I not onl 

1 * rea your life, but you. may expe 

* to 


„ 


\ 
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Aus cc. to be rewarded. Let me know what you 
f f ̃ 7 hy ds e445 
The Centurion, who on this occaſion was 
ſpokeſman, made him a very different anſwer 
85 what he expected. Scipio, ſays he, 
(for I cannot give you the appellation of Ge- 
* r I return you my hearty thanks for the 
good treatment you are willing to ſhow to 
« ' priſoners of war; and perhaps I might ac- 
“ cept of your kindneſs, were it not to be 
„ purchaſed. at the expence of an horrible 
% crime. What! Shall I carry arms and fight 
5 againſt Czſar. my General, under whom I | 
ec have ſerv'd as Centurion; and againſt his 
« victorious army, to whoſe renown I have 
| : „ ſo many years endeavoured to contribute by 
| „% my valour? Tis what I will never do: and e- 
| te yenadviſe you not topuſhthe war any further. 
Jou know not what troqps you have to deal 
de with, nor the difference twixt them and 
« yours ; of which, if you pleaſe, I will give 
| you an indiſputable inſtance. Do you pick 
e out the beſt cohort you have in your army; 
| « and give me only ten of my comrades, who 
« are now your priſoners, to engage them. 
« You ſhall ſee, by the ſucceſs, what you are 
< to expect from your ſoldiers.” . 
Scipio thought himſelf inſulted ; and-with . 
ſome reaſon. However the Centurion's cou- 
rage and fidelity to his General merited efteem 
even from an enemy. But it had no ſuch ef- 
fect on Scipio; who, reſenting the affront, 
made a ſign to ſome of his officers to kill the 
Centurion on the ſpot, which was inſtantly put 
in execution. He gave the ſike orders for the 
death of the other veteran ſoldiers, whom he 
ſtil'd villains pamper'd with the blood of their 
| melo 


. 1 7 
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fellow citizens. As for the new raiſed ſoldiers, n 


they were diſtributed among his legions. 80 ' | 

; eher was very much concern'd. for the miſ- 
fortune of theſe brave fellows ; and he broke, 
with ignominy, the perſons, to whom he might 
reaſonably impute the cauſe of their loſs that 

is, thoſe officers, whoſe inſtructions being to 
ſecurę the coaſts, and to advance to a certain 
diſtance into the main ſea, to protect and fac. 


8 


. 


Iitate the approach of the tranſports, had been 


negligent on that important ſtationn 


8 9 | 


About this time, Cæſar's army was ſur- / rrrible 
priſed, in the night, by a terrible ſtorm, at- fr, 
tended with hail of an uncommon ſize. But %% 
what contributed moſt to this misfortune was, £9919 in- 
that the, ſoldiers had not any conveniencies, to C-/ar's 
protect them from the inclemency of the WeEA - arny. 
ther. By reaſon, Cæſar (as may eaſily be ſeen 
by what has been hitherto related of him) did. 

not put his troops into winter-quarters.; but 

was continually changing his camp, to gain 
ground on the enemy and to keep his army em- 

ployed. Beſides neither officer nor ſoldier had 
5 permitted to take their equipages, or u- 
tenſils with them, not ſo much as a veſſel, or a 
ſingle ſlave. So that very few of them had 
tents; and the generality had made themſelves 
a a kind of covering, either by ſpreading their 
cloaths, or with mats and ruſhes. Such a co- 
vering could be but a ſlight protection againſt 
a violent ſtorm ;, and as it was preſently pene- 
trated, the ſoldiers had no other reſource than 
to cover their heads with their bucklers, to 
ſhelter them from the weather. In a ſhort 
time the whole camp was under water, the fires 
extinguiſhed, and all their proviſions waſh'd 
away or ſpoilt. But this was only a tranſient. 
) ( 
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A.R- 366, accident. Juva's approach gave far greater a. 
| — S lar ms to Cæſar s tro „ This Prince, | having 


© 
* 


mong Cz--receiv*d advice of the hprfe- ane where- 
lar's trops, in Scipio hac been worſted ; and that General, 
„in his letters, earneſtly ſolliciting his affiftance; | 
kale, be determined once more to come ta the defence 
expedient, of his allies 3 whereupon he immediately began 
na ve his march, leaving Saburn at home to cart on 
1 Sale. the war with Sittin There were moſt furpri- 
rage them, fing accounts publiſhed 'of the King of Mauri- 
: tania's forces. Cæfar thought of a very fingu- 
lar expedient to remove his ſoldiers fears; 
| m—_— which was to exceed even common report, in 
% his noabags.”” OT OH 
Accordingly he aſſembled his ſoldiers, and 
_ faid to them: I muſt inform you, that Ju- 
ba is hourly expected, with ten legions, thirty 
« thouſand horſe, one hundred thouſand light- 
«< arm'd troops, and three hundred elephants. 
4 So that I would have thoſe who are fond of 
«< news, make no further unneceffary inquiries, 
* nor byild caſtles in the air, but rely on what 
tell them, from undqubted' authority: o- 
« therwiſe I will put them on board ſome of 
my oldeſt ſhips, and deliver them uy to the 
<«< mercy of the winds.” This exaggeration 
duced a very extraordinary effect. For when 
| Juba came and had encamped his troops near 
Scipio, they appear'd not near fa numerous as 
had been imagined. And in reality, excepting 
the Numidian cavalry and light-arm'd infantry,” 
which were confiderable, his whole force con- 
ſiſted in only three legions, eight hundred 
horſe, and thirty elephants. So that Cxfar's 
ſoldiers, having got over the terrible idea they 
had form*d ta themſelves of this army, their 
apprehenſions were ſoon turn d into 9 


. - 
* 
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and they as much deſpiſed the King 


ag 4 B. 700 


tania; now he 1 as they had feared 46 


him, hen at a diſtan 
rival,” ſuffer d in the eft 
yet he ſtill kept the aſcendant over Scipio. 12 
| u by. taking amiſs, that the Roman Genes 57. 
ral 'wore'a purple chat of mail, and had the in- 
ſolence' to tell him, that he ought not © wear 
the ſame kind of cloathing, © 1 0 | 
Was weak enough to comply with this 8 wg | 
_ He el anged it for a white one, Fe | 
| ng to this Barbarian Prince the diſtinguiſh- 
| * of Commander in chief. 8 cn | 
ing mt more feared, and better o yed, in. 
Scipio's army, than Scipio himſelf.” 460 dere 
tor of that party, nam'd Aquinius, being in 
converfation, in the ſight of the two armies, 
with Saſerna, one of Cæſar's officers, Scipio, 
who had ſuffered conſiderably by A not 
knowing where this converſation might end, 
ſent him word, that he did not do well to cor- 
refpond with the enemy. Aquinius paid no 
attention to this reprimand, but purſued his 
_ diſcourſe. Till one of Juba*s guards came to 
him and told him, the King forbids you to 
<E/ * = this converſation.” He no ſooner 
receiv'd this order, than he retir' d. In this 
5 did the Romans degrade themſelves, 
and, thro" party rage, debaſe the common ho- 
nour of the whole nation. 


I Jubs, on his ar- Fuba's 
Cæſar's troops —.— 


W 9 
ip 1 5 
Q 
* 3 
=. 


Seipio and Juba had united all their forces, — 
before Cæſar had entirely aſſembled his. How- 9 «#7 Cæ- 
ever it was not long before he receiv'd from * 


by different voyages, the forces he ex- 
pected, and among others the tenth legion, 
who, as we have already taken notice, came 
unorder'd, to tender mule ſervices to their al; . 
er neral ; 
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'two contending armies being now compleat, 
Prod for action, and frequent ſkirmiſhes | 
ppen'd- between But before I relate 
the military operations, I muſt take notice of 
an example of ſeverity, made by Cæſar in his 

Wo camp, tor paſt faults, Which he had not an op- 
portunity of puniſhing, as ſoon as committed. 
He punis: During his ſtay in Alexandria, and whilſt he 
Sueeffcers. Was engaged in the war againſt Pharnaces, 
there happened ſeveral commotions in his legi- 

ons quarter'd in Italy and Sicily, which at Taſt 
produced that violent ſedition, which I have 
already related. Cxæſar, who perceivd his 

troops knew: how neceſſary they were, thought 

1 . at that time, to puſh his'ſeverity 

ar. But he knew well enough who were 

the promoters of theſe diſorders, and at the time 
I am now ſpeaking of, took the opportunity, 
which one of them gave him, to diſgrace them. 


Hirt. n. C. Avienus, a military Tribun of the tenth 


54.7 legion, when he ſet out from Sicily, had filled 
a a ſhip entirely with his own equipage and atten- 
dants, without taking en board one ſingle ſol- 
dier. Nothing SE >, be more contrary to Cæ- 
ſſar's intentions, or to the example which he 
Athon. himſelf ſet. One may gueſs at his real equi- 
VI. 20. page in Africa, by that which he formerly 
8 bent with him into Great Britain, and which 
conſiſted, according to the teſtimony of an eye- 

witneſs, of no more than three ſlaves. Cæſar 
therefore, the day after the arrival of the con- 
voy we are now poking of, aſſem bled the 
Tribuns and Centurions of all the legions, and 
having aſcended his Tribunal, add reſſed them 

in theſe terms: (I could have wiſhed that 


4 chara- 


1 
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cc character have given me cauſe of complaint, 
46 had been capable of amendment, and of ma- 
te king a good uſe of my mildneſs, patience, 
te and moderation. But ſince they know not 


r — 


A. R. 906. 
Aut. C. 46. 


* how to confine, themſelves within bounds, I - 


& ing to the law of arms, in order that others 


<<. may be taught a better conduct. Tou, C. 


„ Avienus, when yon was in Italy, inſtigated 
ee the ſoldiers of the Roman 


ople to revolt 


- «<< againſt the Republic; You have been guil- 


te ty of rapines and plunders in-the municipal 
« towns; and you have never been of any real 
_< ſervice, either to the common-wealth, or to 
«©. your General: laſtly, in lieu of ſoldiers, 


you have crowded the tranſports with your 


e flaves and equipage 3 ſo that, thro your 


« fault, the Republic fails in ſoldiers, who at 


C at this time are not only uſeful, but neceſſary. 


For all theſe cauſes, I break you with ignomi- 
«« day. In like manner I break you, A. Fonte ius, 


2 ny, and order you to leave Africa this very 


& becauſe you have behav d yourſelf as a ſedi- 


4 tious officer, and as a bad citizen. Tou, 


«© T. Salienus, M. Tiro, C. Cluſinas, you have 


4 attained the rank of Centurions, thro my 


< indulgence, and not thro? your own merit; 


« and fince you have been.inveſted with that ; 
rank, you have neither ſheyn 1 in 


war, nor good conduct in peace. 


< of endeavouring to act according to the rules 


„ has been to ſtir up the ſoldiers. againſt your 


4 General. I therefore think you unworthy of 


„ continuing Centurions in my army: I break 
4 you, and order you to quit Africa as ſoon 
4% as poſſible. Having concluded this terrible 
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A. R. 706, harangue, he deliver d them over to ſome Cen- 


turions, with orders to confine them { e 
ly on board a ſhip, allowing each of them a 
ſingle ſlave to wait on them. This was certainly 
carrying things with a high hand, in a man, 
who, properly ſpeaking, was no more than the 
chief of a faction. Beſides civil wars are almoſt 
always the deſtruction of diſcipline :- but Cæ- 
far found in himſelf and in the ſuperiority of 
his talents, the right of making himſelf o- 
begg. | TN Bing | 
5 I have mention'd that there happen'd fre- 


| _ ſkirmiſhes between Cæſar and his adver- 


aries, before they came to a general action. 
The particulars of all theſe operations, of leſs 
importance, are to be ſeen in the memoirs of 


the African war. I ſhall only extract ſuch as 


appear to be of moſt conſequence, and eſpeci- 
ally ſuch as are moſt proper to give us a live- 
lier idea of, and we. on our admiration for 
Cæſar's genius, and great abilities. For ex- 
ample, I give you the following inſtance of his 
activity, and diſpatch . 

On information that a convoy of two legi- 
ons had ſet out from Sicily, he detach'd two 
ſquadrons, to facilitate and protect its arrival; 
one towards Thapſus, the other towards A- 
drumetum. This latter happened to be ſepa- 
rated by a ſtorm. The Commodore, by name 
Aquila, got under convenient ſhelter :- and a 


| 3 ſnips of his ſquadron anchored be- 
fore Leptis, whilſt their crews went on ſhore 


ſhips ; and being there told-what was doing 


to refreſh themſelves, not knowing that the e- 
nemy was ſo near them. For Varus, having 


notice of the convoy's failing, had come from 
Urica to Adrumetum, with a fleet of fifty five 


at 
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at Leptis, he took advantage of the negli- 4. R. 16. 
Os Cæſar's people, = attack'd 9 — a 
ips, which were left almoſt defenceleſs. Ma- | 
ny of them he burnt, took two gallies of five 
banks of oars, and then proceeded. to attack 
Ceæſar had an account brought him of this 
unlucky accident, as he was inſpecting the 
works of his camp. Whereupon he immedi- 
ately took horſe, went full {1 to Leptis, 
which was but two leagues diſtant, and going 
on board a Brigantine, ordered all the ſhips in 
the port to follow him, and in this manner put 
to ſea. He came'time enough to extricate A- A — 9 
quila, from the danger he was in, who found 
great difficulty to defend himſelf againſt ſo nu- 
merous a fleet. Varus, hitherto victorious, be- 
gan now to fear in his turn, and ſought his 
ſafety in his flight. Cæſar purſued him, and 
not content with having recover'd one of his 
own gallies, and taken another from the enemy, 
he follow'd him into the very baſon of Adru- 
metum, whither they had retreated. He 
there offered them battle, which they declin'd;. „ 
and having thus compelled them, to own them. _-- 
ſelves in a manner defeated, as they durſt not [3 
come out of the harbour, he return'd to his 
camp. 5 9 5 He puts F. 
On board the ſhip he had taken, there hap- Ligarius to 
| pened to be P. Ligarius, the fame, who had death for 
proſecuted the war againſt him in Spain, and S 
Who, inſtead of acknowledging the conque- gs e 
ror's generoſity, in granting him 1 gainf! bim, 
had join'd Pompey in Greece; and after the ab- 
battle of Pharſalia, had gone into Africa to /anding 
- Varus, there to continue in the ſervice of the the par. 


, „ . ant 4 
ſame cauſe. Cæſar gave immediate orders for % i 
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A. K. 706. his execution: and this is the firſt flagrant in- 
44rd. 4s. ſtance of the like rigour, put in force by Cæ- 
ſar, and inflicted on a man of quality of the 
contrary party. He certainly was greatly ex- 
aſperated againſt thoſe who had rekindled the 
War in Africa, and as he thought them incor- 
Tigible, he was of opinion, *twas to no purpoſe 
| to pardon them. 3 ee 
Ceſar When Cæſar came back to camp, he whole- - 
_ particular- ly applied himſelf to the diſciplining of his 
7 2 „ troops, in order to enable them to withſtand 
x ng iz. Juba's cavalry, light arm'd troops, and ele- 
plining of phants. For when once they came to a cloſe. 
bis troops. engagement, his infantry had a ſurpriſing ſupe- 
riority ; inſomuch that three or four of his ve- 
terans have, more than once, put two thou- 
fand of the enemy's horſe to flight. But this 
Numidian cavalry, and the light arm'd troops 
that accompanied it, after they were broke, 
eaſily rallied „ and continually return'd to the 
charge. And Czſar's legionary horfe were ſo 
far inferior to them, that in an action wherein 
he was a good deal preſſed, he did not ſo much 
as ſuffer them to engage, but entirely made uſe _ 
of his infantry againſt the enemies light troops; 
who, as often as they repulſed them, kept re- 
tiring, till they were afreſh attack d, and in 
this manner he at laſt' got back to camp, bur 
with ſo much difficulty, and ſo ſlowly, that 
he was four hours going one hundred paces. 
His troops, altho* excellent, were not at all 
adapted to this manner of fighting. In Gaul 
they had been accuſtom'd to fight in an open. 
country, and with an undeſigning enemy, who 
ſeldom made uſe of ſtratagems, and were more 
gqiaeeſirous to conquer by force, than by fraud. 
Fere it was quite otherwiſe : they found 3 ? 
ee * N 8 cy 


| Cunning artful frequently were u 
them, e eee ; and n 


er alarmꝰd {kts n they were gone off again, 


So that Cæſar — —. his ſoldiers, not as 


veterans, who had only need to be led to battle; 


but as novices, . who were to be form'd: and 
he himſelf inſtructed them, in the ſame manner 


as a fencing · maſter inſtructs his ſcholars, ſhew- 


ing them how to retire, how to advance, when 
to feint, and when to ſtrike home. After ha- 
ving exerciſed them ſome time in his camp, he 


had a mind to put them to a trial: and in or- 
der to get proviſions, he continually detach dd 
his legions, ſome one way; ſome another, 


knowing that as the enemy's cavalry and light 
arm'd, troops were. conſtantly! on the patrole, 
they, ps, neceſſarily fall in with his people, 
and give them an opportunity of putting in 
the inſtructions he bad g given them. 
Till i be unproper to mention another 


- precaution of his, which was, whenever his 
Pre Ay ya 00-5he Pngachs (89, i946 then 


— the ſoldiers ſhould carry their baggage 


as well as arms, he took care to. detach three 
hundred e men from each legion, who 


were diſencumber d from all camp-equipage, 
ER of guard to the army. "= | 


he found the uſe of them on ſeveral occaſions, 


wherei repulſed the enem 
in they rep familiariſe his ſoldi- 


He Was alſo defirous to 


ers to clephants, whoſe enormous ſize W 85 


with their numbers not a little ſcar d his troo 


For which purpoſe he ſent for ſome, from! 5 8 


that his ſoldiers might be accuſtom d to the fig 
of them, and might have an opportunity of hand- 


fe n. and examining them. He ſhew'd them 


L232 where 


. 
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706. where they were moſt vulnerable, and what part 
of the body of an arm'd elephant was defenceleſs 
and lay moſt expoſed. To theſe inſtructions he 
ſubjoin'd practice, and accuſtom'd his cavalry 
to lance at the elephants, darts, whoſe points 


vere blunted. Nay his care extended to the 


very horſes, which he order'd to be frequently 
led near the elephants, that they might be uſed 
to the ſight, ſmell, and cry of them. What 
General ever carried his attentions ſo far P no- 


thing eſcap'd him, that could be of uſe, and 


he thought nothing, chat could be uſeful, ber 


neath his notice. 


As ſoon as Czfar thought his Goch fu 
ently diſciplin'd, he endeavoured to come to a 
deciſive battle. At firſt Scipio would not have 
declin'd it : but it ſeems, the ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, 
in which, maugre the ſuperior number of his 
cavalry and light troops,” he had often been 
worſted, had renderd him more circumſ 
For now he conſtantly kept in a ſituation, where, 


by reaſon of its natural ftrength, and by the 


help of the works he raiſed, it was impoſſible 
for him to be attack'd. In order to draw him 
from this poſt, Cæſar determin'd to au 
Thapſus; imagining they would never fu 


a place of that importance, to be taken from 
them, but would uſe their utmoſt endeavours 


to raiſe the fie Tn As he lay but ſixteen miles 
diſtant from Thapfus, on . 4th of April he 


Ky ftruck his tents, and the fame day came before 


| po oſitions for beſiegi 


the town, and began to make the neceſſary dif- 
+ Sg It happen'd as he 
ſpected; Scipio an Juba follow d him, and 


came and encamp'd, in ſeparate camps, about 


eight miles from the city. 
Thapſus is a maritime town, cover'd, in 


Part, 
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part, on the land- ſide by a ſalt marſh, between 


which marſh and the ſea, -was a ſpace of about 


half a mile. Twas on this fide that Scipio pur- 

poſed to fling ſuccours into the town; but Cæ- 
ar ſuſpecting his deſign, had there raiſed a fort, 
and lodgd a good body of troops: So that 
Scipio finding there was nothing to be done 
there, was obliged to extend himſelf further a- 
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long the coaſt, with intention to encamp. Me 
| — — laying out his camp, ank 
raiſing his works, but Cæſar, who thought it 
now the proper time to begin the action, 


march'd up with his whole army in order of 
battle, except two legions which he left behind 
to guard his camp. He had alſo ſent orders 


for ſome of his ſhips ſtationed on that coaſt, 


tack the enemy in the rear. 1 (poſes 2070 
Scipio did not make a bad diſpoſition. He 
covered his pioneers, by his army, which he 


at an appointed ſignal, to fall down, and at- 


dre up at the head of the entrenchment, and 
he plac'd his elephants on the two wings. How- 
ever the enemy's approach occaſion*d ſome con- 


fufion : and Cæſar perceiv'd- it as he rode a- 


_ long the ranks, exhorting the old ſoldiers, to 


keep up to their uſual bravery; and the young 
ones, to aſpire at the glory of the veterans. 


- 


In paſling backwards. and forwards, he ſaw a 


good deal of motion and agitation among the 
105 cnemy : many return'd to their camp, which 


was yet unfiniſh'd ; and others came out in 


crowds,. and with an air of diffidence and fear. 


it ſeems beyond all doubt, by the meaſures Cæ- 
far had hitherto taken, that his intention was 
to make uſe of the opportunity, he had been 
waiting for. Let the author of the memoirs on 


This was the time to begin the attack : and 
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* the African war aſſures us, that he was ſtill du 
A 42 bious, and undetermin d. whether he ſhould 


begin the engagement. But ſo great was the 


and our of his troops, that the ſoldiers prevaibd 
on a trumpet, to ſound the charge, without 


waiting for orders: and notwithſtanding all the 
efforts of their officers to the contrary, they 
mov d up to the enemy: ſo that Czar. was 


under the ne ceſſity of giving way to a torrent, 


whoſe courſe it was out of his power to ſtop, 
and at laſt gave the ſignal, and made choice of | 


dar word- felicitas for the parole of the day. 


— have been: — wa by 


E this delay, muſt have been to augment the 


dour of his: troops However 'rwas — 
rous breach of diſcipline, ts ut.ſoldiers upon 
fighting, without waiting for the Generals 
orders. Theſe 1 and ſome other 
inſtances of the ſoldiers licentiouſneſs, which I 
ſhall obſerve in their proper place, ſeem to con- 


Plut. Cel. firm what is related by Plutarch; that as Cæſar 


was giving his orders for the battle, he wastaken 


Suet. Cæſ. with an epileptic fit, to which he was ſubject, 


. J 
Flut. 


Hirt. n. 


and perceiving its approach by previous con- 


vulſions, he ordered himſelf to be carried into 


an adjacent turret, where he remained during 
the whole engagement. The writer of the A- 


| frican war, being a paſſionate admirer of Czar, 


2 poſſibly have ſuppreſs'd this diſagreeable 
and mortifying accident, which rob'd his hero 

of the glory of ſo great a day. This omiſſion 

muſt neceſſarily occafion a variation inthe _ f 


tion of the facts. 


Be it how it will, there was no reſiſting the | 
courage and impetuoſity of Cæſar's army. "The 


elephants were firſt put in confuſion, by: the 


. 8 
| ute 
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luted- with; and becoming wild thro'- che an 
guiſh of their wounds, fled and broke the ranks 
which had been plac'd to ſuſtain them. The 


Mooriſh cavalry, being depriv'd of the aſliſt- 
| Caſar's legior On RY m_ 

z legions, purſuing their advantage, en- 
ttered the camp with the flying enemy, gs | 


ance of the e 


poſſeſſion of it. The valiant part of the ene 
died in defence of their entrenchments, . 


return'd to the camp they had d the day 


before. 


The ene author, wham: I 2 follow Memorable 
throughout this narration, relates here aremark- engage. 


ment 


able inſtance of the courage of a veteran ſoldi * 


avith an - 


Py attendant. on the ar- baus. 


A wounded elephant, become furious thro? 
| painzattack'd an ur 
my; he had him u F 
kneeling with the whole weight of his body on 


| this poor wretch's ſtoniach, he there kept him 


in moſt exquiſite torture, till he had put an end 


to his life by repeated blows of his trunk. This 


ben Eikdber; I am ſpeaki — rs cou'd 
not behold unmov'd, but immediately attack*d 


the elephant; who quited the dead — and 
ſeiz d the ſoldier, by wrap his trunk 
manner Ts 


round him 3 and in this ted him up 


in the air, all arm'd as he was. In this dange . 


rous extremity, the ſoldier ſummoned all his 
reſolution, and began cutting the elephant croſs 
the trunk with his ſword.” The pain oblig'd 
the animal to quit his hold: he drop'd him on 
the ground, and ran roaring to the other ele- 
Phants. From that time the fifth legion, to 


5 


K R. — 
. 


which this ſoldier belong d, bore an elephant 


1 


— $army was defeated, but not deſtroy'd: : 


that Genera had had any 2 and 


Pre- 


3 


abſence during the engagement. 
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A. R. 706. preſence of mind, he might have ſav'd a conſi- 
an & 4% derable part of it. For great numbers, who had 
retir d to the camp they occupied the day pre- 
ceding the battle, prepar d to defend it with 


courage, and only wanted a proper perſon to 


head them. But no ſuch one was to be found; 


by reaſon Scipio, and all the other General of- 


ficers, Petreius, Afranius, Labienus, had a- 
bandoned them. So that theſe unfortunate 
troops, perceiving themſelves purſued and at- 


tack 


d by the conquerors quitted again this ſe- 
cond camp, and went to ſeek — 


in Ju- 


ba's. There they found the enemy, who had 
juſt made themſelves maſters of it: So that 
having now no further hopes of relief, they 


laid down their arms and d I 
But in vain: Cæſar's ſoldiers, eſpecially : the 
veterans, -being bent on ſlaughter, and thinking 
any thing allowable, after ſo importanta vic- 


tory, put them every man to the ſword. The 


ancient author ſays, that they committed this 


barbarity in the very ſight of Cæſar, who was 
not able, either by threats or entreaties, to put 


a ſtop to their fury. He adds, that ey: - 
ried their inſolence and audaciouſneſs ſo far, as 


to wound, and even kill ſome perſons of diſ- 


tinction of their own army, whom they ſuſpec- 
ted to wiſh well to the contrary party. He 
mentions two by name; one of whom was ac- 
tually killed, the other receiv'd a wound in his 
arm, and had ſhar'd the ſame fate, if he had 


not ſhelter'd himſelf behind the General. So 


many, diſorders do not eafily agree. with the 
command and authority, Cæſar uſually had o- 
ver his troops; but rather ſeem to confirm his 

However if he had been there in perſon, the 
N : „„ victory 


Ten thouſand of the enemy were flain'on the 


Jor tus III. and fn we, Confals; 
victory could not have been more comple 


por: the reſt were diſperſed by flight; and 
their three camps carried ſword in hand. On 
the conquering ſide, there were but fifty ſol- 
diers kill'd, and a ſmall number wounded. N 
Ceæſar, according to his conſtant practice, Cæſar aro- 
allowed the enemy no time to recover them- c 70 ar-. 
ſelves. He did all he could to induce the Go- ie. | 
vernor of Thapſus to give up the town, bur - 
not being able to ods he left Caninius Re- 3 
bilus, with three legions, before the place. He 
at the ſame time cauſed Tyſdrus, another im- 
portant city of thoſe parts, to be inveſted by 
Cn. Domitius, who was to beſiege it with two 
legions. And himſelf, after having 'recom- 
penſed ſuch of his officers and ſoldiers, 'as had 
ſignaliſed - themſelves, in any extraordinary 
manner, during the engagement, he ſet for- 
wards to reduce Utica, being preceded by a 
body of cavalry commanded by Meſſalaa. | 
- 'Utica had been no eaſy conqueſt,” if Cato Caro is 
could have found therein people of ſpirit and /i 
courage, to ſecond him. I have already de- wn m | 
ſcribed the ſtrength of that place, and of its fed nab = 
new works, as well as the prodigious” maga- difpeſed is = 
zines of arms and proviſions, which Cato had. C Sim. 
collected, and which might have enabled the Flu. * 
town to hold out a long time. But the citi- 
Zens hearts were for Cæſar; the Romans ſer - 
tled in the town were under violent apprehen- 
ſions, and the pariſon was very weak, becauſe 
Cato's chief bent had been to make Scipios 
army conſiderable. However as he had 
accuſtomed to contend with difficulties, he de- 
termined to try Whatever was practicable, in 
the preſent ſituation of affairs. 1 


w. 0.46: ordinary trouble, and conſternation, the news 


"i ** Confuls. 
\ His firſt. buſineſs was to appeaſe the extra- 


of the 1 at Thapſus had occaſioned in the 
city. This account was brought in the night 
time, which added to the confuſion. As Uti- 
ca was but three days journey diſtant from the 
place where che battle was fought, they expec- 
ted, every inſtant, to ſee; the conq jueror at 
© their gates; ſo that the —.— were diſ- 


to abandon the town. Cato, in order to 


quell the tumult, and to diſpe | their alarms, 
— in perſon from ſtreet 2 and in- 
ſinuated, that perhaps the evil was not ſo great 
as was reported. FRO authority of his pre- 
ſence revived their bones and for a while ap- 
peaſed their apprehenſions. 

Cato took the advantage of this calm to aſ⸗ 
ſemble the council of the three hundred, that 
is, all the rich Roman merchants or bankers ſet- 


tled in Utica, of whom he had compoſed a kind 


of ſenate, from his firſt coming to that place, 
- Fo theſe he alſo added ſuch ſenators, and ſena- 
tors ſons, as were with him. Whilſt the council 
was aſſembling, he came in with his uſual ſere · 
nity, and read to thofe that were already come, 
an account. of the ene contalneg.jn. . 
- magazines of the city. 

Ass ſoon as the members . eee oo 
he began by commending the zeal and fidelity 
of the three hundred, of Which they had given 
the ſtrongeſt proofs, in aiding the common 
cauſe with their perſons, their money, and their 


advice. He exhorted them, not to let any pri- 


vate intereſt divide them, by purſuing diffe- 
rent — according to the opportunities, 
and hopes, each one might have, for the ſafe- 


id of is perſon : becauſe if they acted with 


* 
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to his clemency, he would ſtill have more con- 


ſideration for them. However he declared he 


c your change to neceſſity. If on the contra- 
«ry you bear up againſt your misfortunes, 


left them at liberty to make their election, nor 


_ ſhould he in any wiſe blame them, whatever 
might be their determination. If, ſays he, 


t you take the fortunate ſide, I ſhall attribute 


c and are willing to ſuſtain the burthen, and 


c hazard the dangers of defending, your li- 


« berty ; in that caſe I not only applaud you, 


t but admire your virtue, and I offer myſelf 


C to be your guide and companion in ſo noble 
an enterpriſe ; even till no further reſource 


<« remains for our ſuffering country; to the 


« very laſt extremity. It is not Utica, Gentle- 


men, nor Adrumetum that is our country; 


« but Rome. Rome, who through a noble 


| «< oppoſition to ſlavery, has often recovered 
* from greater calamities, than thoſe which 


« now threaten her. There are many motives 


<« to encourage us, and we have great reaſon 
« to hope for ſucceſs, eſpecially if we reflect 


4 that our enemy is embroiled on all ſides. 


Spain has declared for young Pompey, and 
« Rome itſelf, though ſubject to the tyrant, 
bears its yoke with indignation, and will 


e take the firſt opportunity to ſhake it off. 


c With reſpect to the. hazards. we muſt run, 


hy ſhould they terrify us? Let us take ex- 


«ample by our enemy, who braves all dan- 
*pers, to commit the moſt horrid violences: 
„whereas the riſk we run, is to enjoy a very 
happy life, if we prove victorious z er if 


0 


— 
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mind. They even 
ful — and giving vent to a kind of en- 


merce, and whoſe riches conſiſted in the num 


46 4c deaths. However I would have you reflect, 


< before you determine: and I wiſh, on ac- 


“ count of the virtue and courage you have 
© hitherto ſhewn, that your determination: may 
< be to your advantage.” 


This ſpeech at firſt had a ſurprifing effect. Wo; 


Some few were ſtruck with the reaſons Cato 


alledged : but the majority principally admired 


his generoſity, intrepidity, and compoſure of 
away forgot their diſtreſs- 


thuſiaſm, they beſtowed large encomiums on 
Cato, as alone invincible and ſuperior to for- 


tune. The concluſion was that they tendered 
him their perſons, their purſes, and their 
arms, to be diſpoſed of as he thought proper; 


being convinced, as they ſaid, that it was more 
honourable to facrifice their lives in. obedience _ 
to his orders, than to ſave themſelves bY 128 
traying ſo eminent virtue. 

But all this generous ardour, was, if I m 


uſe the expreſſion, but a flaſh, Which the 


reflection extinguiſhed, and which ceaſed to 
blaze, as ſoon as it was neceſſary that their ac- 
tions ſhould confirm their words. It was pro- 
poſed to ſet the ſlaves at liberty, to be em«- 

loyed as ſoldiers in the defence of the city: 

ato, who always conformed to juſtice with 
the. greateſt ſtrictneſs, ſaid he would not wrong 
the maſters ſo much, as to take their llaes | 
from them, but that he would willingly acc 
of as many, as the owners would voſuntari y ö 
give him. The Senators that were with him 


| readily came into this propoſal : but the three 


hundred, who were perſons of trade and com · 
ber . 


1 
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ber of their ſlaves, were inſtantly damp' d at 4. R. 796. 


 _the- apprehenſions' of ſo conſiderable a loſs: 
and their fear of Cæſar at the ſame time reviv- 
ing, they quickly loſt all their zealous ſenti- 
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ments of honour, together with their reſpect 
for Cato. Who are we? ſaid they one to 
e the other, and to whom do we refuſe to ſub- 
mit? does not Cæſar, in his ſingle perſon, 


4“ unite all the forces of the empire? and are 


« we Scipios, Pompeys, or Catos to oppoſe 
s him? what! at a time all the earth ſubmits 


to his yoke, when the moſt determined 


«© courage is not without apprehenſions, ſhall 


«© we undertake the defence of the Roman li- 
„ berty ? ſhall we diſpute the poſſeſſion of U- 
« tica with him, to whom Cato and Pompey 


<« the Great have abandoned Italy? and ſhall 


« we ſet our ſlaves at liberty to fight againſt 
« Czfar, when we ourſelves have no more liber- 


4 ty, than what he is pleaſed to allow us? If we 


<« have not entirely loſt our ſenſes, let us be 


more juſt to ourſelves : let us not forget the 


character we bear in life, and let the means 


c of obtaining the Conqueror's clemency, | be 


<« our only conſideration.” 


Such were the thoughts of ſome of the moſt 


moderate among the three hundred. But ma- 


ny others did not confine themſelves to feeble 


remonſtrances, but were villainous enough, to 
form a deſign of ſeiſing the Senators, to deli 

ver them up to Cæſar, and by this piece of 
treachery hoped to purchaſe their peace. Cato 
ſuſpected their change: but did not for that 


alter his behaviour to them, not thinking it 
proper to put them under the neceſſity of de- 


claring themſelves. But he was convinced it 
was next to impoſſible to think of ſaving Uti- 
5 Ei 3 N ca 3 
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Ant. C. 4s. ters he wrote to Scipio and Juba, who lay con- E 


plied to him for his protection, or to acc 


5 — from the field of battle towards Ugis © 25 
ent to influence the citizens, and over-awelt . 


i Juba: whilſt others were for acknowledge 


to Juba. He repreſen 


Al and Conſuls. 


cealed not far from that city ; the one at ſea, 4 
behind a promontory, the ther in the 1255 
cent woods, and mountains, and had both a 2. 1 


pany him if he intended to retire, _ 
The arrival of Scipio's cavalry, which | 


n 


ca, gave Cato freſh hopes; at leaſt for ſoſ - 
time. They were numerous, and could they: 
have been perſuaded to enter the town, ſul 0 4 


three hundred. But they were greatly divided 
as to what manner they ſhould act. Many of 
them had thoughts of tendring their ſer 6 - 


Cato for their Chief. And a third paß flue- 
tuating between both, had only determined not 
to enter Utica, on account of the Mn af- 
fection the inhabitants had for Caiag.: 5 | 
midſt of this diverſity of opiniong they. agreed 1 
in one point, which was to ſend Y e 
to Cato, notifying their arrival. A 
Cato came out to them, attended by all the 
Senators, except M. Rubrius, whom he left to 
watch the motions of the three hungged, dur- 
his abſence. He add comman- 
ders of this body of . valcy, al 
them not to give themſelves to a foreign 
Prince, to a Mooriſh King; but to prefer Cato 
_ to them, how diſ- 
honourable it would be to abandon all thoſe 
illuſtrious Senators which were then preſent ; 
and inſinuated, that by affording a protection 


to the Senators, they would no leſs effect their 


own * by entring a city, whole fortifica- 


tions 
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tions rendered it impregnable, and wherein 


> After this ſhort harangue, to which the Sena- 
cors ſubjoined their tears and intreaties, the 
— Officers went to conſult their troops: and Ca- 


. anſwer.. 
Here Rubrius came to Man comniplataitic of 
a audaciouſneſs of the three hundred, who 


ty + a freſh cauſe of terror and conſternation 


+ eonſtancy. He uſed his endeavours to hearten 
. the Senators, and ſent back Rubrius to Utica, 
*wath orders to the three hundred, to be quiet 
X A wait his return. The cavalry? s anſwer, 
1 whi he received ſoon after, ſerved to-aug- 
mei is difficulties. They declared that they 


ſions BCzfar, when once they were under 


nicians and às perfidious as had formerly been 


« deceitful people, ſaid they, remain at pre- 
< ſent quiet, it is only till Czſar's arrival. Let 


c him he but once at their gates, and they 
« will Join him againſt us. If therefore you 
are willng, te mäke uſe of our aſſiſtance, 


you muſt previouſly kill or expel all the Uti- 


. *cans. Then we will undertake the defence 
of the q when cleared of its Barbarian 
«.. enemies.” Cato thought the propoſal made 
to him by the cavalry, as unreaſonable as cruel : 
however he mildly anſwered them, that he 
muſt firſt return into the va to e the we 


mon orf the three hundred. 9 Ii 
8 The 


were magazines of all ſorts for ſeveral years. 
Fr” 105 to ſet himſelf down on an eee waiting 


: "Th Dad revolted and raiſed a commotion in the cn 


F: 0 the Senators, and a further trial of Cato's 


had g inclination for Juba, nor any apprehen- 


Cato @tamand ; but that they could not 
truſt the infigbirants of Utica, originally Phœ - 


their brother” Earthaginians. If this fickle, - 
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1 4 045 The complaints brought to him of the me- 
chants, and traders were but too well founded. 
He found them very reſolute ; no longer ſeck- 
ing pretences to palliate their diſaffection, hut 
declaring frankly that it was very odd, people 
ſhould 4 forcing them to make war a- 
gainſt Cæſar, i they had neither the power 
nor inclination to do it. There were even ſome 
who explained themſelves pretty fully on the 
project of ſeiſing the Senators, and delivering 
them up to Czſar. But Cato took no notice 
of what they ſaid with reſpeck to this laſt de- 
ſign, pretending not to hear them: and which 
he might do with the greater air of truth, as | 
he actually was a little deaf. However it gave 
him the- deepeſt concern. He now made it his 
great / and only application how to ſecure the 
Having lives and retreat of the Senators. As, from 
taken a re- the diſpoſition he ſaw people in, he had given 
fol aue over 3 of delending Utica, he deter- 
himſelf, bi; mined not to ſurvive its loſs: but he did not 
=vbole at- think for that reaſon, that he ought to be un- 
tention is concerned as to what became of his followers; 
ard, and though he was indifferent as to the ſafery 
ihe retreat Of his own perſon, yet he made it his chief 
of the Se. attention to procure the ſafety of his friends. 
nator: who His apprehenſions therefore redoubled, when 
bad rom word was brought him, that the cavalry, wea» 
"Iu ry with waiting for his anſwer, were march- 
ing off. He roſe from his ſeat and went to a 
place from whence he could diſcover them, 
where perceiving that they were Kually upon 
their march, he immediately tod horſe and 
purſued, them. Upon his coming up to them, 
they receiv'd him with joy, and vn. you ied him 
to fave himſelf in their company. But that 
| AE the furtheſt om his thoughts, he el | 
= * 


Joins IIIL. and Mmitavs,.Confuls, 863 . 
neſtly- entreated them, and as it is reported, e 
Joined tears to his entreaties, hat they would * 

the Sengtors in their retreat, and extri- 

| cate them from the dangers they were erposd 

ta, in the midſt -of a perſidious'peop ; who | 
had already meditated their ruin. e gegleg- ** 
ted nothing which could induce the ſoldiers to 
relent, or excite their compaſſion: he extend- 
ed his arms to them, da their horſes heads 
and embraced the ſoldiers in their armour: Ar. 
length he prevailed with them fo far as to con- 
ſent to halt one day; and on en 
ed ſame at the gates of the city, an 
he entruſted with the care of the eitadel. 

The three hundred, alarmed at e esd. 
| ing, ſent to Cato to deſire him to Hoe to 

council. Nothing can be : a' ſtronger 8 EE 
the power, an exalted virtue 197 % 
hearts, than the ſentiments of Fredo: ten- 
derneſs and reſpect, which every perſon cken in 
Utica teſtified 2 Cato. They were all divided 
in-intereſt and opinion, and ready: to become 
each other's enemies, and to eut each U 
throats : yet they all agreed in adinirt 
cheriſhing a ſingle man, who maintair 5 5 
auillity and peace in the midſt of ſo = 

; 3 diſtracted by fear, or exaſperated thr 

When Cato received the meſſa a 

| 9 chree hundred, the Senators 1 
vcured to diſſuade him from complyin 8 | | 
it, and told him they could never content th, 1 
deliver up their protector and preſerver to in- . 4 
_ kgdels traitors. » But Cato knew: there was. on” 
no cauſe to be alarmed; and ving reprefent- 
ed as much to the Senators, 5 e Went e 
F eee 2 
N - 9 44 EPR © The 
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The members thanked him greatly for the 
confidence he repoſed in them, and proteſted 
their zeal to ſerve him in any other manner 
but in war; and entreated him, if they were 
not Catos and could not attain his exalted ſen- 
timents, to have compaſſion on their inability. 
They added, that they had come to a reſolu- 
tion to ſend deputies to Cæſar to implore his 
clemency: but that the firſt and principal ob- | 


ject of their ſollicitations ſnould be Cato, for 


whom if they could not obtain a protection, 
they would not accept any pardon for them- 
ſelves, but would fight in his defence, to the 
moment of their lives. e rt 
Cato acknowledged himſelf obliged to them 
for their good intentions, approved of their 
deſign of ſubmitting to Czfar, and adviſed 
them to loſe no time, But forbid them to make' 
any mention of him in their ſollicitations. It 
< 1s for the © vanquiſhed, ſaid he, to have re- 
<& courſe to prayers, and for thoſe who are in 
«fault to ſue for pardon. As for me, I have 
& been. invincible during the whole courſe of 
<<. my. life, and even now am as victorious as 1 
<« wiſh to be, and triumph over Cæſar by the 


cc ſuperiority .of juſtice and equity. It is he 


< that is conquered; it is he that is overpows! 
<< ered= being this day attainted and convicted 
by undeniable evidence (notwithſtanding he 
<< has always denied it) of plotting againſt his 
2 450 md 2291 bs £2: 
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with the three hundred, received intelligence 
that Cæſar was on his march with the greateſt 


Cato, as he came out from this conference 


part of his forces, to beſiege Utica. Alas 
% ſays Cato, he pay's us a compliment we cer- 
ee tainly do not deſerve; he takes us for men.“ 
Another meſſage, which he received preſent- 
ly after, gave room for another very judicious 


reflection of his. M. Octavius ſent to let him 
know that he was near Utica with two legions 


and was ready to join him, but that it was ne- 
ceſſary firſt to ſettle which of them ſhould com- 
mand in chief. Cato returned no anſwer to 
the meſſage : but addreſſing himſelf to his 


friends: Well, ſays he, ought we to be ſur- | 


<< priſed that our affairs have not ſucceeded, 
« when at the very inſtant of our deſtruction, 


& we are contending for the vain ambition of 


„ commanding ??? *. i I EY 

- The time granted by the cavalry was now 
expired; who, when they left the city, gave 
Cato a freſh opportunity of diſplaying his zeal 


for juſtice and honeſty. They began plunder- 


ing Utica, which they conſidered as an enemy's 


town. Cato was no ſooner appriſed of this 


outrage, than he haſtened to put a ſtop to it. 
He ſnatched their unjuſt booty out of the 


hands of ſome of the firſt who came in his 


way; and the reſt being confounded by his 
preſence, immediately dropped what they were 
carrying off, and expreſſing their ſhame of 
fuch a proceeding by their ſilence and down- 
caſt looks, departed for the territories of 
King Juba, there to put themſelves under his 


Senators, particularly by Fauſtus Sylla, who 
gave to each of them an hundred ſeſterces. 
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. And if credit may be given to the author of 


the memoirs of the African war, Cato wus G- 
bliged to make them the like preſent to pre- 


vail om them to ſpare the inhabitants of U- 


Moſt of the Senators had preferred eſcap- 
ing by ſta, to putting themſelves under Juba's 
protection, and therefore continued yet in the 
city. As their danger encreaſed by the caval- 
ry's going off, and tore fo by Cæſar's ap- 

„Cato took the laſt meaſures for haſten- 
ing and ſecuring their retreat. He kept all the 
gates of the city ſhut, except that leading to 
the ſea : he provided veſſels for them, diſtri- 
buted -money to ſuch as might want it, gave 
directions for the - embarkation,- and uſed all 
endeavours to prevent the confuſion which 
commonly attends a precipitate retreat. He 
took leave of ſome who were for immediately 


| ſetting out, and perſuaded others to follow 


them, who through their attachment to him; 
were inclined to ſtay. There was only his fon 
and one Statilius, who could not be prevailed 
on to he him Ter] 
He did not much endeavour to diſſuade the 


former, thinking he ought not to bppoſe his 


_ filial piety and natural tenderneſs. 
ſpect to Statilius, he made uſe of the moſt co- 


ith re- 


— arguments, on account of that Senator's 


known averſion to Cxſar. But he was a young 
man full of fire, who pond himſelf on his 


* ukful turn.“ | 


conſtancy and greatneſs of ſoul, and a great 
ſtickler for Cato. He therefore adhered to his 
determination; and Cato finding him inflexi+ 


ble, ſaid to two philoſophers who conſtantly 


attended him: It is your buſineſs to bend 
«* that ſtubborn reſolution, and give it a _ 
The 


12 


The Senators were not the only objects of 
Cato's care. As his own particular ſafety was 
no longer his concern, he ſeemed to be more 
tenderly concerned for the ſafety of thoſe about 
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him. He now permitted the common people, 


whom he had compelled to encamp without 


the walls, to return into the city. And as theſe 


citizens had been always inclin'd to Cæſar, he 
begged of them to intercede for the three hun- 


dred, who, till the battle of Thapſus, had 


been of the republican party; to make it one 
common cauſe with thoſe Romans eſtabliſhed 
among them, and mutually to endeavour to 
| procure their common ſafety. 25 


F e e L eee 
piece of ſervice for the three hundred, and di- 


rectly oppoſite to his own private opinion. L. 
Cæſar, a relation of the Dictator, (but of à 
branch which had always declared againſt him 


and appeared ſtrongly attached to the cauſe of 
liberty) however probably confiding in his alli- 


ance of blood, had continued in Utica, and e- 


* * 


Ant. = * > 


ven undertook to addreſs the Dictator, in be- 


half of the three hundred. As he judged it 


neceſſary to prepare a ſpeech for this occaſion, 
he begged Cato to aſſiſt him in the compoſi- 
tion: Cato, who at all other times fo greatly 


affected ſtate, and avoided all appearance of 


condeſcention, conſented to it: and employed 


the moſt favourable expreſſions to repreſent . 
the cauſe, and ſought the moſt ſpecious preten- 


ces to excuſe the behaviour of the three hun- 
WWW 5 50 
This L. Cæſar offered to be mediator for 
Cato. I will throw myſelf, ſaid he, at the 
&« Dictator's feet, I will embrace his knees.“ 
« By no means, replied Cato; were I diſpoſed 


$63 


N 'C ates laft 
futper. 
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$390k « to owe my life to Cæſar, I myſelf ſhould be 
4 the propereſt perſon to go to him. But I da 


*© not intend to be obliged to him, for the in- 
e juſtices he commits. For it is unjuſt in him 
c to pardon as a maſter, perſons, over-whom 
&* he has no right, nor lawful power.“ So 
that Cato, when L. Cæſar ſet out, contented 
himſelf with recommending his ſon and friends. 
to him. e 
Theſe different occupations employed him 
a whole night and great part of the next day. 
As ſoon as he returned to his own houſe, he 
aſſembled all his family, that is his friends 


and his ſon, and among other diſcourſe, he 


forbid his ſon to have any ſhare in the admini- 
ſtration of public affairs. You cannot do 
e jt, ſaid he to him, in a manner worthy the 
name you bear: to do it upon any other con- 
* ditions, were baſe and ſcandalous.” , _ 

He afterwards went into the bath, and there 
calling to mind Statilius, enquired after him ot 
Apollonides, ane of the two Philoſophers re- 
commended to perſuade him to conſult his 


own ſafety. © Have you ſucceeded, ſaid he, 


<* with Statilius? is he gone without taking 
& leave of us? No, replied the Philoſopher, he 
* js unalterable, and declares he will abſolutely 
e ſtay here, and do as you do. Cato ſmil'd 


and only made anſwer, we ſhall ſoon be able 


* to judge of that.” 
Aſter bathing, he ſupped with a great deal 
of company; having invited all his friends 
and the magiſtrates of the city. They fat late 
at table, and the converſation was lively, gay 
and inſtructive, turning on certain points of 


moral philoſophy. But ſomebody having 
changed the diſcourſe to the paradoxes of the 


Stoics, 


8 
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Stoics, ſuch as are theſe maxims, hat the wiſe 
man alone is free, that the vicious are ſlaves, 
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which Demetrius a Peripatetic Philoſopher, then 


in company, undertook to refute from the prin- 
ciples of his ſect. Cato was extremely warm with 
him, and treated the matter ſo amply, and ſpoke 


with ſo much fire, earneſtneſs, and vehemence 
of voice, that he betray'd himſelf, and con- 


firmed the ſuſpicions, his friends had already 


conceived, of his deſign to kill himſelf. As 
ſoon as he had finiſhed his diſcourſe, a melan- 
choly filence diffuſed itſelf through the whole 


company. Cato perceived it, and to divert 
their concern, ſpoke of the preſent ſituation of af- 
fairs.and of ſuch perſons as were on their return, 


expreſſing his uneaſineſs on their account, from 


the ſtorms that ſome might be expoſed to, and 
from the dry ſandy deſerts that others muſt be 
obliged to pals.  _ a 
In this manner the ſupper ended: after 
which Cato walked for ſome time, as was his 
conſtant practice; and having given his orders 
to the officers of the guard, he retired to his 
apartment, where he behaved with unuſual ten- 


derneſs to his ſon and to all his friends: this 


renewed and confirmed their ſuſpicions of the 
fatal reſolution he had taken. 
When he came into his chamber, he laid 
himſelf on his bed and took up Plato's dia- 
logue on the immortality of the foul: and hav- 
ing made a conſiderable progreſs in it, hap- 
pening to caſt his eyes on the head of his bed, he 


Hi: death. 


was much ſurpriſed not to ſee his ſword there; 


which had been taken away by his ſon's order, 
while they were at ſupper. Cato called a ſlave, 
and aſked him, what was become of his ſword ; 


and receiving no anſwer, reſumed his reading. 
„„ Some 
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Some time after he again aſked for his ſword, 
* but without any hurry, or paſſion, as if he had 
no particular deſign. When he had done read- 
ing, perceiving that nobody was diſpoſed to 
bring it him, he called all his ſlaves one after 
the other, and raiſing his voice, told them, he 
was determin'd to have his ſword. His paſ- 
ſion carried him ſo far as to ſtrike one of them 
with his fiſt ſo violently on the mouth, that his 
hand was all bloody. What then? ſaid he 
< with indignation, do my ſon and family con- 
& ſpire to deliver me, to my enemy, unarm'd. 
t and defenceleſs?” „ 
Then came in his ſon, accompanied by his 


friends, and with tears in his eyes beſought 


him, in the moſt humble manner, to be pre- 
vailed on to change his reſolution. Cato got 
up, and with a look that beſpoke his reſent- 
ment: * Since when then, ſaid he, have I loſt 
* my ſenſes, that my ſon is become my keep- 
* er? I am treated juſt like a madman. No 
one makes uſe of argument or perſuaſion, to 
te undeceive me, if I am in an error; but 1 
<* am to be prevented diſpoſing of my perſon, 
& by being diſarm'd. Brave and generous ſon, 
* why do you not put your father in chains, 
* why do you not tie my hands behind me, 
till Cæſar come and find me incapable of de- 
* fence ? Had I a mind to deſtroy myſelf, I 
could equally effect it, without a ſword ; 
< ſince by holding my breath for ſome mo- 
ments, or only once daſhing my head a- 
& gainſt the wall, I could diſpatch myſelf, 
were I fo diſpoſed.” Theſe terrible words, 
which certainly exceed what ought to be ſtiPd 
courage, ſo ſhocked young Cato, that he re- 
tired with loud lamentations. | 115 
. is 
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_ His father, being now alone. with the philo- 4. R. 708. 


ſophers, Demetrius and Apollonides, ſpoke to 


them more mildly ; Do you alſo, faid he 


<< to them, approve of forcing a man of my 
I years to live, againſt his inclination, and ol 
« keeping a conſtant watch over his actions? 
I 255 you any reaſons to alledge, to con- 
„ vince me, that it is not unworthy Cato, nor 
< ſcandalous for him, to owe his ſafety to his 
enemy? Why then do not you diſplay theſe 
© arguments, ſo new to me; that by renounc- 
< ing the maxims wherein we were educated, 
&* an growing wiſer by Cæſar's leſſons, we 
* may ſtill be the more obliged to him? As 
& he I have determined nothing as to the mea-. 
e ſures I ſhall purſue; but that determination 
& once made, T muſt be at liberty to carry it 
* into execution. I will partly take it into 
„ conſideration with you, and demand your 
e affiſtance in explaining to me the principles 
&* of philoſophy, which you both teach and 
* practiſe. Ceaſe then your apprehenſions : 
« go, and tell my ſon, not to undertake to 
« force his father to what he cannot perſuade 
« him to.” It is pretty odd that Cato ſhould 
that inſtant deny his having determined how 
to act. All his preceding behaviour ſeems o- 
penly to declare the contrary ; and I ſee not 
ow he can here be excuſed his want of ſin- 
ns. Et ß ns 
Demetrius and Apollonides made him no 
_ anſwer, but retired weeping. A young ſlave 
brought him his ſword : Cato drew it, examin- 
| ed it, and finding the point to be ſharp and 
fit for executioh, Now, ſays he, I am my 
He laid down his ſword, 
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2 took up his book, and read it from the begin- 


ng to the end. Plutarch aſſures us, that he 
% erwards ſlept, and fo ſoundly, that thoſe, 
who waited ben and liſtned at the door, 
heard him ſnore. However it does not ſeem 

very.credible, that between the violent agita- 


tion he had been ſo lately in, and the moment 
preceding his death, he could enjoy an unin- 


terrupted ſleep. One would be more apt to 


think, that, by this affectation of tranquillity, 


he hoped to 3 the falſe glory he expect - 


ed from a voluntary death. 


About midnight he called two of his freed- 
men, one of which, named Cleanthes, was 
his Phyſician or Surgeon, the other, by name 


Butas, was principally entruſted with the ma- 


nagement of his affairs. He diſpatched this 


latter to the ſea- ſide, in order to ſee and let 


him know if every body was embarked. The 


ſervice Cleanthes did him, was to dreſs his 
hand, which had got an inflammation, occa- . 


fioned by the violent blow he had given his 
ſlave. Cato, by this application to his hand, 
gave freſh hopes and, comfort to his family, 


who concluded he had not renounced lite, 
fince he was ſtill careful of his body, 


Butas returned and brought word that every 
body was embarked but Craſſus, who was then 


| why on board : but that the wind was _w_ 


igh, and the ſea very rough. Theſe la 


words drew a ſigh from Cato, he lamented 
thoſe who under ſuch circumſtances were oblig- 


ed to put to ſea. He ſent Butas a ſecond time 
to the port, to ſee if there might not be ſome 
one, who in the hurry of the embarkation had 


forgot ſome neceſſary proviſions, and been o- 
3 | 


ens _ Taft ius, C fats! Hh 

bliged to put back to Vrica. | It was now near AK. an 225 i 
break of day; and Cato, if we may believe me 
Plutarch, le t Vet 4 little more. Ri N 
1 _ 1 7 ſoon wa to: and 
aſſured his Aren, tat all Was e met, 
Cato 80 him to ſhut the Ao and. bekore 
he left the room, flung himſelf upon his bed, 

as if he intended to finiſh his night's reſt:* 
He was no ſooner alone than he ſtabb'd Mun 
| fel with his ſword, a little below his cheſt ;- 
but not with that Viblence he intended, on ac- 
count of the, indiſpoſſtion of his hand. 80 
that he did not dye immediately, but in ftrog- 
güng he fell from his bed and overturned a 
table he made uſe of for geometrical figures. 

At the noiſe he made in Be fall, his ſervants 
gave a ſhriek, and his ſon and friends imme- 
diately entered the room. They found him 
| ſwimming i in his blood; and his Held fallen' 
out at the aperture of the wound. However 
he was ſtill alive and could yet ſee. The Sur- 
geon came, and ſeeing the inteſtines were not 
wounded, was for replacing them and ſewing 

che wound. But when Glts had recovered. 5 
ky ſenſes; and underſtood their intention to pre- 
ſerve his life, he puſh'd the Surgeon from him, 
and with a fierceneſs, the very relation of 
which makes one tremble, tore out his bowels 
and expired. 
Such Was Cato? s death: a death celebrated "Refrain 
by all antiquity ; but which the principles of . 50 | 
our holy religion muſt condemn, and which, F 
reaſon” itſelf cannot approve. I do not here 
intend to expatiate on thoſe principles, which 
| inconteſtably prove ſuicide to be criminal: but 
ſhall confine myſelf to what is proper to my 
ſubject; and Fwy deſire, that my feaders, in 

Te» 
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Ant. C. - 466 terſperſed in this narration, would be — 7 


owe his life to Cæſar. 


ſource: and to kill himſelt, 3 yet any 


to add one ſingle reflection more, ariſing 
the facts themſelves. Which is, that it is evi- 
dent, that pride was the motive of Cato's deſ- 
perate reſolution, and that, by the aſſiſtance of 
that vice only, he 8 the fear of 
death, which he looked upon as air dF 
Plutarch makes him. fay e 

would be ſhameful and Fell of him to 
| Theſe 2 his appre- 
henſions. He could not 2 N thought 


of ſuch an humiliation : nd ha 2: he might not 
ife, 


be obliged to his enemy he prefer- 


| red depriving himſelf of it, by an act of deſ- 


Pair. It is true, this pride, in his conceit, 
afſed for a virtue. But it was certainly a vice, 
ing condemned by all religion, and even by 
morality, However 1 Eng go ſtill further 5 
and think I can convict him from his own prin- 


ciples. 


The virtue, which he Oh pi qu'd himſelf | 
upon, during the whole. courſe of bs life, was. | 


an invincible conſtancy ſuperior to all events. 


If ſo, tis evident that his death was the effect 
of a ſudden loſs of courage, of a laſſitude of 
contending, and of a dejection of mind which | 
wou'd not permit him X 2 1 in his op | 


tion. The remains of Pompey's party 


to revive in Spain, and became afterwards. — 
formidable. Sa that to have kept up to his 
character, Cato ought to have yet tried that re- 


hopes ſubſiſted, was deviating from his $ princi- 
as ſoon the en al | 
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80 that am very far from conſidering Cato's 4 8 


death as an act of hergiſm. Tis in his atten- Car eg 
_ tion to the ſafety of his friends, when he him- walkable 
{elf made his life no longer his care z tis in bi %%, 


invarible humanity to the three hundred, and ge 
the inhabitants of Utica; tis in his love for ,pyonice 


Mus which. induc'd him to oppoſe all ViO- his r. 
lence in thoſe of his own parry tis i theſe „alien. 
e alone that I find him the truRe 
This generous humanity was not only re- 
markable in the latter part of his life: it was 
the conſtant director of his actions and conduct: 
I know that this is not the idea commonly 
for m'd of Cato. 7 Reſolution, haughtineſs, ; 
and an auſterity approaching to brutality, are 
the qualities moſt uſually attributed to him. 
This idea, tho? juſt, yet is not compleat; and 
to enter entirely into his character, tis neceſſa - 
ry to add to his oppoſition to vice, his compaſ- 
fion for the offenders: a compaſſion, not the 
effect of mere opinion, ſubject to changes and 
caprices z but proceeding from right. reaſon, 
and always the ſame, becauſe founded on un- 
alterable principles. This is evident in his 
tender friendſhip for his brother, in his regard 
for Muræna, whom he impeach'd, in the tears 
he ſhed on ſeeing the ſlaugbter of his fellow- 
citizens, laſtly in his moderation and mildneſs 
to all, with whom he had to contend, in the 
defence of the liberty and laws of-his country. 
TI except only Cæſar, who, doing evil metho- 
dically, and going the ſhorteſt way to tyran- 
ny, without ever deviating from his plan, cou d 
be conſidered no otherwiſe by Cato than as 2 
common enemy, againſt whom the whole ſtate 
ought to riſe up in arms, and who ought to -” 
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A. R, 796. treated with ſeverity, becauſe there were no 
ien , TGT 
He may be If to theſe two principal parts of his charac- 


eam den ter, reſolution and humanity, be added his ele- 
of the mel vated genius, the extent and 1 of his 


u pes, Views, his indefatigable application to buſineſs, 


men Pa 


iſm ever and his purity of manners, we ſhall find, not- 
produc d. withſtanding ſome defects which we have oc- 
eaſtonally taken notice of, that he ought to be 
eſteem'd, one of the moſt valuable and virtu- 
ous men, Paganiſm ever produc'd : nor need 
we be ſurpriſed, that Virgil has plac'd 
him in the Elyſian fields at the head of the 
friends to virtue: and perhaps we may think 
the high compliment, paid him by Livy, and 
reported by St. Jerom, not ill applied. Ca- 
„ to, ſaid that judicious writer, has been ce- 
“ lebrated, and condemn'd, by two of the 
6 eſt genius's, that ever exiſled. But no 
% one cou'd either add to his reputation, by 
% commendations, or detract from it, by cen- 
ſure. The two great genius's Livy ſpeaks 
of, are Cicero and Cæſar. The firſt had com- 
pos'd a panegyric on Cato, which is loft, and 
which he call'd by the name of his hero. The 
latter anſwered it in two tracts, intituled Aztica- 
tones, but neither of them ſurvived the work 

they endeavour'd to refute, ee. 
An inexu- The only circumſtance, wherein Cato's con- 


able cir- duct of life ſeems reproachable, and wherein tis 


= ” Bf moſt difficult to excuſe him, was his behaviour 
| ®Secretoſque pios, his dan- vituperando quiſquam no- 
Marcia. tem jura Catonem. Virg. Zn. cuit, quum utrumque ſum- 
L Vl. . 60. mis præditi fecerint ingeniis. 

b Cujus gloriæ neque pro- Liv. apud Hieron. P rob. J. II. 


fuit quiſquam laudanda nec is am. 


" „ E - 4 N - ” - 2 4 
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arr wife Marcia. He had had ſeveral children ee. 
x her, and ſhe was actually big at the time 


5 ortenſius took it into his head to aſk him for 
her. Cato readily. agreed to the reſigning her, 
and as ſoon as he had procur'd her father Phi- 
lippus's conſent, gave her away himſelf in mar- 
riage to Hortenſius. But Hortenſius dying 
ſoon after and bequeathing his great riches to 
Marcia, in prejudice of his ſon, who. was ſome- 
what diſſolute; Cato made no. ſcruple to re- 
take her. From thence Cæſar has taken occa- 
ſion to tax Cato with having tranſacted this 
whole affair through a ſordid principle. But 
Plutarch pretends that ſuch an accuſation is re- 
futed in the very Marel w. and that tis the 
ſame thing to tax Hercules with cowardice, as 
to charge Cato with avarice. The thing cer- 
tainly admits of more difficulty, or rather is 
abſolutely inexcuſable. For allowing what .. 1 8 
Strabo has advanced to be true, that Cato in yy, p. 
that only follow d a long eſtabliſh'd cuſtom a- 515. 
mong the Romans; that pretended cu ſtom is 
ſo contrary to common honeſty, and morality, 
that twould have been more becoming a per- 
ſon of his dignity to o opal; it, than to give it 
a ſanction by his cxamp 
Cato was forty eig 4 years old when he died: . 
# and the place of his death has occaſion'd his being ; 
ſtil'd in hiſtory, Cato of Utica, to diſtinguiſh 
| 3 Cato the Cenſor, his en 
* | 
In an inſtant the news of Cato- 8 death Was Hi famrel 
2 thro* the city; which drew an incre- commenda- 


ible concourſe, as well of the three hundred, n 170 


as of the Uricans, about his houſe. They , the 


made the air reſound with encomiums on the „Ba. 


dead 1 ſtiling him their benefactor. their tan eU. 


N -  Javiour, * tica. 


* * 


9 
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* N ſaviour, alone free and invineible. And in- 
dulg'd theſe their tranſports, notwithſtanding | 
they knew Cæſar was fo near them. But nei⸗ 
ther the apprehenſions of the conqueror's re- 
ſentment, nor any inclination to flatter him, nor 
their own private feuds were capable of damps 
ing their zeal for honouring Cato's virtue. They 
ſolemnis d his obſequies with great pomp, and 
erected a monument to him near the ſea-ſhore, 
where, in Plutarch's days, was extant a ſtatue 
of Cato, holding a fword in his hand. 


De B. Afr. His very enemies could not refuſe bim wet 


n. 88. nbe e The author of the memoirs of 
the African war, all devoted as he is to Cæfar, 

. confirms Cato's integrity, and acknowledges 

that he was extremely different from the reſt of 

the chiefs of the conquered | 


C,, Cxſar, being inform'd of his death, broke 


expreſſion 44 2 1. — 
2 rt into this exclamation. O Cato“! Len- 


 ofvicdeath, vy you the glory of your death: for 85 


What may ** have envied me that of i faving your life.“ 
b: thought Whether he ſpoke fincerely in expreffing * 
M „ deſire of ſaving his moſt implacable enemy, is 
aud in What Plutarch thought he might have liberty 
ot being to doubt. And this doubt he founds on the 


. abletoſave hea invectives, with which Cæſar had fil d 


. tones. How could he have fpar d 
king, fays this hiſtorian, the man, to whoſe _ 

very memory he has ſhewn fodeadly an hatred? 
This argument may be fupported by two con- 
ſiderations, one taken from the lively refent- 
ment Cæſar fhew'd, as I have already taken 
notice of and which 1 ſhall have a further op- 

5 portunity obſerving, againſt thoſe who had 


| Karas, old ons 15 . name; z phon geg 5 
te. 2 8 Flut. Caf. & Cat. 
a} | 9 EkEind led 
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zs full as weighty; e eee the iam 
poſſibility of Cato and Cæſar's ever agreeing 
in — rr of thinking, — | 
ſpeaking. However Plutarch determines '/in 
Cæſar's favour : and tis certain that the rex» 
traordinary inſtances of clemency he has fhewn, 
and the infinite honour fuch at act of generoi- 
ty would eee 
Efpecially; if Cato had put in execution the 
ſcheme he had form d on a ſuppoſition that af · 
finingy himſelf to ſome diſtant iſland, there to 
paſs the remainder of his days in quiet, I can- 
not thin that Czfar would have ſullied his 
y by the death of ſo virtuous a mans 
0 was not far from Utica, at the time Ca- c 
to kilbd himfelf : and in his paſſage” he had ce U- 
taben the city of Uſcata, where Scipio had ic. Par- 
collected great ines; he had alſo made yn (77k 
lamfelf maſter of Adrumetum, where he met, i 
with Q Ligarias, whoſe life he pardon'd, but 1x en the 
would not permit him to return to Rome. Be- Romans | 
fore he enzred Uricay he was mer by L. Car f , = 
who pro himfelf/ before him, obtain d De R Af. 
for the preſent the pardon he faed for. How n. 89. 
ever he did not enjoy ir long. The Dictator Suet. Cel. 
cou'd not bur refent the behaviour of this his n. 75. 
young relation, who had on att occafions fhewn 
imſelf his implacable enemy, had treated feves 
ral of his domeſtics witly more than ordinary 
cracky, and had order'd the beaſts to be kil- 
led, wich the C r had feſerwd for 
the games he intended to give: the Reman 
people So that fome time after he call/d'him 
to an account for the abovemention'd irregula- 
2 . MS rities, 


, Ant« C. 46. 
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1 rities, and without pronouncing his condem- 
nation, ſtirr d up the ſoldiers to kill him, as it 


De B. Afr. were in a mutiny. He was more ſincere in 
ES 3 ſeveral Romans of high rank, who 


ſtil} continued in Utica, the moſt eminent 


5 of whom was Cato's ſon. 


Phe citizens, who had aye been Men No 
to him, had nothing to expect but commenda- 


tions and rewards. Not ſo the three hundred: 
who, as they had ferv'd both Scipio and Varus, 
with inclination and affection, during the whole 
courſe of the war, and had had no other induce- 
ment to ſide with Cæſar than his ſucceſs, were 
under mo 7 Czſar's deſign 


however was 


uniſh them in their poc- 


ket: but he — 5 intimidating them with 
a long and enforc'd invective, wherein he great- - 
ly exaggerated their pretended crime. Then 
growing milder, he promiſed them their lives, 
Put del declar d that their effects ſhould be vg 


© which however were to be redeemable on 
ment of a certain tax. The three hunt 
who expected to have been 
utmoſt rigour, ſubmitted with joy and 
tude to the 
only deſfir'd 


red, 


read with the 


grati- 
nalties preſcribed them. They 
to impoſe a general tax, and 


leave the aſſeſſment of it to them. This was 
doubtleſs what he wanted, ſo that he taxed 


visor them at * two hundred millions of ſeſterces, 


to 


be paid at ſix equal payments into the public 

treaſury of the Roman people, in the ſpace of 
three years. Theſe were the terms Cæſar made 

uſe of; but at that time the Roman people had 
nothing left but the name; the real power and 


authority, as well as the management 
| Knances were oy veſted inthe papa 


of the 


4 


+ 
we 
* 
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By this time Juba was return d to his king- > LED 
dom, after a very fatiguing retreat, marching „ noun 
only in the night, and concealing himſelf du- Agb. Za- 
ring the day in ſuch cottages as he met with in u 4ir ca- 
his rout. "A Sabura his Lieutenant had been 24/5 
defeated and kill'd by Sittius, he had no other r 
left than to ſhut himſelf up in Tama, his Eis dab. 
capital, which he had taken care to well fortify. _ 
But he found by experience that a 3 
maintain d by cruelty and barbarity, creates 
infidelity in io ſubjects. Before he proceeded 
on his expedition, he had order'd a en ple pile 


to be erected on the market place of 


declar'd he intended, in jar a he ſhould be de- 
feated, to put all the inhabitants to death, and 
then place their bodies, himſelf, his treaſure, 5 
his. wives and children on the pile, to be 
there conſum'd by the flames. 80 e | 
reſolution had ſtruck the inhabitants of 'Zama 
with horror; ſo that they were not at all diſplea- 
ſed to hear of Cæſar's ſucceſs ; and'when Ju- 
ba thought to have entred che city, they ſnut 
the gates againſt him. He at firſt auen 0 his 
authority, and threaten d them; but finding it 
to no urpole, he next had recourſe to entrea- 5 
ties, tho' with no better ſucceſs: he then de- 
fir'd: only to have his wives and children deli- | 
verd up to him, but this r equeſt was alſo de- 
nied him. Whereupon he — to his palace 
In the country attended by Petreius, and a fen 
horſemen who had accompanied him. Even 
in this abandon'd ſtate, he was yet formidable 
to the inhabitants of Zama; and they ſent de- 
puties to Cæſar to deſire him to come to their 
aſſiſtance. Cæſar, who was then at Utica, ſer 
out the next day. He found the whole coun- 
* open co him, and every body 3 „ a. 
N 3 | pro- 
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A. R. 70; Protection. Ang now the unfortunate Juba, 
having no reſource left, determin'd to gig. Pe · 
treius and he agreed on a duel, with iment mu⁹ - 
_tyally to kill each other. But the ſtronger too 
eeaſily triumph'd over the weaker, and. Petrei 
us alone was kill d. Juba attempted to ſtab 
buimſelf, but not having reſolution enough to 

5 effect it, ordered one of his ſtaves to kill him. 
The congue- The Congueror's fortune bore down all be- 
ror meets fore it, with ſuch irreſiſtible rapidity, as En- 
_ ere tirely t6-extirpate the remains of the conquered 
M. Scipio Party. The cities of TyſArus and Dhapſuss 
Falls on which Cæſar had or dered to be beſieged by his 
his own Lieutenants, were not long before they ſur- 
Fward. rendered. Fauſtus Sylla and Afranius, who 
| fled with a body of fifteen hundred horſe, and 
were making far Spain, fell in with Sittius, 
who had defeated Sabura. This body was by 
kim routed and diſperſed, and the two Chit s 
were taken priſaners. Nor had Metellus Sci- 
1 in his flight. He had col- 
lected twelye ſhips, with which he purpaled to 
me But having been obliged, thro? 
reis o weather, to put into Hippo, he there 

fell in with Sittius's fleet, and was inſtantly {ure 
rounded. As he perceived there was. no pre- 
venting his ſhips being taken, rather chan fall 
into Cæſar's hands, he ſtabbed himielf, and in 
gen. Ep. bis laſt moments gave an inſtance of his great» 

P 

2.4 neſs of foul. Fer when ſame of the enemy's 
 Nunidia ſoldiers, Who bad boarded his hip, enquired, 
| Roman pro- hat was become af the General? he replied 
vince. Sal- With his dying voice, the General is ſaſe. 
i — 4/# made All Ceſar's enemies in Africa being thus 
| Governor ruined, the Conqueror allowed bimſelf ſame 


4 3 time for calming the country, and for making 


| with great & Attribution of rewards and puniſhments e 
| tyranny. . | * 1 e 


coding. 


Jotavs III. and Kik Tus; Conſuls, 
cording to the different ſervices that had been 4. R. 766, 


done him. He reduced Numidia to a Roman 
province, and gave the government of it to 
Salluſt, who exerciſed there ſuch flagrant op- 


ty 


Ant, . G. 46. 


preſſions, that it gave room for Dio to conjec- Dio. I. 


ture he had Cæſar s expreſs orders for ſo doing, 


XIE. 


and that he was not ſo much dee. to go- 


vern Numidia, "as to - plunder it. The ſame 


Dio remarks that this conduct of Salluſt 18 il ” 


the more blameable, as he affects throughout 


his works an air of probity, not to ſay ſeverity: 
3 that though he, through Cæſar's protection 
itting his government eſcaped a e . 


dork, mnation, e - nevertheleſs: is cond 


which is ſtill more ſcandalous, by his own 


| writings. 

_ Among the Numidians Cæſar diſtinguiſhed 
thoſe of Zama, and rewarded them for having 
ſhut cheir gates againſt their King, by a total 


Cz/ar's 


diſtribution 


of rewards 


and puniſh- 


exemption of taxes. Sittius, who had: done men. 
him ſuch ſignal ſervice, was by him, together D De B. Afr. 


with his proplep put in poſſeſſion of Cirta, which 
had formerly been the royal city of Maſinifla Iv 
and of Syphax, and which from the name * 


Appian. 
Civil. 1. 


50 new inhabitants has { ſince been calbd the G- | 


of the Sittians. 


In the penalties he aided, the wank 


by his averſion to ht 2 and by his covetouſ- 
neſs after money. 

extend his reſentment to Juba's ſon, who was 
yet a child; but he made a fale in Zaina of his 
entixe patrimony, and of the effects of the Ro- 


he took care not to 


De B. K. af. 


man citizens who were ſettled there and had ap- 


1 in arms againſt him. On his return to 
tica, he in like manner confiſcated and ſold 
the effects of all who had had the rank of Cen- 


rurion under Petreius, and under Juba. He 
1 c 
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> 796. tax*d the cities of Adrumetum .and Thapfiis, 
. C. 46. and exacted a yearly revenue in oil and corn, 
ttrom Leptis and Tyſdrus. 
He ful Of the Romans of diſtinction, of whoſe fate | 
death Fauf. victory had given him the dif ſal, two were 
tus . put to death, Fauſtus Sylla and Afranius. And 
and 4fra- tho? the author of the memoirs of the African 
war ſays, that this was in conſequenee of a ſe- 
dition among the ſoldiery, yet it is eaſy to ſee 
that this commotion was the effect of Ceſar's 
Suet. Czf. policy. And indeed all other writers aſcribe 
Fi 1010 their death to his orders. Doubtleſs he thought 
12 c. 2. he had a right to treat Afranius with rigour, 
Dio, &c. Who, tho“ he had given him his life in Spain, 
had oppoſed him afreſh both in Theſſaly and 
Africa; and even at the time he was taken by 
I Sittits, was making Ri arations to go 
Join Pompey's ſon in Fauſtus was not 
only Pompey's en n tiew” but the ſon of Sylla, 
to whom Cæſar had ever had a violent averſi- 
on, and whoſe ſchemes he had conſtantly en- 
deavoured to ſubvert. However he ſpar d 
Pompeia the wife of F auſtus Sy las and her 
children. 
Afranius, Fauſtus Sylla, and L. fir are the 
only perſons of note, whoſe blood Cæſar ſpilt 
after the battle of Thapſus ; which however 
is a conſiderable exception to the encomium be- 
ſtow'd on his clemency by Cicero, when he 
aſſerts zenerally, & that the citizens which 
« the Republic loſt, were carried off by the 
„ common chance of war, and not thro? any 
"we reſentment of the conquerors. „ 


. viddoris. PIR pro. Mare.» 
Matis vis OT non ira be 5 | 


But 


— 
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But thoſe three excepted, his rigour to the 4, K. %; ] ͥ 
vanquiſh'd extended i further than baniſh- fl _ 
ment. This was the only diſtinction he made « te 
between thoſe, who readily ſubmitted after the 79 
battle of Pharſalia, and thoſe; whoſe obſtina- 
cy obliged him to conquer them a ſecond time 
in Africa. The firſt, for the moſt part, were 
immediately reſtor d to all their former privi- 
leges; and a baniſhment from Italy, and Rome, 
was the puniſhment of the obſtinacy of the lat. 
ter. 'Yet he permitted all His friends and prin- Dio. 
_  cipal officers to exempt each his friend from 
this penalty: and young Octavius made the 
firſt trial of his credit with his great uncle in 
obtaining this favour for Agrippa's brother, 2 
who from that time became his firm friend. In qe ingic. 
proceſs of time Cæſar 1 ſtill more moderate, Auguſti. 
and complied with the requeſt of ſeveral for Suet. 
the like purpoſe, inſomuch that ſome ſhort _ 
time before his death he granted an act of grace. 
He alſo gave the ſame inſtance of his modera- Dio. 
tion and wiſdom after the victory of Thapſus, 
which had redounded ſo much to his honour 
after the battle of Pharſalia, in burning all Me- 
tellus Scipio's Papers, which fell into his hands. 
Cæſar left Utica the 13th of June, having gi, eure, 
put an end to a war of ſuch importance, and having put 
attended with ſo much difficulty in little more ar ed 1 
than five months. He took his rout by Sardi- ag pa 
nia, from whence he ſeat a part of his fleet and %, more 
of his legions, into Spain, under the command than fue 
of C. Didius, with orders to obſerve young months. 
Pompey's motions, and to = a ſtop. to his De B. Afr. 
progreſs. As for himſelf, having made 


ſome ſtay in that iſland, he put to ſea again : 
burt in his meeting with foul weather, he 
Was not able to get to Rome till about the end 
of July. „„ 


3 
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Flattering decrees 8 the Senate. ge, biting 


reſold to make a mild uſe of the upreme ir, 
f omly eugages bimſelf to it in bis ſpeech. to the 
Senate. Refleckians on Cæſar's plan of conduF, 


Hie celebrates four triumphs ; for the vittories 


gain d over the Gauls, in Alexandria and Egypt, 


over Pharnaces and over Fuba. Satirical re- 
fleftjons on Ceſar, of an uncommon licencs, fg 


by the ſaldiers during the triumph, Rewar 
beftow'd by Ceſar on bis 2 His bounty 
ta the people. Roman Knights fight as Gladia- 


tors. Cæſar engages Laberius 10 e a part in 
the Mimi of his _— 


erins's, ſmart 


repartee to ants of Venus gemttris.. 


| 8 s forum, ma of ſums carried & 


Ceſar in his Wers egulations made 
Ceſar, for repairing the diminution in tht num. 
ber of citizens : againſt Iuxury : in favaur , 


phyſicians, and profeſſors 1 the liberal MY 


e Calendar reform'd. Ceſar's conduf? blame- 


ae in what. He conſents to Marcellus re- 


turn. Cicero's oration on that <A Un- 


happy death of Marcellus, The of Li 4 
rius. | Cicero pleads for bim. . 
bim. Ciceros 2 leiſure. He „ 


it in the compoſition of ſeveral works, is 
concern, accaſion d by the preſent ftate q oh 


abates. His political conduct towards 


He ' gains the affettion of Caſar”s fi 2 2 


um on Cato compoſed | Cicero. Cæſar s 


ticatones, Cicero S exceſſive grief on alan. 5 


7 the way "of bis Mt 7 Wr. 


£377 
134 . 
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TY HE Senate had anticipated Cæſar's re- 4. 3 
0 122 by ſome decrees full of the moſt Fasern wr 
ſerv ile fl lattery, and þ by marks of honour, by ſo decrees of 
much the more exccſhve as they a not 14e r 
from the heart, but were dictated by fear war x XIII. 
apprehenſions 1 ever 

beiter to counterfeit zeal 150 aft 1. 11 al 

confine * to ſome of the moſt remarkable 


= was decreed, that there ſhould be feaſts 
| and re Joicings for forty days to celebrate the 
victory g d by Cæſar in Africa; that on 
the wy of triumph dis charior ſhould be 
5 hath y four white horſes, in the fame man- 
ner as the chariots of Jupiter and of the Sun; 
ad that on thoſe days, beſides the cuſtomary 
Liftors of his office, = ſhould be preceded by 
thoſe of his two antecedent Pictatorſnips, ma- 
king together leyepty, two Lictors. To theſe 
tans, which W ere merely honorary, the 
Senate added 153 of mare ſolid and real power: 
ſuch as, the DiRatorſhi for ten years, and the 
office of Inſpector of Morals (a title ſubſtituted, 
I know not for what reaſon, 1 in lieu of that of 
Cenſor) for three years. NO now remain- 
4 but to raiſe him above the degree of a mor- 
tal; and this was even attem wh; by decreeing 
225 a f 172 a b Ws which was ,, 3 
to be placed in the Capitol oppoſite to Jupiter's, . 
08 0 LE of the 4 8 under ble feet, bon ee 5 


tl > ild 
rip on, To Cxsar THE DEMI- 5 * 5 


gon. 


_  Cafar had too much. penetration not to per- Bre ſo 
ceive, from what princi ple this extraordinary are en- 
carneſtneſs to confer honours on him, ſo con- gages bin- 
 Trary ra the ancient conftitutian of government. 2 "i 


. Honerer he Was PI with it, „ ws Ge 


and nate. 
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| 


and accepted them. But as he was hitherto on- 
ly indebted: to his power for them; he was 
now deſirous to merit them. As he had now 
attain'd the height of his wiſhes, and ſaw his 
ambition gratified with Sovereignty, the plan 
he propoſed to follow was to make a mild and 
moderate uſe of a fortune, which 'was capable 
of no further addition; and was willing and 
deſirous that the Romans ſhould be happy, 
provided they were in ſubjection to him. 
Full of ns | 
_ firſt ſpeech to the Senate after his return to 
Rome, the principles of clemency and genero- 
ſity by which he intended to govern, nor did 
he make any ſcruple to contract a ſolemn en- 
agement, he had no other intention than to 
fulfil. He began 1 the apprehenſi - 
ons every body was under, and which were but 
too well grounded, from the cruel examples 
ſhewn by all, who till then had been ſucceſsfull 
in the civil wars. For his part, he proteſted, 
that power and victory were the motives which 
inclin'd him to humanity. For, fays he, 
„ from whom ought benefits to flow, but from 
« him who has the means of beſtowing ? Who 
is leſs excuſable in committing faults, than 
<« he whoſe power is unlimited? who ought 
to ſhow the moſt prudence and circumſpec- 
t tion in the uſe of the gifts of providence, but 
<* he who has receiv'd them in the greateſt a- 
e bundance? and whom does it moſt concern 
cc to make a prudent diſpoſition of the eſtate he | 
<* enjoys, but him who has the richeſt poſſeſ- 
< ſions, and. conſequently- has moſt to loſe? 
Think not that 1 ſhall follow the ſteps of 
* Sylla. My intentions are to be your chief, 
< not your maſter; to tranſact your affairs, 
N „ not 


* 


ſe thoughts, he declar'd in his 


- 
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© not to tyranniſe over you. When I can be 1. R. eg. 
e uſeful to you, I will be your Conſul and Wen. 
« Dictator; but the inſtant any one's pro; 
« perty is to be invaded, I am no more than 
< Sprvate pirſan-?? oo on io er nos 7 
Such were Cæſar's ſentiments, which were Refe#ions 
- without doubt laudable and - generous, but Cr; 
more ſuitable to a lawful Sovereign, than to %% 
an Uſurper, than which he was no bette. 
This was a reflection, I may venture to ſay, | 
he never made. Nor does he ſeem ſenſible of 
the eſſential difference between his fituation, - + 
and that of a Prince, whoſe birth-right, or a 
free and regular election intitles him to obedi- 
ence. He was in hopes to make amends for 
. m violence with _— i 
ſovereign power, by his onal mildneſs. 
5 3 A and this miſtake was 
the cauſe of his death. This evinces how 
much a tyrannical ambition ought to be de- 
teſted, as it admits of no amendment; and that 
after having committed all kinds of crimes to 
attain an unjuſt power, it is neceſſary, even in 


geil. of that power, to continue them, 
or periſh *. et oak E 


Cæſar renewed. to the people the ſame pro- 
teſtations of mildneſs and clemency, he had 
made to the Senate: and the n being 
found conformable to his declaration, the citi- 
Zens by degrees recovered from the conſterna- 
? i e ee e, - 


* Sylla, whoſe example + the ſhort. remaining part of 
ſeems oo contradi8 this re- bis 4 uh — A A 
Reftion, ſupported himſelf by ſame extraordinary circum- 
farce at long. as. he kept the flances, _—_ to him, as 1 
Di&atorſbip ; and though, af» have obſerved in its proper © 


deter abdicaling it, be continued place, 


n perfect tranquillity during 


* 
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A. K. 70s. tion and fright they had at firſt been ſeiſed 


c. 46. ith. But the hatred the nobility bore the 


oppreffor of liberty, was an evil eng 
there was no remedy. 


. el - 
| —— 1 Hitherto Cæſar had — 9 cotatly d in 


Ry ceeded each other, that he had not had the 
C. 37- beaſt leiſure for triumph. 


the wars, and thoſe wars had ſo cloſely fac- 


Bur as he had now 


Vell-I. ſome time to diſpoſe of, he employed it in 
dor. IV. the celebration of four triumphs, in the courſe 
2. of one month, but at proper intervals. His 
Dio. firſt triumph was over the Gauls, the next 
over Alexandria and Egypt, the third over 
Pharnaces and Pontus, and in the fourth and 

_ hiſt place over King Juba. 

In theſe iomphs Cæſar Hewed all the 
magnificence his taſte naturally 
. 
riches of the empire, of ——— 
the diſpoſal. He was perxcalarly 
varying the ornaments-*, whoſe — - 
each triumph were different. For the firſt he 
made uſe of eitron- wood, for the ſecond he 

yed tortoiſe-ſhell, for the third the acan- 

thus c, and for the fourth ivorrrx. 
That over the Gauls was without difpute 

the moſt ſplendid and ſuperb. There were to 
be feen the Rhine, the Rhone, and the captive 

Orean repreſented in gold. A multieude of 
prifoners preceded the- chariot; and among 
others, or 72 above the others, was to 


V FVelltius has made uſe of 2 and other e like * 


| | © By this is certain meant 
Byubi ir onal men 2 my + Lilg and | 
| #Þ18 is meant © — 1 in Li 
| the framerof the pictures ams Ef. | 


the baſes which ſupported the 


Jorreem: and err! Conſtkk. 


tunate chief of confederate Gaul; who had 
been reſerved upwards of ſix years to grace 


his Conquerors triumph, and was, after 


the ceremony, flung into a dungeon, and 
t to death: rar 5, period to the 

12 whoſe only crime was 

attempted to reſcue his country's libe It 


would have done more honour to Cz Ir, 7 


my opinion, if he had ſhewn the like gene- 
| rolity to this brave Gaul as he had done to {6 


many vanquiſh'd Romans, whoſe refentment 


to him was _—_ more violent, and cer- 
5 


tainly more able. But the Gauls were 
then look' d upon by the Romans on the foot- 
ing of Barbarians, and treated as ſuen, 


The gaicty of the feſtival was interrupted - 
by an accident. For during the proceffion the 


anxel- tree of the trĩiumphal chariot broke, and 
the General had like to have fallen to the 


: ground. So that it was night before the cha- 
riot could be mended, and Czfar aſcended 
the Capitol by the light of ſeveral luſtres, car- 


ried by forty clephants, regularly ranged on 


the right and left. 

Dio reports that he aſcended the Capitol on 
his Knees. It muſt then be in conformity to 
an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, which Cæſar thought 
could not be diſpenſed with; not even though 
he had almoſt been pur on a par, by the extra- 


honours ſhewn him, with the God ta 


vagant 
whom he paid ſuch low homage. 


In the triumph occaftoned by the Alexan- | 


drian war, the conqueror gave the people 4 
repreſentatĩon ny river Nile, and of the 
tower of Pharos. on fire. The deaths of A- 


N and Pothinus were FRO in two 


4 


: 
* 10 ; 


be | diſtinguiſhed Vercingetorix, that unfor- A 2 2. 


1292 -. 


A. R. 706. 
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different pictures. And Arſinos - Cleopatra's | 
ſiſter, was there led captive and afterwards ſet 
Fo PO OO ws? | 


The triumph over Pharnaces had nothing 


more remarkable than the famous inſcription, 


vent, vidi, vici. I came, ſaw, and conquer'd. 
This was engraved in capitals on a tablet, 
which was carried with great pomp. - 
Laſtly, in the fourth triumph wherein Czfar 
celebrated his victory over Kung Juba, the ſon 
of that Prince, of the ſame name with his fa- 
ther and at that time a child, underwent the 


ſame rigorous law, the Romans impoſed on 


Flut. Caf. 


all their priſoners. He N on that occa- 
ſion as a captive. But Plutarch has judged his 


captivity fortunate to him, as it procured him 


an excellent education, and gave him an op- 


portunity of inſtructing himſelf in the Greek 


and Latin literature. From theſe helps he 
made ſo great an improvement in his under- 
ſtanding and knowledge, as to become a cele- 


brated author; beſides this further advantage 


gf attaining the moſt mild and humane de- 


rtment. He afterwards had part of his pa- 


ternal pon reſtored to him, and was 


It is obſervable that no Roman is mentioned 


made of Mauritania. But Pliny was of 


opinion that the reputation 4 of his learning 


was to him more honourable than his crown. 


in the title of any of theſe triumphs. Cæſar 


Appian. 
Civ. IE. 


imitated the example of moderation preſcribed 
him by Sylla on a like occaſion, and was un- 
willing to inſult the misfortunes of his fellow- 
citizens., However if credit may be given to 
Appian, Cæſar's caution extended only to the 


A Stadiorum chritate memorabilior etiam, quam regno. | 
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terms, and not to the things themſelves. This 72 11 | 

hiſtorian, relates, that he cauſed to be carriedd | 

in his triumph repreſentations of all the me- 

morable events of the civil war; and portraits 

of all the Romans of ee ee who had 

there periſhed, Pom per only excepted : there 

was to be ſeen Metellus Scipio falling on his 

own ſword, Cato tearing out his bowels, and 

ſo of the reſt; If this account may be cre- 

dited, I am ſurpriſed that Appian ſhould be 

the only writer who has preſerved. ſo deteſt- 

able a circumſtance, and particularly, that Ci- 

cero, who mentions the ſpectators concern, 

when they ſaw the city of Marſeilles carried Cie. Phil: 

in triumph, has omitted theſe other circum- VIII. 18. 

ſtances'which muſt have been infinitely more 

affecting to the Romans. I leave it to the 

Reader's judgment, whether my doubts are 

well founded. But the authority of Appian - 

alone. is not ſu ficient to determine me, in a 

1 of this nature. | 
Cæſar, even at this high point of 8 "POP 

could not be exempt from the. cynical licence 7efe#ions 

of his ſoldiers. It was a long eſtabliſhed cuſ- ® Ce/ar, | 

tom, as has been obſerved elſewhere, on theſe Soba i 

feſtivals, where joy produced licentiouſneſs, cence, ng 1 

for the troops during the proceſſion to ſing 0 bel. N 

ſome coarſe couplets, whic ſometimes con- 4 Auger wy > 

rained the triumpher's praiſes, but were oftner **,;,* "Mo 

ſo many fatyrs on him. Cæſar's ſoldiers Sat. Cæſ. 

puſhed this liberty to a very great exceſs; re- 49, 51. 

flecting with very great ſeverity on their Ge - 

neral's morals, which gave but too fair an 

opening. I muſt be diſpenſed citing their 

very words, and ſhall only obſerve that they 

revived the ſuſpicions he "a formerly lain, 

5 1 during his an at the court of Nico- 


medes. 


— 


# 
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A. R. 706, medes. Suſpicions which gave Cæſar great 
Ant. ©: 4s. offence, but "which he el never ee 
of, notwithſtanding his oath. to the contrary. 
Of ſuch im rtance is it to reputation to have 
prudently pent one's youth, whoſe indiſcre- 
| tions the world ſeldom fargets or forgives. '- 
bun. xIx One muſt. not be ſurpriſed after this, that 
not ſatisfied with the rewards Cæſar beſtowed 
on them, though in themſelves abundant, 'they 
reproached him with having ſubfiſted chem on 
herbage, when they lay near rrachium. 
But it is very extraordinary that they ſhould 
reflect on him for unjuſtly uſurping and main- 
Dio. taining a tyrannical command. If you are 
„ the honeſt man you pretend, ſaid they all 
< in general, you wy t to be puniſhed”: but 
< if you continue to unjuſt, For may alſo 
“ continue in power.“ Which was plainly 
telling him, that he could not eſcape condem- 
nation, if he left the people the uncontrouled 
exertion of their rights, and that he had no 
other method of enjoying lovereihry than * 
| oppreſling his fellow- citizens. 
Rewards N otwithſtanding Cæſar's ſoldiers thoodght 
beſtowed by the rewards beſtowed on them too moderate, 
Cafe yet they were actually very exorbitant. He 
his ſoldiers. 
Frein- gave to each veteran twenty thouſand . 
em. making about one hundred and ſixty pc 
_ CXV. 14: ; our money; he doubled the ſum 55 8 
Centurion, and gave the quadruple to 
| — Tribun and Horſeman : and all this ex- 
cluſive of the lands and ſettlements he be- 
ſtowed on them. The concluſion is, that if 
they were not ſatisfied, it is from the impoſ- 
ſibility of contenting troops, who are ſenſible 
that their General employs them, Up own 
intereſt, and not * the — | 
- & 


| 391408 Land KMU Confuls: 1 07g 5 
i Theimilitary ere pot the only penſqns/ who 4+ Þ 785. 
effects of Clans Jiberality, » He gave 7; tony 
tg each citizen Ofethe l lower claſs; ten buſhels /» be ; peo< 
af: corm ten pwnd, M eil, [and'1400:ſafttroes li. 
ein moneꝝ, (about thiee guineas.) The num- 
ber ne who: kacexgd this bounty; amount- 
.£d IQ! d hundred add fifty thodſandl. Beſides 
8 | ans there was @treat given 
the whole: — tyo thouſand tables 
were ſet out in the ſtreets, and ſervedii'with 
_ profafion./ | To: theſe: prpenees;ciGelar further 
Aleed; that; of public pe ctatles bf al ſorts, 
Sombats of amend, e uae 1 | 
_ fatians of e Sy adi on putpble = 
ae the eny; pho miſs in int e: Circus; tour- 
Raments, and hunting of deer and elophants. 
ihrthe g ο hRf iators Sieh by Cefer Rumas 
an.this,qocafigns/aeindigeity; WA firſt Frag ne 
5 —.— i dan enen wuüch afterwards 5; 
| > Kagan Kip hardy cough There 
| Kip ard enough to 
5 0 liſts, ys at the hazard of their lives, —_ 
figure theit honours And -laviſhs-theit blood, 
for the yanity of, Nlaaſing the niuititude. T bert 
Was alſo one Q2Calptaus , who had been a 
denater, who, nge ſcended td the like indig- 
— but MheniFulvius, Who was actually 
Senator, offered 40 engages: Cæſar wouldinot 
ufer If Une i ie r 
Among othenitheatvical, pices, there el Cele eh: 
| boite. farces;\played called by! the, Grecks and £48c6z- 
Romans, Mini- Laberius A Nonlan Khight, 853 
ang: $0.6Xsliin;thia kind of comhaſnio ;s 1 
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N Cæſar, not ſatisfied with his furniſhing him 
# pieces for his entertainment, ſtill further pre- 
ſumed on his complaiſance, and inſiſted that 
he himſelf ſhould — à part in them. The 
conſented, but with regret, as appears ; 
= prologue, which Macrobius has p 
ſerved, wherein he heavily com , that he 
Who had quitted his houſe as a 
Thou be obliged ro warm to f. a 5 kf. 
median. 

However he took care to nete himſelf ſome 
reparation for this violence, by ſome lines he 
inſerted in ee which had an * obvious 
alluſion to the preſent poſture of affairs. Such 
as introducing a perſon on the ſtage, who 

| Leg 4% Romans, we are loſing our liber- 

0 8 — . py Which 
8 was cular en e 0 ignifying, 
EX WES. e i feared by many, has many to 
5 fear. The whole audience made the ap- 


-of this maxim to Ceſar, by turning 


their eyes upon him. 

The Dictator was offended at this the poet's 
licenſe ; and this diſguſt biaſſed his Judgment, 
in awarding the prize to Pub. Syrus, Laberius's 
competitor. However he took care to reward 
kim for having degraded himſelf at his inſti- 
nation, by enting him on the ſpot with a 


Iden , as it were to reinſtate him in * 5 


and by giving him a further 

» 59061 L. tuity of five. hundred thouſand ſeſterces: 
Laber: When Laberius had played his —— 
9 went to take his ſeat among the RomanK 
2 Who ne of the it a double diſhonour to E 


Os that one of their order ſhould be eee Jo 


drt. Nang et mule wet, quem mals timont. | 
eg he . appear 


Jorws II. and Maaryxvs, Confuls: 
appe⸗ 
P y'd, ſhould return to his ſeat W thanks 


him, ſeeing him ſomewhat diſconcerted, 


on the ſtage, and after having there 4: 


; 


pla d themſelves in ſuch a manner that there 
 wasnoroom left for him. Laberius, in order to 
come at the Knights, was obliged to paſs over 


to him: I would make you room amang | 
us, if I were not already too much crowded.” 


- 
ys 
"4 


This he ſaid not only to ridicule Laberius, but 


at the ſame time to reflect on the number of 


new Senators created by Cæſar, without any 


4 


choice, or regard to rules, or decency. The 


Poet who was thorougly piqued, made Cicero 


a very ſmart anſwer: You ſurpriſe me, ſays 


4 he, for you were wont to fit on two ſeats at 


« once. This was 2. proverbial expreſſion, 


ſignifying among the Romans, what we mean 


by a Trimmer, or one who floats between two 
ties. So that Laberius reflected on Cicero, 


cauſe, by keeping plauſibly fair with both 
Ceæſar and Pompey, he had been a ftanch 
friend to neither. . | 


6 f - 5 
i 
4. 


t. C. 46. 


All theſe entertainments given by Cæſar, Tm er 
1 * | ; 8 f 4 

were not merely on account of his triumphs. Yeu: Ge- 
He had other pretences; ſuch as the dedica- "ix: 


tion of a temple erected at his charge in honour. 


nours due to the memory of his daughter, who 
died ſeveral years before, whilſt he was in Gaul. 
One cannot help being in ſome meaſure a- 


Forum Ju- 


of Venus Genitrix, that is to ſay, to Venus, -— 
worſhipped as the head of the Julian Family ; mem. 
the opening of a new Forum, another monu- CXV. 19. 
ment of his magnificence ; laſtly the funeral ho 


ſtoniſhed at this immenſe profuſion of all kid. 
And I doubt whether the ſums carried by Cz> © 


far in triumph, as the fruits of his victories, 
53555 "aq - on 
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AIR Nes. \yereſaftiled, "5 7 
ny ie wr pt 
„ money. Andi in this ſum ae h&e nel TW 
thouſand cight hundred twenty two: 
gold, weighing to 


the ſums 


carried 


Ceſar in 


Bis tri» 


wmphs. 
Appian I. 
II. 
Regulati- 


ons made 


by Cæſar. unrv 


viel — Con 


o ang eo Fr 
ty five 
of tele LS 


2 


wn of 
r twenty thouſand four 
Hundred and fourteen Roman Pounds. * ti. 

Theſe Feſtivals werd Facheedded by afffirs lch 
greater importunce. Cain whoſe” Henle, Ves : 
univerſal, 0 Ws: W fot” ff adapted to 
make k pradent Legiſlator, than a triumphant 


Conqueror, reform 1 4 


For repair- 


vour'd to find remedies to ſuch evils as re- 
the mgſt immediate red reo s vo 805 5 
The number of citizetis Was confiderably Adi 


ing the di: mint hne the commeneement of 'th > Evil 


mi nut ion in 


the number War 


oc CitiZens, 


Frien- 
ſhem. 
XV. 27: 


1. 
* * 
+ 
. L 
r 55 


© bove twenty, or unden forty years of a 
be abſent from Italy more chart three 


Tue Pictator, WhO: perfectly well Kew 
chat the ftr rength of a ſtate Cnſiſts in the'nim- 
ber of its people, made ſeveral regulations to- 
wards repairing che loſs,” and for encoufäging 
the ihcreaſe of the Romans. He promifed re- 
wards to ſuch married men as fhould get a 
number of children: and forbad any cz a. 


ess they ſetv'd in the troops. By clic ſamie or- 
{ ons der no Senator's ſon could travel Gt of Realy: : 


© except in company of ſome Mapiſtrate! ' Laſtly 


as a multiplicity of ſaves occafioned tlie lower 
claſs of . * being out of employment, who 


being thereby reduced to miſery, periſh'd with- 
out having it in their power to marry and leave 


iſſue, the Dictator order'd that at leaft one 
third. of the Herd ſmen ſhould be free- men. | 


The extravagance of dreſs and the luxury of 
diet next elaim d his attention. He limited ne 
. a purple and Jewels: to particular . 

ane 


bios III. and K , Conſul. 
and for certain days, and reviv'd the ſumptua- 
. Jaws; which he was particularly careful 


299 


am 


| d be carried . execution: inſomuch 
prop appointed Commiſſaries to inſpect the 
markets, to prevent the ſelling of any prohibi- 


ted meats, whether fiſh or fleſh. ' "hun ſome> 
times on receiving intelligence of ſuch meats 
being bought, he ſent Lictors and ſoldiers in- 


to the houſes of private perſons, to ſeize the 


victuals as they were ſerving up to their tables. 


For the hotiout of letters, I muſt not omit 8 | 
that Cæſur during the ſhort reſpite he enjoy d, 4 1 


made it his application to encourage and reward ;,,, 


profeſſrrof 


them: by granting the freedom of the city, to be liberal 
all —_ were willin ve ſettle at Rome and prac- art.. 


yſic, and to all profeſſors of the li arts. 


f * 1 210 at Aa time he effected the regu- 734 ca. 
lation af the Calendar, which ſtood in great darreform- 
need of it. I have more than once had occa- 4. 
fion to mention the irregularity of the Roman 


civil year in the time we are now treating of. 
The regulation eſtabliſſi d by Numa, tho' far 
from being perfect, might yet have ſerv'd. 
But the Pontiffs, who by their office were to 
keep up this regulation, whether thro? igno- 
fatiee,” or 'thro* negligence, or perhaps ſome- 
times to pay their court to people in power, or 

to oblige the monied men, had thrown every 
thing into confuſion : So that the year, whoſe 
events I am now giving an account of, and 


which was the laft or this confuſion and difor- 


der, conſiſted of 445 days. Beſides the inter- 


ealary month of 23 three days, there was a ne- 


ceſſity of adding 67 ſupernumera g days of the 
ing years, to make ar 


. 


94 Alk; 


of Januar 
in the enſuing year fall properly. The care of 
the Calendar ge. 4 Gear as High Pon- 
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tiff; who, to aſſiſt him in its reformation 


made uſe of Soſigenes, an Aſtronomer of A- 
lexandria. Becauſe the Greeks, thro' all anti- 


quity, were the ſole profeſſors of Meta Un. 


and the Romans had never had any inſight in- 
to thoſe matters but from the learn'd of that 
nation. Tis needleſs to obſerve, that the Ca- 
lendar, as 53 by Cæſar, is the ſame we 
now make uſe, except that in order to bring it 


to its utmoſt perfection, it has been expedient 


- 


* 
þ 
* 


to introduce ſome ſmall alterations, which were 
. he authority and order of Pope Gre- 
gory K re 6 a WE 

The regulation of the Calendar neceſlarily 
made ſome confuſion in the ancient order of 
days, both as to ſacred and civil affairs ; that 


is, as well with regard to the feſtivals, as in 
relation to the convening the Senate or people, 


Caeſar's 
conduct 
blameable 


» 
in <vbat; 


Frien- 
ſhem. 


__ CXV, 34. 


35 


principally reflected on for having introduc'd 


the audiences of the Tribuns, and ſuch like. 
Cæſar, who ever paid regard to cuſtoms eſta- 
bliſh'd by antiquity, employ'd a celebrated Re- 
giſter, nam'd Flavius, to adjuſt as near as poſ- 
ſible, the new plan to the ancient ſyſtem. _ 
All theſe different applications certainly re- 
dounded to the honour of a perſon who was 
the chief of an empire. But Cæſar took ſome 
other ſteps which betray'd the leader of a par- 
ty. The neceſſity of making creatures, or ot 
ſecuring ſuch as he had already made, com- 
pell'd him in many things to break thro? all 
rule. Such as increaſing the number of offices, 
that he might have more places to give away. 
The reinſtating, in the free enjoyment of their 
liberties, perſons, who had either been ſtigma- 
tiſed by the Cenſors, or, what was ſtill worſe, 
condemn'd by ſolemn proceſs. But he was 


into 
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into the Senate a great number of unworthy Ant, C. 46. 


members, who by the meanneſs of their bi 


and of their preceding employments, and even 


ſome by the crimes with which they were 


branded, diſhonour'd that auguſt aſſembly. 
Cæſar always made it a rule with him to re- 
ward ſuch as had been of ſervice to him. He 
explain d himſelf on this head without any - 
reſerve, and faid, that if robbers and aſſaſſins 


right, or in the raiſing of his fortune, he 


thought himſelf oblig d not to be ungrateful 


to them. Such principles may be carried very, 
t lengths: and the ſubverſion of all laws, 
ecency and regard to morality muſt be the 


| neceſſary conſequence. _ 


, 


ſubject of a joke, which that hiſtorian ' has 
thought it worth his while to relate. The fol- 


lowing advertiſements were ſtuck up in diffe- 


rent parts of the city: This is to give no- 


< tice, that all perſons are deſir'd, not to ſhew ' 
any of the new Senators the way to the Se- 
„ nate-houſe. Czfar's facility in admitting 


all ſorts of people into the Senate, increas'd the 
Senators to nine hundred, that is, a third more 


Crxſar even confer d the dignity of Senator 
on aliens, and as Suetonius expreſſes it, on 
Gauls that were demi-barbarians. This was the 


Macrob. 


than their limited number. And this 122 mm Sat. II. 3. 
to by | 


to a joke of Cicero, who 3 appli 
one of his friends for his intereſt 


to get his ſon- 


in-law made a Senator in one of the municipal | 


 EProfeſſuzeſt palam, fi gras gratiaim telaturum - ho. Coſ 


ſatorum & ficariorum ope in 3. 7 
tuenda ſua dignitate uſus eſ- 


ſtrare velit. Suet. Cæſ. n. 8o. 


towns. 


P 1. 5 WT „ 3 ; 
u Bonum factum. Ne quis 
ſet, talibus quoque ſe parem Senatori novo Curiam mon- 
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Jortvs I; aud Aan Cuntz 


Sa cone. t At Rome: ſays our Orator, the 
ann b taly. Ay i eich 
2 * as 2 little town in Cam 

& 7 more difficult. N r S&3. wel creo: 

Cleo Patra 2 and ner brbcherFoyage te toRome, 

this fine year 66, and whith I have already 


mention'd, Secation'd rauch talk, and did Cæ. 


ſar reat differ vice. 
He conſents Bit his clemency to Mlarbellus ceded 


% Marcel greatly to his honour. Till not be amiſs to 


e. fecollect what I have faid elfe where of this-man; 


885 Who Was no leſs eminent on account of his 
birth, than for the rank he held in the Repu- 
blic; ' whoſe: conduct and courage were equally 
conſpicuous, and Whoſe ſoul was incapable of 
meanneſs or tear... He had during his Conſul- 
ſhip « oppoled Cefar, and openly declard his 
intention to ruin him. After the battle of Phar- 
ſalia, he refir'd as 1 have already related to Mi- 
tylenæ, where he feem'd reſolv'd. to paſs-quiet- 
ly-the remainder of his days, and to make the 
udy of books and philo hy his whole em- 
_ ployment. | But the repeated inſtances of his 
Bache C. Marcellus, and Cicero's earneſt ler- 
— 21 ters ſhook his refolution, and oblig?d him at 
TOY Er. to conſent, that application ſhould be made 
o the Conquetor, for liberty for him to return 
n 7 
Neath ingly one day when the Sate ws 

Afeeobleg and the Dictator had taken his 5 
Piſo, Cæſar's father-in-taw, broke the affair 
and firſt mentioned Marceftus's return. Im- 
mediately the brother of this illuſtrious exile 
flung himſelf at Cæſar's feet; and the whole 
Senate at the ſame time riſing from their ſeats 
ſeconded his requeſt and entreated their Chief 
to reſtore them one of their moſt diſtinguiſh a 

| an 


Jbrrvs m. "and Fobrtol TY 


and moſt valuable tnefvibers.”” Cl 5 Hk af. 4 
ſum d ſeverity,” a*cettiplain'd' cr Ns e. 
ſentment and ane "Micah" bag e ver 
ſhown to him en nothing as e 
ted but a Anke; wed ſueceſs began be de- 
ſpair' d of, be added, thit whiktever.; FR 
might have to be petfotially difirifed with the | 
man whoſe repeal, they ſued for, 12 5 cod 


not oppoſe the unahimòus delire 'of the Senate. 8 | 

| cero. That ee rs 
py day day for the a or! 

Re Repu lic fince the Selen r of tlie civil this eg 


This was matter of great joy to Ci 
y feem'd to him the firſt happ 


and in the fit of Fothiflaſh which was 
then upbn him, he delivef d that excellent o- 


ration, fo well known arid ſo univerfally admi- 
red ; in which after celebrating all Cæfar's ex, 
plots, be prefers his clemency and Exneroliry Var 


to the glory of all his triumphs. 

This elch muſt bell the tnore"agre 2 deeable 
to Cæfat, as till then TING had oe an,obſti- 
nate ſullen lends; Which might have been eaſi- 


y incetpreted x diſapptobatic of all the then 


mieafures. "There were but too gd ground 


for this ſuſpicſon: and our Grator, ho 
thought 0. for Bis Intereſt to remove ſich 
an opinion, was not fpating it the commenda- 
foh, Whoſe ſecret re- 


tions he beſtow'd'on A. Pe 
ſentment he had cauſe to 1 ange'# He had 
laid it down for a maxim, 

ought to comply with the times; and in the 
Oration I am now ſpeaking of, that principle 


carried. him great lengths; 'for he therein pro- 


hat'a prudent man 


. 2% 
1982 


A * 


* 


EN 


feſſes a perſonal affection for Cæſar, and 4 zeal i 


1 Ita mil aalcker hie dies —— | Refpblice cue. 


viſus eſt, ut ſpeciem aliquam Fam, VV. e e 
viderer videre 7. reviviſ- 
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Fre 756: for 2 ion of his days, and offers t to 
* interpoſe between him and any attempts that 
might be made to his prejudice: a language 
very different from the — ſentiments of his 
heart, and abſolutely contradicted by the exceſ- 
five joy he inſtanced at the unhappy death of 
the oppreſſor of his country. 


Unhayy However Marcellus did not reap the benefit 4 


death * of Cæſar's kindneſs : for being on his return 
: eee * to Rome, he ſtopt at Athens, and was there 
Fam, IV. aſſaſſinated by a wretch who had been a long | 
"Cs time in his ſervice, and who afterwards killed 

daimſelf. What could induce him to this act, 


Ire. ad Ken care to clear Cæſar, from any imputations 
ll 10. that might be thrown on him. | py 
Cæſar did yet another act of clemency, which 
has been the more taken notice of, on account 
of the part Cicero took in it. Twas in re- 
lation to Q. Ligarius, who after the battle of 
Thapſus had obtain d a pardon for his life, but 
on condition of remaining in exile. His two 
brothers, who had taken Cæſar's party, ſeeing 
how eaſily he had been prevailed on to forgive 
Marcellus, conceived hopes to obtain in ike 
manner the rep bn their brother's ſentence. 


has never been diſcover d. But Cicero has ta- 


Accordingly t — Gon to the Dic- _ 


tator, and were ſeconded by Cicero, who was 
their friend, This is the es he ſends Li- 
garius of the audience Cæſar gave him on this 
occaſion. cap the ee I waited on 1 Cæſar, 


* e tibi, ut pro aliis & cuſlodias, ſed e etiam late- 
etiam loquarquod de me i rum noſtrorum oppoſitus & 
ſo ſentio, quoniam kabel corporum pollicemur. Cic. 
aliquid putas quod caven- pro Ae. 9 B 
dum fit, non modo excubias *' | 


Wb - « ot 


Y AN hy 
F 


= 
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* at the inſtance of your brothers; and and after ze 
„ lhaving diſpenſed with all the trouble and 
_ indignities to which one muſt be expoſed to 
4 get at him, I was at length introduc d. Tour 
brothers and other relations flung themſelves 

« at his feet: and 1 addreſſed him in a manner 

. ſuitable to the occaſion. Cæſar's anſwer 

e as mild, but not deciſive. But his 
46 N as gr 00 Dee 

« he is end an poledy OW may 
hope for the beſt”? W E: 
Such was the ſituation of this: Affair, Ji Cic. . 
] Tabero lodg'd a formal accuſation againſt 'Li-Li 
garius. Nothing can be more en inat 
than the charge of this accuſation.” 'Tubero 
aceuſes Ligarius of having carried arms againſt 
Cæſar: and it was not only his own'caſe, but 
he was exaſperated againſt Ligarius for no o- 
ther reaſon, "Than becauſe e he had 


three years before prevented into 5 
frica, whither the Senate had d pure him to 
carry on the war againſt Cæſar. 


rius's affair now ers os e lee : 
from being only a buſineſs of ſupplication all 
entreaty, it now became a matter of law; and 
from Cæſar's cloſet was now remov'd to the 
Forum, and ſubmitted to the determination of 
the bench: - Cæſar however reſerv d to thy 
the right of deciding the affair, but in 
of Judge : and Cicero, who at firſt yur 5 
appe on this occaſion as ſolliciting for his 
riend, now became his advocate. 4 
Cicero's ſpeech at the trial is indiſputably one 


of the fineſt monuments of the {kill and inf 


! Quum. omnem ja nitatem + wckllicnp 
& conveniendi illius . liſlem, Cic. ad 8 114 


ating 
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_ 4 nimoſity, his whole; heart and incfinskions 
nere for, you. bis is the (uſual manner of 


Ae WL nd Eitt ih. Conſyls: 


« afing: — rg Orator. li. He knew 


Ho piqu'd himſeif on no, virtue more 

PRO e to his enemies. - TwWas chere 
-be'm &:his-: attack. Not that he negletted 
t uſp of the arne Which 


par An 
ipal had recemnſe 0 Cſar's generality. 
4 have. Apleadedsoifaighhe;;to Cixiare.many 
A cauſes, and lamebefore 
il ver heard to:make aſe theſe &xpuciſions. 

& . Forgive him, Gentlemen, be bas. 2 


ul xf feat fbr inaduurtenq : hexuill, never 


* 1 dp;,ſ0-gg4in;1; This ista language to be, ufed 
4 fg facher. But we Jay to the judges : He 
2 Apt guiliy, be neuer ſo much as thought a.: 
tha. exudence is ſulor n d and the accuſation falſe. 
45 DO s take upon you to . — 
5 in this affair? e in what elf 
1* thethas-ſerved ?.,Toithis, 
Non ſhall- I dvwollc0#-feveral points, Which 
4 perhaps would have fome weight with a 


Judge: duch as tliat he bee Rome before 
5 {the warbroke-our bah . 


peage yet 
0 ul Sin. a War. == 12 25 b 
ee that even then, ſoꝛ far from ſheying any a- 


bee. 11 0 0 en ary. gibi 5 e 


'ino at Hit e, 55 


2 Suu Cæſar, 12 "ax, de eig 17 a jd 


Jesit non gte: 


tas, & quidem tecum : 72 m eſſe: quibus 7 

nunquam hoc modo, Jews a ente e 

Keil. Miditens qrravit * * 1 — 8 — 

ene un futavit cf e fortaſſe valertntictiamigpud 
bac. Ad parentem fic judicem. Legatus ante bel- 


2 plet. Ad judices lum rofectus, reliczus in 
720 | be Me Jace, bello 6 Ae 1 10 eo 
Us 


— 5 
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in Ligarin ss. favour, but he 


u. 1 But wal ne- 


make anf Wer. 


* 


Fer loquor 


. Jozzus III. nd: £13.10) Nonſuby| Op 
C adde | But to you [agiain.. Noc. 
to 1 7 ans to dane, labs hee. incons © * 
eee, gen egen e. 
| -grveneſs. ©'FHadins: 25 found, fever: bofaxe: 
þ * 9 be priſiumpmun in mg ta un fon in; 
| 10 Zul as.4here ars many intunces if yuur: genengſj. 
, let not thoſe hopes, to uibich v yaurfulf 
45 rer u be ze fruſtrateu. er 
airy all the reafon in'the-worſd:to —_ 


4 —— ardon, when Imyſelf, .thro* your 
gen Ne . e of entreating — 2 — 
55 Other?“ D notlut: KJ 


The e of cloquence which 
follvivs' what L have juſt now quotad, is unis - 
verſally known and admited, wheteir Cicero 
with infinite art, puts Cæſar in mind of che ſpr· 
vices done him by one of Ligarius's brothers: | 
Fou muſt remember, ſays he to him, u 
_ © vho can förget nothing but injuries, pou Wo 
* muſt certainiy ee what proof T. Li- 15 ah an 
, garius gave; when he eb e 
3 Ingereſtꝰ Tn 
was attacking Cæſar by his blind ide iL \ re 
uſe ſuch an expreſſion; in Ape a ges OY 
tous inclination to pardon. -*ititn 7 . ES 
Nor indeed could he reſiſt the; ſoft: — 5 Ceſer 
fon which flowed from the Orator's lips.” BI pardons 
came, if we may believe Plutarch, with 4 bi. 
frm reſolution to continue inflexible ; becauſe Flut. Cie. 


1s ad 4 | 
22 1 den 
fit, quum mihi apud te ß 
enpre Frei, 2 Ne je dun etiam pro altero des 
mentiam tuam confugio : de- N Ge. 1 Lig. 30s 
Li veniam gef wt ignoſens, 31. 

ore, Si nemo impetravit, ar. » Qui obliviſcinibi ſoles, 
fe: AYER hy ns id hrs + 


= tuus. AR jad trop er 
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203 ur 10s III. and EMIL Tus, Conſuls; 
2 R. 20s. he looked upon Ligarius as an irreconcileable 
** ©45 enemy. "And therein he was not miſtaken, 
for this very Ligarius ſhortly after entered into 
the conſpiracy againſt him. So that it was 
mere curioſity which had drawn Cæſar to the 
bench; as he had not heard Cicero plead for 
ſeveral years. But he was not his own maſter. 
He was ſeveral times ſeen to change colour: 
whatever paſſions the Orator had a mind to 
Inſpire him with, were ſucceſſively expreſſed 
in his countenance; and when towards the 
concluſion Cicero deſcribed the dangers of the 
battle of Pharſalia, Cæſar Mund dere, und 
trembled from head to foot, and let fall the 
minutes of the trial out of his hand. In ſhort 
Ligarius was pardoned, and had leave to re- 
turn to Rome. PU ADH 2200-05 


* 


Cicero; This event may, if 1 judge right, be con- 


q 

| compelled ſidered, as a maſter- piece of eloquence, It is 
3 * is 5 no ſuch difficult taſk to influence a mob, nor 
= mo com. does it require any extraordinary extent of ge- 


/itionef nius. But by mere dint of perſuaſion, to ſof- 
ys of ten and change the' paſſions Ly man like Cz- 
unh. far, is what Cicero alone was capable of. 
The two affairs of Marcellus and Ligarius 
were the only public acts which that year em- 
ployed Cicero's talents. His other occupations 
were in compoſing different tracts in philoſo- 
Phy and rhetoric. | Since his return to Rome, 
e had had no other conſolation than literature: 
being thoroughly diſſatisfied with whatever he 
ſaw, or heard. Beſides the public events, 
which touched him ſenſibly; his own private 
ſituation was none of the moſt agreeable. By 
the change of government he had loſt that 
cclat, that conſideration, that rank and autho- 
rity attendant on one of the Chiefs of the Re- 


ORE, 
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man Senate. He had very little influence 4: Beg, 
with the Regent, who though he ſometimes 
ſuffered himſelf to be prevailed on by intrea- 
ties, was not of a temper to allow any one to 
have much aſcendant over him. Not ofily - 
Cicero, who had been an enemy of long ſtand- 
ing, but thoſe who had always been in his 
intereſt, were not of Czſar's cbuncil. He 
was himſelf his only Counſellor.” r. 
Cicero, in this ſtate of inactivity and lei- 
ſure, which only ſerved to give a greater ſcope 
to his afflictions, had never been able to? ſur- 
vive, without the afliſtance of books. He 
ever took delight in them; but now they be- 
came not only his conſolation, but his phyſic, 
and it was to them he owed his health 1. It 
vas at this time he compoſed moſt of his phi- 
loſophical works. Beſides the relief an em- 
ployment of this kind gave him, he reckoned 
e was acquitting himſelf as far as he was able 
of the duties of a citizen. Since we can! 
no longer ſerve the Republic in the Senate 
„ and in the Forum, at leaſt let us ſerve it by 
e compoling ſuch works as may conduce to 
the formation of manners, and be inſtru ?- 
* tive to our countrymen.” This was 2 view 8 
worthy of Cicero. 5 . 
1 Nich buſineſs, time, reflection and ne- His concern 
ceeſſity got the better of his grief. After hay-/*7 tte pre. 
DELL, | | 5 ſent fituas + 
ls utitur conſilio, ne ſu- 4 A ſtudiis antea delecta- * 
orum quidem, ſed ſuo. Cic. tionem mods petebamus, ' 
ed Fam. V. 9. nunc verò etiam ſalutem. 5 
hn inquis, in literis. Cie, .... 
An quidquam me aliud age- Si minds in Curia atque 
re cenſes ? aut poſſem vive - in Foro, at in litteris & libris, 
re. niſi in litteris viverem. juvate Rempublicam. 44 
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bewailed his country longer and with 
* concern than ever fond mother wept 
the loſs of her only child, he took comfort. 


He even aſſumed a kind of gaiety, and ſome- 
times in his letters makes merry with his ſitu- 


ation. 

e of his ALY man of ſenſe wif erudi- 
tion, had reproached him for not reſidin 
Hens, « You are got then ſenſible, 5 
c Cicero, in anſwer to him, of the differende | 
e between my preſent and former fituation. 
% 1 was then at the helm and directed the 
ue | ſteerage, at preſent I can ſcarce find place 
e in the hold. Do you imagine that there 
n will be fewer A of the Senate, becauſe 
am at Naples? The Senate's decrees are 
c drawn up in in Colin s cloſet : and if my 
cc name happens to occur to his 7 foe it 1s 
« ſubſcribed to the decree ; and T often h 


| - ro. a decree of the Senate, "aid to be aud 


* on my advice, being ſent into Armenia and 


* . S before I know a ſingle word of the 


cus. An minds multa Sena- 


bamus enim in 3 


* buſineſs it relates to. Do not think T am 
- + Patriam eluxi jam & Slate faleda Ar- 


| beside & diutids quam ulla rue & Syriam of per- 
2 


mater unicum filium, Ci. 


„quod in meam ſen- 
ad Fam. 1X. 20. 8 tiam factum eſſe dicatur, 
T Quid mile? en. ; quim ominino mentianem 
uflam de ea re eſſe factam. 

clavum tenebamus. "Fig Atque hoc nolim me * 


us ultimis aide 


autem vix eſt in ſentina lo- * r eee 
regi 


tusconſulta futura putas, < - 22 quibus mihi 
ego ſim Neapoli ?.. Sena- agunt, quod ſe mea on 
tusconſulta ſeribuntur apud tiã reges 8 quos 


aàmatorem tuum, familiarem non modo reges appellatos, 


meum. Et quidem, quum fed omnino natos neſciebam. 


in mentem venit, poner ad Cic, ad fam. 1X, 15. 
ſeribendum: & antè audio | 


iſſe, ſie ego, —— 


Juris III. and Saz us Cenſik! kr 
* joking. I have 122 letters of thanks 4. R. 2 | 


H from- very Si my having Apt.) 
* conſented to 1 beg a ht ito 
++ the Senate Kings, friends and allies of 2 


+ Eapire. when] n nor only. wag ignorant of 
thy ys: hongur/ conferred on them, but even 
hat ſuch ee exiſted 4 55 
4 * Eero -þ pe rfectly right in bis ark. His politt- 
of 1 avoided giving Cxfar cal cd 
S ee, whole goodneſs and moderation on e re 
he highly extols even in his private letters, As e, | 
for Lear” 8 Principal friends, Hixtius, Dola- He gains 
belle, Fanſa, Oppius and Balbus, he was upon thr afie- 
extreme good terms with them. Particularly 7" . 
che two. firſt, who were men of ſenſe and "a 
Tit: ang ſtogd fair to = _ a the: hind of 
affairs, ſtud log 


died ele 
— — and riend 
teen them lynn, Ang agroe> 


| Ahle to Cicero. 166 52 38 Vicht 201 J tit 
He mates merry-90 this ocean 5 


vſuipl ingenbity- 27451 waitate Aids bes 
% nyſius the tyrant, who, being drove fr ; 
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1 „Ladd, hoſe determminatiph n 28 8 
5 paople were wont g Hubmit est O. G Ve 


Licher Power js — er e 25 
Aw 9 j ons'Periags do kong os! ebf 
35 Rhetoric.” 141 10 lui 24 7 185 1 kla, 1 6 . ee 
al Hudifaples js ieloguenopmerahi ee 3 
he bend ai ectpatis. Ci. 

| Dionydus 77 20g oa 
Sy racuſia expulſus eſſet, 


2 bid 4. 575 rn po 101 
amiſſo eee de er 
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5 Paneg yrie : Cicers's ft Aendlhip 
e Cato Conquerors, and his neceſſary dependance on 
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2 i wh good-cheer, as he has taken care to ERA us, 
and frequently invited him to ſupper: on 
which occaſion he banters very agreeably: 
„One of the advantages, ſays he, ariſing 
« from the leſſons I give our Conquerors, is 
that I partake of their voluptuous tables. 
Since then I have had my ſhare of more pea- 
er cocks, than you have cat pigeons. So that 
* thoſe encomiums are no longer applicable to 
me which you were formerly pleaſed to be- 
4 fſtow on me: ſuch as, how contented is that 
* man with his diet! what an eafy gueſt he 
e is! T have entirely laid aſide my application 
to public affairs, and my concern for my 
* fellow citizens. Jam no longer anxious to 
* prepare” a ſpeech for the Senate, nor em- 

<« ployed in ſtudying cauſes, I have deſerted 


that ſeverity of morals I formerly affect 


893 . * 
o 


and am come over arts preg s camp, wit 
„ whom I formerly waged war.“ This whole 
age is ſo much the more witty, as the 7 
F fon, to whom Cicero ie was an der | 


curean.” 
1 familiarity: ih he 
conp!/ed lar; were not ſufficierit motives" to diſſunde 


Cicero. 


Cxſars im Rum <ompoling about this time his fa- 
Antica- mous : panegyrie on Cato. Not but that he 
tones. was ſenſible of the difficulty of ſuch an under- 


Lr of taking in his preſent ſituation - However he 


* 3 * Extremum ig ag 


quod tu neſcio -an prim 


putes: plures jam pavtines 


confeci, quam tu pullos co- 
hambinos. . Ila mea, quz 
ſolebas antea laudare, * 


- minem facilem ! o hoſpitem 


pon gravem : abierunt. Nun : 
„ went 


„ * 
653 


— 0 Repab 
lica curam, cogitationem de 
dicenda in Senatu ſententia, 
commentationem cauſarum, 
a us. In Epicuri-nos 
adverſarii noſtri caſtra con- 
jecimus. Ia. ibid. 18, 20. 
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went reſolutely through it: and if we may 4. R. 706. 


gu els at the work. by. the kind of plan he has ne S 46. 


green us of it in one of his letters to Atticus, 
not only generally extolled his hero's for- 


titude and conſtancy, but he cut to the quick, 


and celebrated him for having long foreſeen 


the evils the Republic then felt, for his endea- 


yours to avert them, and. for having prefer- 


red death rather than be a living witneſs of the 


enſuing calamities, 


_-. Without doubt a work of this kind could 


not be very pleaſing to Cæſar. However he 
ſhewed no marks of his diſpleaſure : but con- 
tented himſelf with anſwering it by two tracts, 


which he intitled (as I have already ſaid) An- 
ticatones, oppoſing. according to. the expreſ- 


ſion 7.of Cremutius Cordus, in Tacitus, plead- 


fo. leading. 1 | oV ; 4 
In theſe two pieces Cæſar by no means 
ſpared Cato. But Cicero was therein honour- 
a 


Theramenes, two of the moſt illuſtrious per- 
ſons that ever appeared in the Athenian Re- 
public, great Orators and excellent Stateſmen. 

. Cicero's work ſtill further deſerved Cæſar's 
commendations on account of its ſtile and elo- 
quence, and as Brutus: has alſo compoſed a 


panegyric on Cato, Cæſar upon comparing 


ar 
bly treated, and compared to. Pericles and 


_ theſe two pieces, ſaid in a letter to one of his 


friends, that having ſeveral times read over 
Cicero's treatiſe, he thought he had acquired a 


| 7 M. Ciceronis libro, quo - Legi epiſtolam : multa 


Catonem ccelo æquavit, quid de meo Catone, quo ſzpiſ- 


aliud Dictator Cæſar, quam ſime legendo ſe dicit copio- 


freeſcriptà oratione velut apud ſiorem factum: Bruti Catone 


judices reſpondit. Tac. Am. leo, ſe ſibi viſum diſertum, 
V. 334. Ci. ad Att, AIIl. 46. 


2 : greater 


274 Teton and Bbitttos, Catal 


KK. 708. gfeater richneſs and. more variety of expref- 
en fo n: but in read? 8 11 e 3 
was ring and e he hicſelf Was 
el tp E163 367; © 1 
Phe kite k lee td of Cicero will; TLima- 
gie, fufficè to fhew in what manner he em- 
loyed himſelf from his obtaining his pardon 
fo the time of Cæſar's death. if in ile e 
greſs of this work any thing further ſh 
cur worthy 8 — take E make 
Ciceros ex- 2 er ufe of it. I thall ont 1 
eeffrve tes that the death of his Frvoutrit daug 
£59; ter Tullta, which happened the follow? 
of bis flung Bit Into: the feepeſt affliction; Which 
daughter he carried to an excefs, ſcarce becoming fo 
Tullia. eat a genius. Doubtleſs fuch misfortunes are 
wat 77 ficult to be born, and none but fortts ihca- 
able of humanity can be infenfible or the 
0 0 ke occdſiohs. "Bit a favage melancholy and 
e all fociety, but — partictularſy the 
fidictlous deſigu of deifying bs daughter'and 
erefting temple to her, may perhaps be ex- 
cufedl in a common man, but are  orpardonabl 
In SEP Y | 3 
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BOOK XL VII. 


ESA R's war in Spain 2 Pom - 
pey's children. The conſpiracy againſt 
* 224. His death. Anthony's artfyl .. 
3 to make an n of this death; 


Ann. ee . 


ws," oy ol a3 


The Ae in is Spin prove favourable 10 youre : 

ar comes into Spain, He com- 
We + ; 0 poem during the voyage. Obliges 
2 ta raiſe the ſeige 97 Ulia, Beſieges and 

. takes Ategua. Reci proce! cruelties, Battle of 
Munda. Death of Cn. Pompeius. Sextus Pom- 

Feius ſaves himſelf among the mountains of Gt _ :: 
AUT. Total . of Betica, Volun- 


. that account. Coker ſpoilt 9 the Senate s flat- 
 Zery, He is declared Imperator, perpetual 
Diszator. Se. "Extraordinary honours confer- 
- Ted, on him. The privilege of conſtantly wear- 
"ng a crown f Jaurel gives him fingular ſatis- 
. \Faſtion.. The reaſon Ceſar appoints Fabius 
aud Trebonius Conſuls for the 9 555 remaining 
Anh. Caninits. confiul for ſeventeen hours, 
ce erg's | Witticiſms on that occafion, Cafar ar- 
S&T: +: F 4 5 it 7 ar 1 ly 
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| 9. 
Cæſar appointed Conſul = the 655 time. and 
Anthony bis Collegue. Nomination of other Ma- 
giſtrates. Caeſar 883 to make war . 
the Parthians. He forms ſeveral Jenemes, e 

equally grand and magnificent. 

URING Czfar's ſtay at Rome, oung 
Pompey's forces had conſiderably in- 
creaſed in Spain, and began to give the Con- 
queror ſome uneaſineſs. Cn. Pompeius had 
a great many friends in that Province, who 
had for a long time been attached to his family: 
but perhaps ey had never dared declare them- 
ſelves, had not the ill conduct of the erſon 
appointed by Cæſar to command in Ulterior 
pain, furniſhed them with an o portupity. 
or the better comprehending of this, it will 
not be improper to enter into ſome preceding 
tranſactions. 

When Cæſar in the firſt year of the civil 

war, had ſubdued Spain, he ap ointed Q. 

Caſſius Lon ginus Governor Luſitania 

and Bætica, — having been Queſtor there 

under Pompey, was well acquainted with the 
country. Longinus wanted neither for enter- 

priſe nor courage: but his violence, e 


injuſtice and avarice during his Qu 


had made him fo deteſtable, that by a cone 
racy, formed againſt him, he had once 


actually wounded. Theſe reciprocal outrages 


created reciprocal reſentment. : 
Now therefore that he was invefted: with the 
ſupreme command, he endeavoured by ingra- 
tiating himſelf with the troops to gain t 
Fe againſt the * reſentment. He 
made 


ES 
* 4 VE 
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made very handſome preſents to the ſoldiers, 18 
and promiſed them much more, which to be 


ſure did not fail gaining their hearts. But 
the greater progreſs he made by this means in 
their eſteem, the wider breach he made in diſ- 
cipline. Beſides he had not a ſufficient fund 
to defray theſe acts of liberality. This mr 
him upon all kinds of methods to ſupply t 


defect: he taxed heavily all that were con⸗ 


tented to be taxed, extorted from others, and 
attainted the rich, whoſe money was the only 
means to bring them off: and under the ſpe- 
cious pretence of paying the troops, converted 
the greateſt part of the ſums he raiſed to his 
own uſe. In a word, his avarice was unlimit- 
ed, and he refrained from no kind of exceſs, 

if any thing was to be got by it. 
It is eaſy to be imagined that ſuch a con- 
duct ſtrengthened and increaſed the averſion 
the people had for a long time conceived to 
him: to which the behaviour of the very per- 
| ſons he employed to put theſe oppreſſions in 
force, not a little contributed. People of that 


. : * : 
. o 3 
2 1 7 8 
By f 
* 
„ 


_ ſort, who are void of probity and generoſity, 


are incapable of gratitude. Whatever advan- 
tages they made were aſcribed to their induſtry, 
and wherever they failed they laid the fault on 
their Commander. r 

This general averſion ſoon produced a ſe- 
cond conſpiracy againſt Longinus, which broke 


out juſt about the time that, purſuant to Cæ - 


ſar's orders, he was ſetting out for Mauritania, 
in order to prevent Juba's ſending any further 
ſuccours to Pompey, in Greece, and to chaſ- 


tiſe him for thoſe” which he had already ſent, 
The conſpirators were all of Italica *, a city * Hodie 
in Bætica founded by the elder Scipio, who N la 
En: when 


ela. 


: — 


Ke? 


wh 
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7% when he left Spain had there lodged all his 
76. fick and wounded ſoldiers. Longinus was ſet 
upon in open day, and received ſeveral wounds. 
But as none of them proved mortal, he had 
the ſatisfaction of taking his revenge on his 
enemies by the tortures and cruel deaths he 
put them to: not but that there were even then 
ſome, whoſe money atoned for their crime. 
For as he was mote coyetous than cruel, what- 


ever ſatisfaction he ll have in indulging 
3 more ail by th 


of] 
es he — engaged i in their, party 
thoſe two legions, wir — formerly been 
under the command of Varro, Pompey's Lieu- 
tenant, and being afterwards compelled to 
ſubmit to Cæſar, had remained in that pro- 
vince under Longinus. Their hatred-to 
had revived their former affection to Pomp lh 
and notwithſtanding; they had juſt receiv 
Spain an account of their Chief's. defeat, - 
Pharſalia, they declared publickly for Ann 
choſe — a diſtinct Commander, Who 
gave out that he intended to recover the pro- 
vince for Pompey; and the ſoldiers engraved 
Pompey's name on their bucklers. Three le- 
gions continued with Longinus, not through 
any regard to him, but on account of their 
attachment to Cæſar. The city of Cordova, 
in which a great wg Romans were ſettled, 
formed a third party in this quarrel, and 
would not abandon Cæſar 8 K though 


. at the ſame time they deteſted Longinus 


The conſequences of | ſo, violent a commoti- 
on might havt prov d fatal to the province, and 
been the means of Cæſar's loſing it; had not 


the Queſtor Marcellus Eſerninus brought about 
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of Citerior Spain, came into Bætiea withacor 
fiderable force, Marcellus readily conſents 
to his arbitration 3 and ins, after various 
per to ſubmit, ch rather, as at this time 
we eame from Rome to take upon him th L 
vernment of Ulterior Spaih, in quality 6f 
-onſul. Whereupon Longinus determim d 
to quit the country, and having put to Tea, 
was loſt in a ſtorm near the mouth of the fiver 
Iber. By mere ais, recover'd its fen 
er tranquillity. - £ 
But as popular fury does not eaſily Loblidey _ 
this calm was but of ſhort duration. Beſides * 
the pr nas of Cæſar's reſentment gave ne 
| jet to many who were conſcious of 
having — They were therefore very 
well pleaſed when they heard that Metellus 
Scipio had aſſembled a powerful force in Afri- 
ca; and immediately ſent a deputation to him Dio. I. 
to render their ſervice and demand his protec- XIII. 
tion: in conſequence of which Procedure, Pom 
pey y's eldeſt ſon ſer out for Spain: but being 
ken ill at the Balearian iſlands, the diſaffected 
1 his arrival, but found means to 
perſuade e troops arid a art of the province 
to revolt, and were e a Hatch for 
Trebonius, whoſe force was not ſufficient to 
oppoſe them. T. Scapula and Q. Aponitis; 
two Roman Knights, ook upon them the con. 
mand of the legions till ſuch time as youn 
r could come and put himſelf at their 
_ nea 
He had no ſooner recoyer'd his health chan 
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notwithſtanding his 
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6: natural auſterity he at that 
time aſſum'd) his ſucceſs at firſt ſetting out, 5 


_ and a proper application of ſome ſums of mo- 


ney, which had been raiſed by a military con- 


tribution on ſome of the oppoſite party, all 


theſe ſeveral circumſtances contributed to the 
eſtabliſhment of his party, and he ſoon found 
himſelf maſter of almoſt all Spain. In order 
to augment his troops, he did not heſitate to 


enliſt as many ſlaves as would voluntarily enter, 


whom: he immediately preſented with their 


freedom: by this means he preſently aſſembled 
an army conſiſting of thirteen legions. After 


Mletellus Scipio's defeat Cn. Pompeius found 


means to collect ſome of his forces; which 
with the fleet brought him by his brother 
Sextus, in conjunction with ienus and 


Varus, ſoon put him in a condition to op- 


mention d to have been detach'd by 
a part of his fleet, nor 
dius, who commanded h 


e Czſar's Lieutenants, either b 
Neither could Didius, whom I ber, already 
Cæſar wi 
. Fabius and Q. Pæ- 
is legions, attempt any 
thing towards the reduction of an enemy who 
was now become too powerful for them: They, 
and as many of the inhabitants, as yet preſerv'd 


their allegiance to Cæſar, join'd in their appli- 


cation to that General to come to their aſſiſt- 
ance; repreſenting to him that the danger was 
now become worthy his attention, and that his 
preſence was abſolutely neceſſary to ſave the 


C. Jvrius 


land or ſea. 
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Crxſar therefore ſet out from Rome about c, 
the end of the year of his third es comes into 
Ican find nowhere any account of what numbe A He 
of troops he took with him into Spain. How- 72} ue 
ever he did not march with them; but accord- auring the 
ing to his uſual cuſtom preceded them, and vage. 
with ſo much diſpatch, that in twenty ſeven 3 frre 
days he came from Rome to Obulco in Bætida Appian. 
near Cordova. And as during the vdyage he Civil. l. II. 
found himſelf diſengaged, in order to give Dio. 1. 
hipiſelf ſome employment, he compoſed in the XLIV. 
Paſſige a little poem Containing u deſeription 56. © 
of his voyage. That active, reſtleſs genius 
would have deſtroy'd itſelf, if at the intervals 

of ſtate affairs, it had not had recourſe to letters. 

*Twas during theſe ſhort intervals that ie wrote 

all his works which are now extant, and many 


* 


others that have been loſt. 


_ - Czſar's friends were no leſs ſurpriſed at his 031ze, 
diſpatch; than his enemies; eſpecially as they Pompey 0 
all ons ſudden ſa him in the midſt of them, i he 
when they imagin/d' he could not poſſibiy bez Y © 
near them. Nevertheleſs as it Was known in | 
Spain that he intended ſhortly to ſet out Pom- 
pey had taken the precaution to ſnut himſelf 
up in Bærica, and had given up the reſt of 
Spain, being convinced that his whole united 
force would be but barely ſufficient to defend 

him againſt an adverſary of ſuch importance. 
All Bztica was under Pompey's obedience, 
the city of Ulia excepted. Pompey undertook 
to reduce it by force, and was actually engag'd 
in beſieging it, at the time Cæſar came into the 
country. -” Tho} 
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A N. . Tho! the high idea Pompey's ſon had of the 
1 t. C 18 


Conqueror of his father made him judge it ne- 
ceſſary to take ſome precautions, 45 it was far 
from intimidating him. He did not think 
* Were eonld be ſuch a difference between man 
„end man, as that one 9 hope. for. ſue- 
. Lela wellvas another. notwithitand- 
= ing Cæſar's arrival he W d che liege with 

2 3 and reſoluſion. But che Sores: Aid 
| anſwer his expectations; and he Was ſoon 
l of his enemy s ſuperiority. Cœ- 
N 522323 to introflueeſome ſucggurs in- 
towu, and. at che ſame time advanced 
Cordova, as if he intended tp attack 
: 1 all the proyinee- Sex, Nompei- 
w_ us, bo bammandeddhere, was under: 
apprchehſichs, and Applied to his. brother for 
ſuecouts, who now found himſclf- able d c 
raiſe the finge of Lia, i Hil by. 

„ Næſar scheme was 0 Heterming, 
by a 6ccſivecbattle..:: Accordingly Je mwrird 
to the enemy, as) they: were polled under | 
1 dle walk 'of -Caidbyes and bang abſtragel in 
" _ 2 rout hy the river Betis (Guadalglinas;ios = 
ZE chere Lene n e Bo bens und 
mean tO paſatit ? aneftrmpore 
8 compoſed of baſlacts tilled withlſtanes 
die enen en the water, mor 
N 0 expeditious! Mannen 4 : 
As ſoon s he aamein Gghtiof: yang Rope. 

lhe iuſed all his endeavours to him to: a ge- 
merul engageinent: bum the latter deelined ät, 
and a himſelf: wich Sight kinwiſhes, 
which were 85 no great ſervice to either fide. 
Whereupon , Who:was not uſed to>trifle 
TS time ar that rate, RIG AP: 
; 1 
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to Ategua, the Rropgelt. FO which. nee 7 Bag 
1 then had. 10 200045 Ty 14015 of £3 n 947 we | 

11011 t een eee 9 55 . 
wh Ag} 20 Joie Gasag W. 2 10 5 
I mall Sie den ee to o the: 3 A.R- 707. 
tions of this ſiege, Thich are ill enough deferib. Before ® | 
ed by a of the memoirs of the Spa- and takes 
niſh war, whoſe: ſtile is not only ſtiff and by Agua. 
pleaſant, but ſo barbarous, that he 50 

ter than a collector of Gazettes, ſhall on- 
ly obſerve that che eutetpriſe was attended with 
t difficulty, frem the ſtrength of the place, 
the rigour of the ſeaſon (for *twas then the 

ena, ray co neighbourhood of a powerful © 
army, 1 to fling in ſuccours on every gcca- r- 
ion. Cckſar ſurmounted: all theſe, obſtatles, 
und the: city ſurrendered the igth of February. 
He had ſooner maſter of the place, had 
he boen diſpoſed to comply with the terms of- 
fred him by the inhabitants, which were to let 
che garriſon march out unmoleſted. But he 
ee Hr hnly, 5+ that Cæſar was 
_ <7 uſed to Preſcribe Conditions, nat co receiye 
e This anſwer, which cur the garri- 
| off of al hopes, determined chem to. make 
2 more obſtinate reſiſtance. But at Jength all 
the fortifications of che city being deſtroyed, 
and the garriſon and inhabitants fHliſagreeing. 
he latter opened their gates upon no other con- 
dition than the ſecurity of their Ives. As for 
the garriſon, we have no account in what mas- 
5 ner It was treated. 
Lis to be ſuppoſed that they. were treated Reciprocal 
= with ſeverity enough if we may judge. by the oli. 
® Seconditianes * non actipere, conſueviſle. *DeB. 
| 1 18 | 


cruelty 
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| f A yo: crueliys with which the two parties cartied on 


” the war. The commander of the garriſon of 
Ategua had cauſed a great number of the inha- 
bitants, whom he ſuſpected to favour Cxſar, to 
have their throats cut, and be flung over the 


city walls. After the taking of Ategua, ſeven- 
ty four citizens of an adjacent town were be- 


headed by Pompey's order for the like crime. 
And Cæſar's ſoldiers, for their parts, gave no 


P uarter to any of the contrary party, Who had 


the misfortune to fall in their hands. Such are 
the horrid effects of civil wars, which are al. 
ways carried on with - Et ae tin any | 
orhee.292 0262 257777 101) DOIR9 2112 11 T90 aha 


Batile of | Cæſar, -irice ths: coming into Bætica, had 
Manda, raiſed: one ſiege, and taken à place of conſide- 


rable-ſtrength i in the very face of the enemy. 
Theſe were no inconſiderable advantages: but 
yet there wanted a general engagement, as the 
only means to put an end to the war. Where 


fore as ſoon as he was maſter of Ategua, he 


ſtuek cloſe to young Pompey; who to encou- 
. his party, gave out chat Cæſar was afraid | 
expo : himſelf in an open country, at the 
Lime tn time that he himſelf took care to k. | 
on the eminencies to prevent his being attac 
He only detach'd ſome parties of cavalry, 
which drew on ſome ſmall engagements, in 


which he ſometimes gain'd · ſucceſs, but as of- 
ten was worſted. At length the two armies by 
frequently ſhifting their ground in order to ha- 


raſs each other came near Ne a 1 e 


4 


* 5 city ln. retains its in the ling dew of Granada, 
name, except that it is now mot far from Malaga, near 
evrote Monda. 7U iz ſituate fe, little river Guadalmegina, 


8 - 


 ſoly'd to attack them, and make uſe o 


» 
+ 
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Iurrus IV. Conſul. 
become famous in hiſtory by young Pompey's 
ruin, and for terminating Czſar's victories. 
On the 27th of March, Cæſar, who was 
preparing to decamp, having receiv'd advice 
a — is ſcouts that the enem been drawn 
up in order of battle ever ſince ne re- 
0 9 . 
portunity he had long wiſh'd for. Pompey's 
Econ was to come to action, apprehending 
that by continually retiring, he might fling a 
ſlur on his arms, and be deſpiſed and forſaken 
by. his partiſans. But he had choſen an advan- 
tageous poſt, near the city of Munda, which 
ſecur*d his retreat, and on an eminenee, de- 
fended on one fide by an almoſt impracticable 
moraſs. However theſe difficulties were no im- 
pediment to Czfar, who at firſt drew up his 
troops in. the plain, leaving a ſufficient ſpace, 
in caſe the enemy had a mind to come down 
and attack him: but perceiving that they did 
not deſign to quit their poſt, he march'd up 
to them, giving the word Venus for the . 
of the day, a name he frequently made choice 
of on the like occaſions. The parole Pompey 
gave out, was Pietas, alluding to his inten- 
tion of avenging that day his father's death. 
The battle was obſtinate. Pompey had not 
only the advantage of ground, but the ſuperi- 
ority in numbers, having thirteen legions to. 
Cæſar's eight. And the perſons who compo- 
ſed theſe legions were ſo circumſtanced as to 
be in a manner under a neceſſity of fighting 
deſperately; being either ſoldiers who had be- 


2 
# 


fore ſerv'd under Afranius and Varro, and had 


paid no regard to the pardon Cæſar had grant- 
ed them, conſequently had no hopes of further 
favour ; or ſlaves {et at liberty, who, * they 

TO „ ſhoul 
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4: R.597- ſhould happen to be taken priſoners, had no- 


Ant. C. 
or at leaſt a rigorous ſervitude. As for Cæ- 
far*s troops, their former glory, the preſence 
and eſteem of their ever fortunate General, \a 

reſentment of having no reſpite in engaging 2 
Nie which tho? it had been ſo often defeated, 


* thing to expect but an ignominious puniſiment. 


ill continued formidable, all theſe refſections . 


were ſtrong incentives to their behavin 25 
lantly. However there were fome, doi 
among the new levies, whoſe: hearts were 15 
exempt from fear, when the moment approach - 
ed which was to decide their fate. Nor is it 
Flor. IV. to be wondered at, if what Florus ſays i is true, 
wy that Cæſar himfelf eared more than ordina 
ry ferious. Perhaps — — not be thorough- 
ly recovered from his altem per of which he 
5 had feveral ſevere fits fince he came into 
8 
dee 0 tis certain that at firſt the battle 
went againſt him, and that victory ſeem'd to 
declare for his enemies. Not only his new 
raifed troops, but his veterans, after fourteen 
years co ant ſucceſs, gave ground and if 
they did not abſolutely run away, twas more 
. owing to their ſenfe of thame, than to their cou- 


lis! ill ſacceſs made Cæſar almoſt deſperate: 
he rallied his ſoldiers with what expedition he 
could, and endeavour'd to animate them ſome- 

times by entreaties, ſometimes by reproaches. 
% What] ſays he to them, are you going to 
„give up your General, who is grown gre grey 

Flut. Czf. 4 under your laurels, to 2 parcel of boys? 
Doubtleſs the danger muft be very great, "and 

there were very little hopes of recovering the 

day, if oy may believe, on the teſtimony of 
Suetonius 


1 
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Sattonius'and Florus, that Cæſar was in doubt * . 
whether he ſhould not kill himſelf. He cer“ Suet. © 
tainly expoſed himſelf very much : and think- 36. Flor. 
ing that in fo great an exigence, he could not IV. 2. 


do too much, he quitted his horſe, took a 


buck ler and advanc'd within ten foot of the e- 
nemy. His example and che apparent hazard 


he run, reviv'd his ſoldiers courage. The 


tenth legion, that cor 2 ſo often celebrated for 
its heroiſm, and whi it was greatly re- 
duc'd in number, was worth a whole army 
particularly diſtinguiſh'd ĩtſelf. Vet the ba 


wich had laſted almoſt the whole day, Kill * 


continued doubtful, till Labienus by a inju- 


dicious, or at leaft unfortunate the deci- 


ded the affair. 


 Carfar had Sd his auxiliaties ſome light 


s come 5 er and commanded 
Bogud King of part of that country. That 
rince, during the heat of the action, took it 
into his head to. go and attack the enemies 


camp, which he imagin' d to find defenceleſs. 


Labienus perceiving his motion, detach'd. five 
cohorts, which immediately quitted the field 


of battle in order to intercept the Moors and 
to fave the camp. Cæſar either thought * 


were running away, or made believe ſo. 
eried aloud that the enemy was making off: 
and this falſe opinion ſpreading itſelf inſtantly 


among the two armies increaſed the courage of 


the one, in proportion as it terrified the other: 
Cæſar's troops, eſpecially the tenth legion, 


took this opportunity to preſs the enemies, 


whoſe ranks began to be in ſome confuſion. 
In a ſhort time thoſe who at firſt were only a 


| ntl & erer d. were entirely broke; and did 


A 
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A. R. 707: not perceive their error till it was without re- | 


”” medy. 


Never was victory more compleat. Thirty 


thouſand were killed on Pompey's fide, a- 


mongſt whom were Labienus and Varus, to 
whom Cæſar paid the cuſtomary funeral ho- 
nours, and three thouſand Roman Knights. 
All the legionary eagles were taken, as like; 
wiſe the major part of the colours, and the 


faſces which were carried before the General; 


and ſeventeen principal officers were made pri- 
ſoners. The Conqueror loſt a thouſand of his 
braveſt ſoldiers, and had five hundred wound- 
ed. This battle; which cloſed the civil war, 
was fought the ſame day, that four years be- 
tore Pompey the Great ſet out from Brunduſium 
to go into Greece. Twas plain that the com- 


bat was obſtinate; and Cæſar has him- 


ſelf acknowledged how great riſk he run, by 
declaring that on all other occaſions he had 
tought for victory, but at Munda for his own 


perſonal ſafety. 


The remains of the defeated party ſaved 


themſelves, ſome in their camp and others in 


the city of Munda. The camp was ſoon forc'd: 
but it was no ſuch eaſy matter to take the city, 
which was in a condition to maintain a ſiege. 


The conquerors that very day inveſted it: But 


as they had not time to open the trenches in 
form, they form'd a kind of line of circumval- 


lation round the town of the carcaſſes of the e · 
nemy, which they heaped up, and faſtened to 


one another by transfixing them with their 
ſwords and pikes: they alſo took care to turn 
the faces towards the beſieged, in order to in- 


ſpire them with terror, at the ſame time that 
they in this manner erected barbarous os 
| 2 neon, = 
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of their victory. This ſiege laſted a month, dae 707 
and concluded with the death of amoſt 1 
| whole garriſon. : 

The) unhapp y Chief = chi PA army did Ca. Pan- 
not long 858 his defeat. He tried all me- 9's 46:4. 
thods to ſave himſelf. and a few troops and 

ſmips he had got together, but was conſtantly 

unfortunate. He was attacked and beaten by | 

a e of the enemy, which had been detach'd LIM 

| urſuit of him, and having the misfortune - 
tn; > wounded. in the ſhoulder: and left leg, 

and to diſlocate his heel, he could neither 

mount on horſeback, nor bear the motion of a 
litter, but was obliged to conceal himſelf in an 
obſcure cavern. However he was ſoon diſco- 
vered by the enemy, who cut off his head and 

— it to Cæſar on the 12th of April. As it 

was of conſequence that his death ſhould be 
made as public as poſſible, his head was for 

ſome time expoſed to public view, by the Con- 

queror s order, and afterwards interred. 

Sextus Pompeius, the only remaining hopes Sex, Pan- 
— his family, for the preſent eſcap'd the im · "ar ſaves 
pending danger. He happened to be at Cor- ane =: 
dova during the battle of Munda, and was no 1 i, 
ſooner 3 of its ill ſucceſs, than he quit: of Celtibe- 
ted the country, and went and concealed him: ria. 
ſelf in the mountains of Celtiberia ; z where 
tho' he found means to eſcape all inquiry, yet 
he was drove to the neceſſity of plundering the 
country for. his ſubſiſtence, However we ſhall 
find that after Cæſar's death he reſumed his 
rank and made no inconſiderabk figure. By 7 4: 
the victory of Munda all Betica ſhortly fell d of. 
_ into Czfar's hands. And tho' the remains of Baætica. 

Pompey's party made ſeveral attempts, and enk 
deavour'd to den an oppoſition at Ahe 
94015 nd; | 3 Hi Ts, 
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22 + Hiſpalis, and ſeveral 'other ey 
2 * were no mort than the laſt a dying 
2 They were preſently redubed to. the 

of ſudmitting to the Cariquetor's/ju- 

ITE ce: and Cæſar had nothin ere to 
do than to regulate the affairs of ; 

and make # Liſtributi6t of wnrde ad be. 
Prkntary - Seaguls, "who hes priveipally eontrldugitts.- 
death of 3 


schon of the province, hoped by a 
d capula. —— death to eee immortal rep ibs Bo 


For whith 2 poſe he purſued the ct of 
thoſe falſe: rapes, who! though by an _ 
tion of coutage to Sen 
mendations, when in they only * — 
concealed their deſpair and want Of teſeluxibn. 
He had terir'd from the field of battle td Cr. 
dova. There he aſſeinbled alt his-houſheld, 
ordered a funeral pile to be erected, and a 
nificemt ſupper to be got ready; he lik 
gave directions that * hall and beds where 
they were to eat ſhould be ornamented, and 
the ed ety ates all its luſtre: and after ha- 
„n ien UG ed his and plate among 
„ family, he at dom ext to ſu upper, ho to 
* fuines, which; every one ne the Rdn 
were very fond of. At the concluſion of the 
feſtival,” having given in charge to one of his 
freed-men to ſet fire to the pile, he ordered one 
of his ſlaves to put him 0 death, which was 
| according] executed. | 
Cæſar, having conven'd at Hiſpalis' the de- 
puties of 5 a towns'and diftricts, 8 
avour d dunger Pompey's party, 
= made them, in a I a 52 nnd 
4 5 
iy, Mn * which a en 4 


fortune 


* 


— 
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fortune, impowers victors to throw on ſuch as 4- 22852 
| bd aaa in their power. But he took. no o- _ 
ther vengeance, than by pecuniary, fines, and a - 
| cavy. impolition of taxes, in the fame. manner 
ag a done in Atrica. As his natural cle+ 
8 uced him to avoid an effuſion # 
blooch ſa * his ingate avidity, enen by the 
— ET — 4 
8 N Very 
temples, pa ok 1 


de oven thoſe e. ow Farded, pay for 
| — dom p of Kone, and Te ace 


* 


an f 7 5 le 
Abe hs, 7 pelo is favours. be hee whole 
duet he. had geaſon to approve 

nepbew the young Uctavius, — „* Young Oc- 
mmenced his pingeeenth years and fon whom (90m 5, 
bs. kad. a; very; great regard, was remarkably-;, anal 

ſerviceable on this occaſion to ſeveral, who Gf wh bis 
ther implared the, Dictator's clemency,,. or fpl- wxct. 


1 licited any honours: or ; rewards,;! 3 * = 


; ou Were 7 A do him for his init. 


2 — bis: intereſt, 0 0 obtain 
? Mee e905 "Hanes 

0 s manner this young mag. began to C “ 
make himſelf Enown, and to anſwer his Unele 8 lt 
| bom hs jt For as Cæſar had no children, eee . | 
15 the promiſing genius of his bee whe in pul, 
TR d on all occaſions a great ſuperiority, © 
ol talents, had made him take the, tes 
e n made 


1 mv 7? 
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. R. 77 it his endeavours to improve him, and to intro- 
* duce him to the world ene 0 — 


offered. For this purpoſe he had inveſted hi 


with the Prieſthood, vacant by the death 
L. Domitius, ſlain at the battle of Pharfalia. | 


And in his triumph, he made him march on 
Suet. Aug. horſeback hy his fide, adorn'd with ſpoils and 
e. 8. other marks of honours, tho his age and ex- 
23 traordinary delicacy of conſtitution * had not. 
itted him to ſerve. In the feftivale which 5 


which were exhibited in the — taſte and 
language. Laſtly, when he ſet out for the 

5 Spaniſh war, his deſign was to have taken kim 

with him. But a violent fit of ſickneſs confinꝰdt 
Octavius for a long time at Rome, ſo that he 

was not able to join his uncle till after the battle 
of Munda. Twas in the amiable light, I have 
„ juſt deſcribed, that he appeared i in Spain 3 and 
Gen ee r 5y for him if he had always - 
N oY ſame mild ſentiments of hum "ow 
= ty, Nh he — wh HOLY 19h, 
Cexſur, after having {:ttled affairs Hi Spd. 
125 return'd to Rome in the month of October, 
_ . having compoſed, in the midſt of the tumult 
of arms and the no leſs embarraſſing concerns 
of the cabinet, and of frequent audiences, his 


£1 


two Anticatones, which 1 er before mentl- "= 


Cſtrs On his return to Rome: het gave Abe des 


2 his triumph; whereat every body was much 
py — — - offended. Without doubt by triumphing, not 
becauſe he had ſubdued ſome barbarous nations 5 


content an 


that ac- or foreign Princes, but for having ruined with- 
cvrt. out reſſource the moſt illuſtrious family in Rome, 

Fla: u he ee inſulted "the misfortunes of this 
1 country: 7 


{ 


as Plutarch obſerves, could not he juſtified: 
fore gods or men;"but'thro*-che: — of its 
being ſo; However Cæſar was deſirous, or ar 
leaſt conſented, that this ſcene, which ſo tenders 
y affected his fellow- citizens, ſhould be twee 
repeated, by the triumphs he decreed Q Fa- Dio. 
bius and Q. 7 — his Lieutenants General in 
Spain. And herein he committed another ir- 
regularity, becauſe by law a triumph could 
be only allowed to thoſe who had the chief 
| mand, and not to a rer v9 en 
delegated by another. DL 1 ener enn 5 
He could not but perceive the general di- 4 
on his procedure had occaſioned s for 
novwihſtunding the magnificence of his” wi- 
the feaſts which ſutceeeded its 
the people diſcover'd not the leaſt emotion of 
joy: and they actually made a jeſt of the for- - © 
did thriftineſs with which his Lieutenants — e pk 
umphs were conducted. For the fever: n 
preſentations of the captive cities being — e 


occaſion in wood, whereas thoſe which hade 


been exhibited in Exſar's triumph were either 
of ſilver or ivory, twas given out that the ci 
ties of theſe latter triumphs were only the caſes 
of thoſe exhibited in Cæſar s. ar 

However herein the Senate was more Abad pm 9 —— ; 
able than Cæſar, and it was. their flatteries poi by rhe 
which ſpoilt him. He himſelf had been ſo Senare's 
far from aſſuming any merit from the victory garter). 
of Mundas that he had even neglected ſending 
any advice of it to Rome. But it was no 

ſooner known there, by public report, and by 

5 letters, than the Senate, inſtead of i: 

mitating the Conqueror's prudent moderation, 

inſtanced wo moſt. 333 JOY. 
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Rr eg atid ordered: blic thank igivings to be continu- 
* A for ſiſty days. The majority: thereby exe 
in — —— B's 1" but in ma: 
a mere refin'd-hatred ; their de 
— this and many other ocaſions: 
wherein they decreed him the moſt. exceſſive 
honours, to excite people's envy, to render him 
odlious, and to pave the way to his deſtruction; 
Orfar, ho was extremely fond of pomps 
| vid not their drift, but. gave entirely in- 
5 —— — * ama | 
_ ed genint's become the dupes of their favourite 
ruling paſſion. He ſcrupled not to celebrate 
an odibus triumph, which had-no foreign war 
for its pretence: and, ſome few inſtances ex- 
- cepted; there were no honours ſo exceſſive, 
Sei flattery — which he did not af. 
a terwards readily accepft. nun zige 
He is 1 Cæſars fortune now —— higheſt pitch, 
—_— The contrary: party was-entirely-deſtrgyed; not 
agents! having ang leader or trapps remainiogthrough- 
Di&ater, Out out the whole empire. Cæſar, being now yr 


ac. * oppoſed, only wanted ſome titles which might 

| 12 ——— to authoriſe the power he 
uſurped :: and Which, as he Was) abſalute, 

ing Cæſ. were ſoon (conferred on him. He was agcor- 

rid. Die. dingly declared Ir EAA Ton, or Emperor, 

A Pater Patric, Conſul for ten n anGINer- 

_—_— Pye e 11 ie alc. 

Plutarch obſerves that by this laſt Uthe, hs 

_ was inveſted with Monarchy ; they having per- 

| penal __ r Dignitys. which: aa err 
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ner it was granted him, conferred on bim the 4.8. 707- 
chief command of al the forces of the Repu- 
blic. As for the decenniaſ Conſulſhip, it being 
Are him by his having been declar- 
cl wb, Mori and honey he declin- 
we e e e177 a HC 
His perſon, in Bie wander whh that of the 
| Feidunk: was declared ſacred -andinviolable-3 
but this precaution was not able to ſereen him 
from the ee his 
muired e with. 10 228 
| - nm ge — —— the month in 
which he was born; which being the fifth from | 
the: month of March, Had always, till then, 
been call'd, for that reaſon, Quintilis; but was 
no changed ta Julius; from hence 4 as if wn 
ved our preſent J ul. DV 287 5107 
„Imagination itſelf was exhauſted Sig invent Ear. 
„5 3 ar mas 
this may E CPOc rit of e 2 
which was catried to ſo great a height him. 7 


-» 


under The ſucceeding Emperors, and increaſed 1 7 


in proportion as the object was baſe and de- Han 
teſtable. | I ſhall not particu 
eenſe of this kind, which was offered up to /aure/ 
Cæſar ; the privilege of wearing the tfiumphal gives him 


r 
DE oe * wy 
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wearing a 
lariſe all the in- crown of 


| tobe. on all eſtival days," 85 diſtinct ſeat i in all e ſe 


00 


cam 4 title of honour 
any commander who had gain'd 


z finglt vifory Of this u 


bawt cited, in 224. thurſe of this 


hiftory, ſeveral inſtances, and 
down is the time of f Tiberius, 


aue find.this title beflowed on 


private perſons, in thi 
2 Tait, pithe 
# 0s. Sag en to. 


1 of Cate: 


tisfation. 


13 ( #5 . 1 f * 
he reaſon. 


oth 1 eder NEW man- 


75 F wh 


nifying hereditary Ge- 
mo of all the forces of 


the Republic, and it deſcentled- 
to Augu/lus and all bis fucteſ- 


fors : which ave tranſlate Em- 


peror, and 4 in this vf, Tac. i 
it preceded all other titles; Im- Ann. III. | 
perator C. Julius Cæſar, Con- 74+ 


ſul quartum, Dictator per- 
—_ Pater patrir-. 
| f public 


* N 7, PA e- 
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2 public ſhews, rank, pre- eminence, ſtatues, 
e Jaſtly divine honours. Though I ſhall: have 
occaſion to ſpeak more at large as to this laſt 
article under the enſuing year. But I muſt 
not here omit, that, among his various pre- 
rogatives, there was no one gave him more 
ſatisfaction, than the permiſſion granted him, 
of conſtantly wearing a crown of laurel. And 
the motive for this ſatisfaction is very remark- 
able, and very proper to inſtance, that the 
Suet. Cæſ. greateſt men are not exempt from weakneſſes; 
. 4. even corona erpoſe eb e 
lt ed that the fore ) of his: head 
was bald; and he had Melly reſented ſome 
jokes Which had been made on that occaſion: 
he therefore was extremely pleaſed, that by 
maaͤeans of the laurel- crown, he could conceal 
is defect, which tho trifing in itſelf, gave 
.. .... him' ſtrange uneaſineſs. For notwithſtandi 
be was then fifty years old, he piqued himſelf 
© on his'perſon.; and as he pretended to be a 
daeſcendant from Venus, he endeavoured to 
inſinuate, that he inherited rann that Goddels; 
an extraordinary advantage, in perſon and fi- 
YE gure. He certainly had a goc complexion, 
4e round face, lively black eyes, and was _ 
and well-ſhap'd : all which natural advan | 
he frudied to improve by the elegance of his 
dreſs. Who could have imagined, that Cz- 
far, who had conquered Gaul, and defeated 
I, and the whole Republican party, 


EW Ide ages, gig. * body, as tho: W 
ans oi ee Plutarch, abich is not \ incompatible 
that Cæſar was thin. But avith tbe round face attributed 


the expreſſion of the Greek hiſ- to bim . 
eri is e to his Ha plenior. 
A ſhould > 


$ 


ſhould almoſt- deſerve to be ranked among 4 Cel. 
1 ͤ; :. 
Cæſar, till his triumph, had been ſole Con- Cæſar aß 
ful. But as ſoon as he had triump' d, he abdi- u # 4 
cated the Conſulſhip, conven'd the States, ee 
which he had a right to do as Dictator, and Conſul: for 
procur d Q. Fabius Maximus, and C. Trebo- he three 
nius to be nominated Conſuls, for the three remaining 
remaining months of the year. This was the gut 0 
ſecond inſtance of his creating theſe titular . 30. : 
Conſuls, whoſe authority was extremely cir- Dio. 
cumſcribed. The people could not help re- 
ſenfing this degradation of the principal office 
of the Republic, and had a thorough con- ; 
| 3 ſuch imaginary Magiſtrates, Ac. 
cordingly one day, as Q. Fabius was coming 
into the theatre, and his Lictor according to 
cuſtom required the people to make way for 
him, they all in general cried out, that they 
did not acknowledge Fabius for Conſul. But 
Cæſar, who no longer regarded rule, ſhortly 
afterwards, notwithſtanding the people's diſ- 
content, broke through the preſcribed regula» 
tions, in a more extraordinary and provoking 
manner. For this ſame Fabius happening to Caninius 
die ſuddenly the laſt day of December, the Conſalſor 
Dictator ſubſtituted in his place C. Caninius [7 N | 
| Rebilus, who entered into an office at ſeven Fam. VII. 
o'clock in the morning, which he was to reſign zo. 
Cicero took ſeveral occaſions to make merry Cicero 
with this extraordinary Conſulſhip. He ſaid witrici/ms 
that nobody had eat any dinner, all the while 9 4 e. 
Caninius was Conſul: he commended his vigi- can 
lance, in that he had not once cloſed his eyes 
during his whole conſulſhip : he called him a Macrob. 
metaphyſical Conſul, as he eſcap'd .the ee Sat. II. 3. 
62 ; | 5 en 


268 gebt tv⸗ cad. 8 
* When he receiv'd the com an lit nd 
TT 05 mination, Let's make hafte, ſuys Oitero, 
ia «feſt the term of his office be erpür d, De- 
fore we fee him.“ Laſtly he obſerved, that 
it would be one day aſk'd, under what Con- 
_ ©.  fls Caninius had been Conſul. - IE 

had at that time its force. "But what 
then ſo extraordinary to Cicero, 8 
wards cuſtomary. Under Auguſtus and his 
| ſucceſſors," Conſuls were no longer creatbd four 
— a'whole year: they were only nominated for 
ſome months, and the years were diſtinguiſſiid 
by the names of thoſe, CO 
| the firſt of January. 
 Cjarar- In whatever regarded ene or of⸗ 
eie, fices, Cæſar only conſulred his own pleaſure, 
p. 5 his intereſt, or the neceſſity of reco _ 
and em- IS Creatures. So that during the who 
poments, he was in Spain, there were 9 — 
Die. Ediles, nor Queſtors. The functions of the 

10 

8 ſeveral offices were diſcharged by Prefects, who 
atted under the direction of Lepidus, General 

of the horſe. When Cæſar returned to Rome, 

he created fourteen Pretors, and forty Queſ- 

tors, an exorbitant and unprecedented number. 

In the diſpoſal of the governments of pro- 

vinces he was entirely guided by his own'incli- 

nations z without ſuffering them to be drawn 

for, as had been uſual. He rejected fuch as 

did not ſuit his purpoſe, and gave a fum of 

money to à certain Baſilus, a Pretor, in leu 

of a government which he had denied him. 

Baſilus was ſo diſpleaſed with and ſo highly re- 

ſented chis treatment, *hat he ſtarv d rr in 

a fit of deſpair. 20 0, N 4b PHT mY «4 

2 Caf, However Caifar Gerten d im _ ; 
| py * _ in elections. He'referv'd 


leriv- w. Coal By 


: other Ralf ws left es l inked 
The common form in — wal ſtill K 
up, even for thoſe whom Cæſar app 5 
with this difference, that billets were diſttibute | 
the Tribunes, n ng: I Ceſar WY 
Mir, have h an office to ſuck : NY 
A One: or more ede y, * recommend wi _ 
« ſuch and ſuch perſons to you, that by your | 
vote and intereſt, they are, you” thoſe | 
<. hohours they ſo ju BRAT 10. e 
| (Ts Wild crented fr ee ee e. 
ber of the ancient Patrician Farnilies« 4 — p 
| 3 dimimyh'd by the various aceidents Te 
which human nature is ſubject, and parti - 
G1 by the civil wars. The Dictator re- 6; 
foly'd-to replace ſuch as were extinct, by cre- 
ating new ones: a thing which had never been 
practiſed fince the firſt eſtabliſhment of the 
 Common-wealth. Nobility was to be acquir d 
by means of great offices: but the Patriciat 
was hereditary, and only in ſuch ſenatorial f- 
| her 9 choice of by Romu- | 
or ſome cceeding Kings, or 1 
by Brutus, the firſt Conſul, and ens 
their liberty. Of the new Patricians created Nic. 
by Czfar, we know none” particularly, but es | 
ung Octavius and Cicero. Dio indeed adds 7228: 
all who had attained the Conſular” grits or XLVI. 
| bore any office : which ee 8 
0 Fenin 8s muck as telates) to "has wine. -u | 
ſent year, 1 muſt obſerve, that Ceſar, not be- granted 1b 
ing able to gratify the pretenſions of all who to who 
claim'd the Conifulſhip by virtue of cheir ſer- f, e. 
Vices, yet Gclirons to give them ſome „ ;n;- 
Intiafaction; ty, | 


3 
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. 4-3. 77- ſatisfaction, he granted Conſular ornaments to 
Suet. Cf. ten, Who had Saſs'd the Pretorian dignity. 

n. TY This new method of increaſing the rewards, 
without any trouble or expence, was approy'd 
—.— . Pe in Pc wg e ſuc- 

ing 

Cofer, in Though Ceſar, had: urs to accept. the ; 
eorjunttion offer made him of a decennial Conſulſhip, yet 
— a. he did not abſolutely decline that office: on 
Sj the contrary he got himſelf. appointed. Conſul 


pointed 


Cenſil for for the enſuing year, and took Mark Anthony. 
the ffib for his Collegue; who notwithſtanding. the 
_ »n- falling out he had had with the Dictator; in 
22 V relation to the ſucceſſion. to Pompey's effects, 6 
giffrates, on which account he did not follow him, ei- 
Cic. Phil. ther to the African or Spaniſh War, had for 
u. ſome months been retaken into favour. Do- 
labella, who had never quitted Cæſar, during 

the whole courſe of his wars, alſo laid claim 
to the Conſulſhip. Cæſar ſatisfied him, by 
procuring him to be appointed Conſul ele&, 
and he was to enter into his office as ſoon as 
Cæſar had abdicated it. His deſign being to 
keep that office only a few months, till the 
time of his departure to make war a ainſt the 
Parthians : of this project we ſhall ; ſhortly 

have occaſion to ſpeak, more fully. 

Lepidus had been his General of the horſe, 
in his third and fourth Dictatorſhip: and it 
I was continued to him in the fifth, Which dig- 
nity Cæſar jointly held with his fifth Conſul- 
Plin. VIL ſhip : nor had young Octavius intereſt enough 
45- to carry it from that old friend. This, tho“ 
a conſiderable mortification to Octavius, was 
in ſome meaſure alleviated by the aſſurances 
ven him that his pretenſions were only de- 
E. not e For as Lepidus was in, 


veſted 


4 
# : 
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© E the Governments of Narhor p Abner | 
yl and re re, Ba: n op horny 2k t * 8 15 


OE l avius had ; had. the pron e Frien · 


2 in his 1 19200 the 3 
ans. Tbeſe meaſures ſo taken and which 
lepended on the gontinuance of .Celar's life, 


Were defeated by his unhappy death, which 
happened the. follaying year,. while he was: Fer. Ps 4 1 


3 There » 25 then, RT FL to wed: 3 an e 
accident, but it was imagined the Diktator 
ould: be a long while abſent on account of 

Parthian War. For Which reaſon it wa 

eee out that there was to be a nomination 
Magiſtrates for ſeveral ſucceeding years: 

2 2 there were no grounds for { Fa a re: . 
t with regard to the ok © 3 1 
7 Yetors were nominated. Fog che en 
ung year: and Cæſar, beſides the two Cu- 
rule and the two Plebeian Ediles, which were 
created every year, inftituted two more, which 
he ſtiled Cereates, who were to have the in- 
E of the 50 of 1 ſucd as corn 
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| G was' Auel clit of the Evil ed Cæſar pres 
when he began to grow tired of inaction. . 3 57 1 
bs Was. E born 8 W atchievements and paſe ie hs 1 
5 ſionately 5 | 2, L 
| hors | . Flut. Cl. | 
by B. 5 1 . HANS cored 4 b | 
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708, fionately fond of glory, his continual 
Abel © Was oy CERT, kim to enjoy the friti! 
of his labours, büt became a Tpur to art 
| 50 eſe, _ RS er ke pen 
* e 0 „he was" eve 

- ſeeking 12 FP ing CEE n 
manner his own rival, he fought all occaſions 
to make each ſucceedin 18 exploit effgce” the 
ſplendor of the former. 

Theſe motives; which; to give them hb 
Juſt eſtimation, are no more than an inca 
of . and are not ſo ſtrong àn in- 
ſtance of the greatneſs of ſoul in the perſon 
who is thereby determined, as of the ihanity 
of all human poſſeſſions, theſe motives in- 
fpir'd Czfar with the deſign of making war 
againft the Parthians. Beſides his health im- 
prov'd by action, and i the hurry of arms; 
and he was never ſo diſordered as when at teſt; 
and unemploy d. 5 his pretence was the 
deſire of 4 e Roman name, and of 
 effacing any difprace they might lye under by 
Craſſus's defeat. And this ap 5 the mo- 
tive, the Romans, who fad rings my at | 
heart as their national honour, could not put 

applaud the enterpriſe. ns 55 

ut Cæſar's views were not ae confuyd 
to the Parthian; war; not to mention his de- 
ſign of chaſtiſing, en paſlant, the Dacians, 
for their frequent incurſions into Thrace and 


d Pontus; he propo 5, after Huis defeated 


— ; i | 0 1 8 of. 44 
| ; ; 2 0. zekeeahe der 257 hy, Eragon, 2. OW Ng 
| # da ęooc & Sr! Tec: ra R- Abr, ra dare 4 * P1- 
A Te, purifier, & ET ix TOs ini Aoixia Tis vg Tov fle- 
vole Teaypatu & x,] Ala Tod Te rer gala. 
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thal Partinans, 0 
borders, af the Caſpian ſea, o 
Aucaſus, then to penetrate into Scy is, 
htful deſerts he Was to traverſe in 


ja, by ee to the Dart 


thi 


whols:; 
vrder:to! E into Germany and laſtiy to re- 
2 Gaul, into Italy. Thus n nothing but 


yeſt of all the then known world, and 
— af an. Empire, which had ſcarce 

any. other limits 27 ge _ ens gab 

his towering ambition. 2 SHEDS: oft 

>The neceſſary pr adde 8e 0 grand an He firms 
en ' ſeemed; ſufficient employment for , ag. 
one-man: but notſuing was ſo extenfive as C Fw 


far's genius. Various deſigns, which were all grand and 


uncommonly „divided his attention, e 
without either Aging bim, or diverting him . 
from his principal point. He intended to add 
to the ornaments of Rome, by two ſuperb 
edifides, of which he had already taken the 
plan and dimenſions, and laid the foundation. 
One was a theatre of an immenſe extentiat the 
foot of mount Capitolinus, the other was a 
temple to Mars, which was to be bigger than 
amy yet in the world. Theſe two works were 
finiſhed by his ſucceſſor. © r 
| ed him to e ea Arro, 
by — a library f Al be Greek and La- 
tin authors, which he intended for the uſe of 
the public. He had alſo formed a deſign of 
abridging the laws, Which, by reaſon of their 
number were become extremely vexatious, 
and to retain no more of the civil, law, than 
what ſhould be found uſeful and neceſſary. 
And he procured a Senatus - conſultum, which 
ordered a hical deſcription to be made 
of the whole empire, wherein were ae | 
aug — K. their diſtances. n 8 
b 2 | e 
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2 8 ob. He alſo intended works of another kind,; 
and of an immenſe expence, but which: tended 
”, greatly to the public utility. Such as, | drain- 
ing the Palus Pomptinus, 2 lake of à very 
extent in Latium, entirely uſeleſs, and 
extremely -unwholeſome ; digging a new bed 
ny” Tiber from. Rome. to. 2 ſea, in order 
to facilitate its navigation; making a port at 
Oſtia capable of containing the firſt rate ſhips; 
and cutting out roads through the Apennine 
mountains, from the Adriatic ſea to Rome: 
laſtly, he purpoſed to divide the Iſthmus of 
Corinth, ar __ Im — 2 9 
5 going rou Peloponneſus. m 
Jann — of all theſe defigns muſt be allowed, 
though perhaps ſome. of them were ſcarce to 
be cliefted by any human power, and have 
been ſince in vain attempted. y various Prin- 
ces. ſuch as the draini the: lake, and the 
Hon of the Egean and Ionian ſeas. - 
JI 0 this aſtoni multitude of deſigns, 
we. muſt; ;yet add the reſtoration of two cities, 
no leſs famous for their deſtruction, than for 
the figure they formerly made in the World. 
Carthage and Corinth. Their ruin happened 
pretty near the ſame- time, and they were 
much about the ſame time re-eſtabliſh'd, by 
the Colonies the Dictator ſent thither: or if he 
did not Wege this project into execution, it 
was at leaſt, of his contrivance; and it was 
from his memoirs that Auguſtus rebuilt theſe 
two cities, which afterwards acquired a repu- 
ua —_ ſhort of a: er had og | 
enjoy” | 
"Wha Cæſar's choughts were — with 
ele grand projects, a conſpiracy was form'd 
n — which was not * * in 
4 * 
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une all his deſigns, but to deprive him 4 
of his life. Which . akg „ 
1 87 e — Br 7 ans a 


Wm 
x "- 1 — 
3 A ik. 7% . MAY 
* n 5 4 k 


a > ov ns N | 


Ces e He re 25 to * * a 
guard. Several cirrumſtauces which render him 
odiaus. His readineſs 1 accent of honours, 0 
and exorbitant privileges. Ar in bis . 
: diſcourſe, and behaviour. Defire ef | Royalty. 
Mark Anthony tenders the Diadem to Ceſar. 
Public reſentment to Ceſar. Conſpiracy againſt 
bis life.” Brutus's character. Caſſs the firſt 
conriver of the conſpiracy. He engages Bru- 
Fas, who becomes the principal manager. TG“) 
are joined by Ligarius and ſeveral of Ceſer's 
1 - former friends. Brutus's prudence in the choice 
_ of bis — Cicero is not let into the fe- 
wcret. Trebonius prevents the affair being pro- 
p to Anthony: and Brutus oppoſes bis being 
Put to death with Ceſar. 'The number of ibe 
- © Conſpirators increaſes to upwards of ſixty.” Se- 
"weral of their names. Surpr:fing ' courage of 
- Porcia the wife of: Brutus. Her huſband lets 
ber into the ſecret. ' The Conſpirators determine 
to kill Cæſar in full Senate. Ceſar begins 10 
bave ſome ſuſpicions of Brutus and Caſius. He 
rejecis the predictious of a Soothſayer." Ceſar's 
opinion as to what kind of death is moſt eligi- 
ble. His wife Calphurmia's frightful dream. 
Caſar ix inclined not to go to the Senate-bouſe, -  . 
till per ſuaded to” the contrary by D. Brutus. 
A intimation ſent him of the 2 — which 
| your came to: his knowledge. Reſolution” and 
anquillity in the Conſpirators. They meer 
with JOR'® ad Cæſar s wy” 
3 2 


> 


. Job. 
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a3. 708 Ls fall at the foot of Pampe abe, Dife« 
464 || rept opinions in relation ie Caſar's" muff. 
* Without doubt be. deere drarb. Brut 
conduct reproac hable. 15 refleFions on Cæ- 
ers e. 1 3 5 


7 rte and 1 fem'd to ſecure him from 
any attempts that might be made by his 
| countrymen to diſttitb his. tranquillity, or ſhor- 


ten his days. He had carried this noble in- 
clination of ſoul to its full extent, not only by 
| pardoning a great number of his inveterate 


Suet. Czf. enemies, but latterly by 8 all, 2 | 

73. out any 2 to return to Rome, and 
enjoy their rig and privileges He ver 

did not cla F. Pompey's moſt zealous Parti- 

ſans from the hi 8 of this I might 

cite Brutus and for examples, who, at. 

this very time I am now treating of, were in- 


veſted with the Pretorſhip. Nor was his mode= 


ration or mildneſs to be — by the ſe- 
veral reflections flung ou him, both 
in writings and diſcourſe; and he readily for · 
gave the authors, or at leaſt . them not 
worth his reſentment. With regard to Pom - 
„be never ſpoke of him but with eſteem 
Cic. ad and reverence: and when the mob, to pay 
3 their court to him; overturned” the ſtatues of 
Five, Caf, that great man, Cæſar ordered Anthony his 
| Collegue to replace them: which gave Cicerq 
an occaſion very ingeniouſiy to obſerve, « that 
Cæſar by reſtoring” 's ſtatues, ſecur'd 
* his own.” He . — the ſame behaviour 
with reſpect to Sylla, to whom he 8 


_ temple. of 
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1 averſion, but whoſe ſtatues he would , R. 78. 


| uhh ſulfer to be demgliſh'd. 
8 imity muſt be univerſally 2 ap- 


Bede he N did not want 
adviſets to incline. him to url 15 This is 
1 es y. Cicero in a paſſa his oration 

. If in the ih, 1 you 


IN 


5 72 5 e k. 10 Cg to Cæſar 1 
75 1 4 that 775 fund o 
10 natural, and I have my e the victory, 

ou. | dove obtain d. might have been fol- 
be owed by an almoſt general mourning. 
For it . r well be expected that among 

& the uerors there wou'd be ſeveral in- 
< elin'd to 0 u to cruelty, when we 
even find ſome ſu 45 the conquer d.“ 


aud the more ſo as in him it pro- 


* N 


ou Lr W 


goodneſs, 1 | lay 


Cæſar's moderation hr fore cannot be too 


much commended: and of all bh honours 

whereby the impious adulation of the Romans 

sd him with the Gods they worſhip'd, he 

ems to have the juſteſt claim to the 9 ia 

Nr which they ſet u 1 

Fe. ney, giving. ie han to that 
5 


"Coker imagin d chat he had ſucceeded, by 


t of generoſity, in procuring, the affettion 
7 the citizens, ar, af eaſt that he need have 


Dio. 1. 
XLIV. 


H. 3 


to accept of 


a mo 


no apprehenſions of them. He was ſenſible - 


that one half, that is, thoſe who had always 


rd him, mult neceſſarily be attach d to him 


» & ay EA of ; " Qadm A enim eſſent the -- 


tuna lenitas tanta non eſſet, victoribus, qui te crudelem 
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8 78. thro!" inclination and intereſt; and the reſt; 
* thro! gratitude, as they were indebted to him 
for their lives. On this principle, (whoſe falla- 
cy, when an uſurper ſuch as he was is concern d. 
I have before expoſed „ he andi ſiſted in not ta- 

_ king a guard. Mad not wi the re- 

Vell. II. monſtrances of ſeveral of his moſt intimate 

47. Appi- friends, particularly Hirtius and Panſa, 'who a 

an. Civil. had a real eſteem for him, he ſtill erfiſted i in 

＋ U. his reſolution, even at times when he was not 
| without apprehenfions': : but he rejected their 
advice, ſaying, that *twas better to dye once, ; 
than to live in perpetual alarms, 


85vrral | Yer had his conduct been blameleſs, and had © 


circum- he been careful to avoid giving any offence,” he 
2 might have hop*d to have 10 unmoleſted. 
Jer bin «. But ſeveral circumſtances, for which there was 
dib, No excuſe,” evinc'd, that notwithſtanding his 

ſuperiority of genius, he was not proof 8 


the ſeducing influence of Sovereignty ; and | 


that his underſtanding, which bd 0/ often | 
| thewn on other occaſions its ſtrength. and N. 
Sour, was unable to ſupport proſperity. 
Hi: reedi- Of this nothing can be a ſtronger proof than | 
2 Aris facility with which he accepted the moſt 
ors ang EXtravagant honours. I have already handled 
exorbitant this point: but I muſt yet further add, that they 
privileges decreed him all kinds: 15 divine horiours, ſacr?- 
Ave ry fices, incenſe, libations, altars, tem ples, fixed 
1 feaſts, Prieſts, and laſtly the a Nation of Jupiter 
a Julius: and Anthony his Collegue was appointed 
the Prieſt of this new 7 Deir They alſo beſtowed 
on him all imaginable 800 of power and digni- 
2 Beſides thoſe I have already. mentioned, 
ey ſtiled him the Deliverer, and ordered the 
conſtruction of a temple to the liberty which he 
_ oppreſſed, He was declared fole and perpetual 
Cenſor, 


rum. A decree paſſed that the title of ape. 
ror, and the Hi prieſthood ſhould be here- 
-to his children'and grand-children, the, 


he ar that time had no iſſuc. And orders were 


given for ſtatues to'be erected to him in evei 


5 2 and in every city: and Particularly . 


e Roſtra, one of which wore the 
lying that he had ſaved the N 3 


and the other the Corona ob/idionalis, becauſe he. 


had delivered his country. He had alſo a ſta- 


tue erected to him in Quirinus s temple, by the N 
epithet of the invincible God; and another in 
: e Capitol. ſubſequent to thoſe of the ancien 


King of Rome, in the midſt of wliom was 


L. 2s the author and avenger of the public 
liberty. Theſe two laſt ſtatues nn e 
plac rather ominouſly for the perſon they 


were intended to honour. virinus, or Ro- 


mulus had been torn to pieces | y the Senators, 


as a tyrant and oppreſſor of his country. And 
Cicero ſays in a letter to Atticus: am 
„ better pleaſed to ſee Cæſar aſſociated to Qui- 

<« rinus, than to the Goddeſs of ſafety.“ As 


for Cæſar's ſtatue which was placed near that | 
of the elder Brutus, it ſerv'd as a hint and en- 
couragement to the ons who afterwards | 


became. the prineipal conſpirator. 


1 ſhall nen this tedious detail of ſo ma- : 


ny baſe flatteries by a yet more extraordinary 
one than any T have already mentioned, where- 


in all regard to modeſty, deceney, and deco- 


rum was totally neglected. As Cæſar was 


R. 


Cant, Reeder OY 1 . Re 


known to be of an amorous conſtitution, which Dio. Caf. 


. dete — Uros me "ne Sind. cr. 44 
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prepared a ln 12 that . whi 
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Arrogance e ; pe OA ing od he | 
in bis dife „ yet more inexcuſable, in extorting ſo man 
e e decrees full of the baſeſt flattery, and A 
Soet. Cz, Tightly conſidered, were no leſs diſhonourable 
78. Flut. for him to whom they were directed, than for 
Czl. Dio, their mean contrivers. But the arrogant man · 
ner with which he receiv'd theſe marks of the 
public feryitude increaſed the _ diſguſt. 
For when the whole body of —— Senate, pre- 
ceded by all the Magiſtrates, came to preſent 
him ſome acts which they had paſſed in his fa- 
vour; Cæſar never quitted the 55 . n 
which he was fitting 2 — Venus's tem ge 
according to others, in the middle of 
ſtra, but only . each of them his — 
This arrogance ſtrangely offended not only the 
Senate, but the peo ; who thoug t the ma- 
jeſty of the Republic deſpiſed 
e . heir aum tepreſ ſentati 
receiv d. l 
| There are ſome who are for 3 * 
and ſay that he would have riſen, but was hn 
vented by one of his —.— Is, or rather 
flatterers, Cornelius Balbus, who aid to him: 
« have you forgot that you are Cæſar, an 
« that tis fitting you receive with dignity the 
8 homage which is due to you * F 55 e inn 
on 


; J + 


an the contrary 


e eee 


Trebarius to pay che Senate the propel cm- 
littient, he toc this advice very ill, and gabe 
im 4 look which ſufficiently denoted his re- 


ſentment. Be it how it will, he had no ſooner 


committed the fault thun he'was' ſenſible of it, 


ate amet mw un 


and pretended to exeuſe it by ſaying,” he a4 


that inſtant perceived himſelf going into a fit, 
whick he was afraid his ſtanding would fo fat 
increaſe as to occaſion his falling. ' But this rea- 


foot. 


This brovght to Mind che refebtibegt he HU 
hitafelf ſhewn on a like occaſion, and was te- Fa 


membered that he did not fo eaſily pardon 

w-_ of reſpect to his perſon. For 35 his fi 
as he paſſed by the Tribut's bench, 
'thoſe mene named Pontius Aqui- 
happened not to riſe from his fear, which 


1 offered Ceſar that he immediately aſd 
him: why he did not claim the adminiſtra- 
tion? And for ſeveral days afterwards, he 


never promiſed, or granted any favour, with- 


. t ironically 27 66 F Nenn A- 
er 


uila conſent to it. 
enk, and diſcover a done tot her is 


fo great a man, and an imprudence ſcarce to 
be accounted for, in ſo extenſive a genius. 
And yet this diſcourſe was ſuitable to his beha- _ 


viour, and he was frequently heard to ſay, 


„ dow 


„ Wee 3 | Wy Nikhil. ede e 
publicam Tribunus Suet, cam: appellationem mods, 


foh was only thought to be a pretence, the r- 
ther as he was afterwards ſeen to rerum! home a 9 


that the * was a: | 


e 78. — _ - Kine corpore ac ſpecie. — | 


2:52 
b. 44. 


. R. 205. ac dow without ſubſtance, a name wi 


Jontus V. and Anrows,'Conſuls:| 


bout any 
40 abt. That Sylla knew not what he was 
when he abdicated the Dictatorſnip. 


« 4 That he: expected to be ſpoke to with more 


Defire of 
Kyelty. 


« reſpe& z. and that whatever he ſaid ſhould | 
e be — as a law., Such expreſſions 
highly exaſperated the Romans, who were con- 


tent with having their liberties invaded, but 


expected that at Fealt there/ might. be ſome, RR 
ternal decorum obſerv d. * 

Cæſar ſum'd up all his indiſcretions 17 an 
affectation of Royalty, which he was unable to 
ſuppreſs, or conceal: and by this means he fur- 
niſhed his enemies with the moſt ſpecious pre- 
tence, they could have ſought for, and indu- 
ced many to attempt his life, who otherwiſe 
would neyer have thought on it. His ambi- 


A tion might well have been ſatisfied. In fact he 


Faſlicapit. 


guet. Cæſ. C 
79. Plut. 
Dio. Ap- 
| pian. 


Dictaturum depoſuerit. 


was King; but he wanted the appellation: and 
the 1 — could not lay him, unleſs he alſo | 
had the title. 5 
Of this he gave ſeveral pelt on ſeveral 
occaſions, The 26th of January, as he re- 
turn'd from mount Albany, where he had been 
to celebrate the Feriæ Latine, he entered the 
city in Ovation : This piece of ſtate, however 
mean and contemptible it might appear after 
ſo many magnificent triumphs, yet as it help- 
ed to feed his inſatiable vanity, was not unac- 
8 Some of his attendants, who pro- 
bably were hired for that purpoſe in order to 
ſound the people, among the ſeveral acclama- 


tions with which they honoured Cæſar 's entry, 


hy ne neſciſſ literas, an jam loqui ſecum, & pro le. 
- gibus eee! dure dicat. Lare. 


| _ e 8 ii W 
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Juorivs V. and Au rowrus, Colfals, 253 
proclaitra him King! Bur the heb ikea of 2 Rv. 
ſhewing their approbatlon, roy ache _— 
niſhment by their ſilence: and the \Dilator,” 
who Was ſenſible” of it, made anſwer; cc that 
Ahe was not King but Cæſar.“ Hitherto he 

had done nothing which could be taken hold f.,. 
and at moſt had only given grounds for ſuſp i? 
cion ; but the following inſtance put it out of “ 
| all doubt. 12 e in *-$ e EET e \, ing A 
Aman of no rank having on this very occe- - 
ſion put a Crown of Ceſar's ſtatue," two of the ..... - 
Tribuns, Epidius Marullus, and Cæſetius Fla- | 
vus ordered the Diadem to be taken off the 
ſtatue and committed the man to priſon. They 
alſo made enquiry after thoſe” WhO had firſt 
proclaim*d Cæſar King, and having alſo ſent 
dem to priſon, intended to proſecute them, 

_ Czar, in point of policy, ought certainly to 
have commended the zeal of the Tribuns. 
the contrary, he complain'd bitterly of them 
in the Senate, under pretence that they had 
robbꝰ'd him of the glory of declining an honour 
which had been 1 conferred on him; and 
he accuſed them of endeavouring to make him 
ſuſpected of aſpiring at a tyrannical power. 
Nor did he confine himſelf to ſimple com- 
plaints, but inſiſted that they ſhould be remo- 
Collegue, ſeconded the Dictator in his revenge Obſeq. 
and procured a law to be paſſed, whereby they | 
were depoſed. Nay Cæſar carried his reſent- 5 
ment ſo far as to inſiſt that Cæſetius's father Val. Max. 
ſhould di ſherit and diſown his ſon + but the fa- V- 7· 
ther abſolutely refuſed to comply with ſo un- 
juſt an order: nor could Cæſar, who even in 
his greateſt acts of injuſtice always preſerv'd 
ſome ſentiments of generoſity, be offended at 
1915 7 SON, , Ne ; 3 
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Trac 30 the bak, ter a 9 101 bes 
Mart =” Or had there been any-doubt remaining, An- 
ders the 92 took care to remore it, and that in the 
Diadem t moſt public manner. This happened dridgy 
 Ceofar. jon. of the 1 feſtival ſa- 
22 oy to Fan; and Anthony, tho' at that time 

actual Conſul, officiated as one of the Luperci, . 

or Prieſts of this extravagant ceremony. I ay 

extravagant: for theſe Priefts ran naked about | 
the ſtreets, / with whips in their bands, with 
which they ae met: and the Ladies 
of the elt faſhion enceavour'd-40-;be: under 

their laſh, of opinion that it procured 

fruitfulneſs. Whilſt the city was anuled with 
theſe extravagancies, which paſſed for a religi- 
ous ceremony, Ceſar was in the Roſtra, ſeated 
on a golden throne, dreſſed in the triumphal 
robes, and crown'd with laurel, In this ſitua- 
tion he was accoſted by Anthony, whoipreſent- 
cd him the Diadem. The univerſal murmur- 
ing of all preſent was a ſufficient hint to Cæſar 
m the 8 ji: ans hear at- 
tended his re teſti peop e appro- 
bation of his — However An 

made a ſecond attempt: and was mean enough 

to proſtrate himſelf fore. the Dictator, as it 
were to excite his compaſſion. But the people, 
who manifeſted their diſappr obation by a pro- 
found ſilence, prevented Cerfar's accepting what 
he ſo ardently deſired. - Inftead af putting the 


Crown on 4 head, he placid it on his throne: 


__ Perceiving * nn 5 
5 dis 


33 . 
ing,” ee oy Tk. er King of the Ro. gurt. 2 35 
however permitted That it ſhaould nn 
be regiſtred in the Faſti, that is, in the gournal 
wherein were ſet dow all the eee 
of che year, that on the: Lupercalia, 
ſul Anthony, having by order * perle | 
tendered Royalty to Cæſar, — — ve wht 
eerie eee e % e 
honour. * l ern r * 
| e nodes that this 5 
hond ene had been concerted berwoeen Cw. 
far and Anthony; as the thing ſpeaks of itſelf. 
But it may be neceſſary to take notice; chat 
all theſe unſucceſsful attempts could not pre- 
vail on Cæſar to abandon his favourite ſcheme. pes 


But as he found there was e poet 


ever being acknowledged King in Rome, he 
form d a project for having that tile conferred 
on him at leaſt in the provinces of the empire. 

For this purpoſe L. Cotta, one of the Prieſts 
to whoſe cuſtody the Sibyls books were confid- 
„ ec was to repreſent to the Senate, that accord- 

ing to the Sybils predictions che Parthiaris 
could not be defeated, unleſs by a King: and 
that conſequently it would be proper, that Cæ- 
far ſhould take upon him that dignity, in or- 
der to go and ſubdue them. And pr | 
etwas from the many obſtacles which he mit 
with, in Rome, to the 1ment of his 
wiſhes; that he began to conceive a diflike to 25 1 F 
thar — and that he firſt thought of 1 
ting it, and tranſporting the fear of the yt poo 
te Alexandria or Hum. * e 
All this ſeems very 8 ad will appear 

more ſo when we add, xhat he himſelf was per- 
| 1 ſenſibie of * — himſelf 

to, 


256 * V. and AnTowzs, Conſuls: 


A l to, in affecting Royalty. For the day the Dia - 
ae dem had been offered him by Anthony, When 
Anton. he return! d to his houſe; he laid his throat bare, 
faying, that his enemies had nothing to do but 
to ſtrike, as they had now the malt. plauſible 
pretence they could wiſh for, to juſtify their 
raking; away his life, MI; 
Public . His 9 wages and * 
fentment to very time that the conſpiracy, wherein he fell, 
Cejer. was firſt ſet on foot. The Romans in general 
were extremely irritated againſt him, for the 

reaſons I have mentioned: — the public re- 
ſentment ſhewed itſelf in ſeveral flagrant in⸗ 
ſtances, tho their authors took care to be con · 
Suet. Cæſ. ccal'd. At a nomination of Conſuls, Cæſe- 
80. tius and Marullus, whom the Dictator had de - 
poſed, had a great number of votes. I have 
mention d that a ſtatue had been erected to Cæ- 
far in the Capitol adjoining to thoſe of the 
| —_ in the midſt of whom ſtood the ſtatue 
of the elder Brutus, holding a naked ſword in 
his hand. Some one had fix'd to the pedeſtal 
of Brutus's ſtatue the following inſcription, 
«*« Wov'd thou cou dſt come to life 3 

and to Cxfar's ; 4 Brutus, for having 

ed the Kings, was created the firſt Senkel 
and this man, for having expelled the Con- 
e ſuls, is at laſt made King. M. Brutus, 
who was inveſted with the Pretorian dignity, 
Plut. Czſ. became now the object of every one's hopes, 
& Brut. and he receiv d ſeveral invitations to ſhew him- 
Dio. Ap. ſelf worthy of his name. He frequently heard 
* it ſaid ; < We want a Brutus: TC 
. on the Tribunal where he, r as Os ſeve-- 


15 * ee . reges Meche, [Conſul fprimve ph ell. | 
| qu confules eels, Rex pom JaQue of. 45% 
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. moot was the __ _—_ firſt — 
ed him, 85 the conſpiracy... But before I pro- 
geed, twill not be improper to draw the cha- 
racter of theſe two ee the laſt ayengers of 
the, Roman liberty. 
M. Brutus pretended, to be deſcended. from Plut. Brut. 
the elder Brutus: tho? Dionyſius of Halicarnaſ- | 
ſus, and. ſome other writers will not allow him 
this illuſtrious original: and I can't think that 
twas flattery alone which induc'd theſe authors 
to degrade the profeis d enemy of the Cæſars. 
If the deliverer of Rome — left any iſſue, 
*twere next to impoſſible that they ſhould not 
make à figure in the Republic. And yet for 
upwards of two hundred: years after the death 
ol the elder Brutus, hiſtory. mentions. but one 
of that name, a plebeian, who was concerned „ 
in the e people's retreat to the Sacred Mount, and 7 
Was one of the firſt Tribuns: and when, after | 
the interval I have mention'd, the Brutus's ap- 
pear d inyeſted with the Curule offices, they 
were look d upon as a new race of men. But 
as, at the time I am now treating of, this fa- 
mily had for upwards, of two centuries enjoy d 
the principal honours and poſts in the Republic, 
*tis no wonder that, — _ reſemblance of 
names, it ſhould have ingrafted itſelf on the 


| patrician houſe 1 1 = fk e b that 
; 1 * N 1 * that 
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we 


uro V. and Ahab; Gama 


28 chat opinion thould 4Hhen' prevail with the pu. 


aſt 
* * 


* bljc. $278: Ho 1 i $3 ©3674 44 CI 
80 that M. ud was reputed to be de- 
ſcended, on the fatherCfide, fror the Author 


of the Roman liberty; and on the Tide of fs 


__ tibther Servilia, Gatos ſiſter, he Was con 5 
- reſbly 4 &ſterided from Servilits Alle; 4 ge. 
defender of thut ſame liberty, 28 e- 
cordeck for having flain $þ: Melius, for affect. 
ing tke ſupreme power.” As he was born with 
me good natural Pakts, he took care to 
* 'them by the Rudy eee 
blending with the mildnefs and fobfi | 
His manners the prin prinepies "of an u 
nourable activity, he 44 repreſented in 
as the moſt amt and wel virtuos Tec 
the Romans, 
"He had: lan a ible model bebe His 
in the perſon of his uncle Cato, who bel 
came 0 s fatheivin-law ; and his whole 
us to Ania K His iildnefs Was 
rom being natural; being rather of a fan. 
grin diſpoſion yet de never determind rah. 
71 bu but prosecute „ oi he had onte 
This Was eh remark'd by 
— And eften 5 bl a, Peakeiug ig" of Bri 
tus; „ that yeung tan; fad he, 18 ne 
« indifferent in his Getertnmatfons 85 for What B 
s has once concluded, he 'Vigoroufly afferts:” 
No ſollicitations or applications, that were not 
ſupported by juſtice, Could have ahy effect on 


hin. He = es it ſeandalous and Wa 4 5 


e man, to comply with a Ki pn 


1 Mipnireferthic quite: guid vt, oe | 
-valt. Lic. ad Aut. XIV. 2 


2 1 rather TIE nam; 95 IT have tranflted i it, 
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. 


off 


99 v 12 ans, ith, 
e IX 8 5 eln 
fe 10 f. ay; Bag 


35 Air 
than ro deen his hearty © 
e which have mays ery 
D e Mek already that he © ap- | 
* papa 2 the ſtudy 25 Philoſophy, 


e time aimeſt wholly turned on th 


religion and ee a 
had vit P hiloſopher Ane W 
tho no great ( 2 5 yet by his beben cl 


hogour Obi rofelſio 
I 1 e t. 0227 FUN inſtrument. to. 2 


an, ec in commonyealth, Was 
his next ; ROGER þ1 . 985 e praciied, both 
OS an Latin: a purpole he re. 
in d in his family a ee . nam 


0 lus, mie 8 Hem. 9 e. 2 65 5 2 77 


a por Tau eto 

« him, ry an. comin grefs, to ho 

7 reputation of el qu OY e 

60 to ſee 13 the, orrane. of the, 

7 a n Jour cout Teng 1 Fi Cle. ad 
be other pallages 3 in ee that Att. XIV. 

arne s eloquence was too much ting d With 20. XV. i. 
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* Ar rote, de, 1 dug v reh 3 
3 eujus in RES | zncurrit mi era ' fortuna Rei- | 


dan qua- 3 Cie. Brut. 331. 
8 45 2 


per m 


88 v. and n Conſals: 


. R. 4271. philoſophy : which made his diſcourſes a 
ant © 4 pear dry, and in ſome meaſure deſtroy*d Fre 


effect. However" his pleadings deen Cxfar 
in Alia, in the behalf of Dejotarus, were very 
pathetic, and what is more, ſucceſsful; ſince 
be thereby rocured him his ardon from an 
incens*d judge, and ſecured him A great part | 
of his revenues. | 
Brutus had a natural Veſalsad to Rudy ; . 
*twas his favourite occupation whenever affairs 
would permit him; nor did it forſake him e 
ven in camp. W hile he ſery d under Pom = ah 
whenever he was diſengaged' from that ene- 
ral, he amuſed himſelf with his books. The 
night receding the battle of Pharſalia, after a 
very fatiguing hot day, whilſt the reſt ſlept, or 
ruminated on the morrow?s event, Brutus was 
reading and 10 extracts out of Polybius. 
That Hiſtorian muſt certain + 800 give him plea- 
ſure, from his judgment and perſpicuity; and 
his reflections are the more valuable, as he 
| Tpeaks from his own knowledge, having him- 
elf ſerv'd both in a civil and military capacity. 
When Brutus afterwards came to have the com- 
mand of an army, he did not forget what 
had ever been his chief entertainment. For the 
very evening before the battle of Philippi, he 
dedicated ſome time to reading. As he ſlept 
but little, he ſpent part of the night in draw- 
ing out his plans, and making the neceſſary 
dilpoſitions for the morrow; and then far 
down co reading, till he was interrupted by 
ſome of his chief officers coming into his rene, 
to levy him. 

Such was Brutus : and the m Walen 
we have related of him hitherto perfectly agree 
with his character: his averſion to e 

A; ' 
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huis father's würtheter; ; which however did not As, R. 708* 
12655 his ſiding with him, as ſoon as he ſaw 3 
im at the head of the honeſter part, and the 
ſole reſſource of the Republic; the frankneſs 
with which he furcerdered himſelf to Cæſar 
after the battle of Pharſalia; the prudence, mild- 
neſs and moderation with Which he govern'd 
Ciſalpine Gaul; all theſe qualities ſery'd to in- 
gratiate him With Cæſar, who, even had he 
been leſs deſerving, 'could not but love him, 
as being the ſon of Servilia, and perhaps his 
own. Brutus had it at his op ption ago become. 
one "of the firſt in Czſar's friendſhip, and to be 
next to him in power: and perhaps he might 
have yielded to ſuch alluring temptations, had 
he not been warn' d by Caſſius's friends, to be 
on his guard. Do not ſuffer yourſelf to be 
« melted and enchanted by Cæſar, ſaid they 
to him, but ſhun the careſſes and favours of 

« a tyrant. His intention is not to do honour 
to Fw vertue, but to impair your courage 
ce and deſtroy your vigour. 
Caſſius, who for a long time had meditated Caſſius PTL 
Cæſar s death, and who even, according to he fuf 
Cicero, was near putting it in execution in Ci- ne 
licia, at the mouth of the river Cydnus, ought $4 oe 88 
to be conſidered as the firſt contriver of the con- Cic. Phil. 
ſpiracy. However he could not himſelf firſt 11. n. 26. 
break it to Brutus, as there had been for ſome 
time a miſunderſtanding between them. Yet 
they had very powerful inducements to be on 
.good terms with each other; being brothers- 
in-law, by the intermarriage of Junia, Brutus's 

ſiſter, with Caſſius ; beſides Caſſius had obli- 
gations to Brutus for having ſooner and on bet- 
ter terms obtained his pardon, from Cæſar, af. 


ter the battle of Pharſalia. But they happened 


* 


Ju ius V. and n Conſuls. 


R. 768. to be nominated Pretors at the fame time, 


int. C. 4. 


2 Tr occaſ! 7 oned a diſp ute between them, 


der wich is . This aff 


which ſhould have the Ahoy | "However 
chez ſühmitted t e deciſion to Cæſar: when 


Caſſius pleaded his ſuperiority of years, and 


claim d 7 merit from the ſervices be had 
done tlie Re ublic, i the Parthian war, after 
Craſſus's deal. Cæſar himſelf was of opini- 

on he ought to have the preference, but he was 


over. ruled by his affection to Brutus. . Caſ- 
. fiug's reaſons, ſaid he, are certainly the more 


& 98 4 but Brutus muſt have the preceden- 
This determination, which did not 


1555 9 equitable, even to the judge who gave 


Was look'd upon by the adverſe party as a 
heinous affront. . Caſſius diſcontinued viſiting 
Brutus, and his hatred to Cxzſar became more 


| ffrong and violent. For, beſides the public 


reaſons, he'had had for a long time a perſonal 


- Pique to him: and *tis from this foundation 


that ſeveral have made a great diſtinction be- 
twixt Brutus and Caſſius, with feſpeck to the 


conſpiracy. - They ſaid that Brutus could not 
brook an unjuſt uſurpation of power; but Caſ- 


fius's reſentment was erſanal! and his hatred 


Was to Cæſar, and not to the tyrant. 


But Plutarch will not allow. that thite was 
any foundation for ſuch a reflection; and to 


ance Caſſiusꝰs natural deteſtation of tyrafiny, 


he cites a tranſaction of his while he was yet a 
child. Caſſius was at the ſame ſchool and had 


the ſame maſter as Fauſtus Sylla, the ſon of 


the Dictator. Fauſtus one day took it into his 
K _ in diſcourſing with his {chool-fellows, to 
. 'of his father's Dictatorſhip; which fo far 


rated Caſſius, that he ſtruck him on the 
wy 3. $ d much 
kalk: 


8 * | 18 214 
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alle; and Sylle' s . and relations inſiſt 
on fatisfacrion from e 
ündertock to decide it, and” fent . 2 
children. When Caffius came before Him, 
ad to Sylla with an air of reſentment ; : 


#-. 4 
*. 4K 


Repeat the ſame diſcourſe in Pomp pey's 125 8 


2 . and ſee whether ſhan' ecorre@ your for 


This action without Joubti is a proof of FE 
lurarch advances : and an averſion. to tyranny 
was ſo common among the Romans, and in- 
deed is fo to all mankind in general, that it may 
cafily be believed to be fo in Caſſius: But then 
this averſion might be ſtrengthened by his par- 

ticular diffike to Cæſar. There was certainly. 
yy reſemblance between Brutus and Caſſius, 
aint of equity and moderation. The lat- 


Gr eing of an enterpriſing, haughty, impla- 


cable, ambitious temper; and who made no 


feruple to ſacrifice juſtice to his intereſt, ot in, 


order to ferve his party as we ſhalt find in the | 
ſequel of this hiſtory. Nor indeed could it be 


d, that he ſhould have any great re- 


whoſe doctrines he purfued ! being a profeſt 
Ef icurean. Tis true his ee 
him from that ĩnaction, indolence inatten- 


: gard. for virtue, from the philoſophical” ſe ect 


tion to public affairs, which were the maxims. 


col his inſtructors. But it is impoſlible that he, 


who places the ſovereign good in pleaſure, an 


whoſe will is his law, ſhould have * regard f 


to honour and Juſtice.” 

As ſoon as Caſſius, from theſe” motel of. 

8 ws and private reſentment, had determin'd. 
| form 3 conſpiracy againſt Cæſar's life, he. 


the 


| 8 


nim, e Brutus would take 


He engage. 


2 
obo be- 


comes the 


nduig his friends, who all promil: ,,;ncipal 


——— . 


to. TCC 
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&-R- 708. the management upon him. We muſt not 
A. ©. 44- e build our 5 0 our numbers, ſaid TI 
to him, nor even on our courage; but theet- 
6c ſential point is to get ſuch a man as Brutus at 
* our head, whoſe name alone can juſtify our 
* undertaking. Without that, we ſhall want 
_ & reſolution in the execution, and our mea: 
% ſures will be liable to cenfure : for no one 
* will be perſuaded that if we had had equity 
* on our ſide, Brutus would have refuſed ta 
“join us.“ In ſo high eſteem was Bru- 
tus's virtue, which he enjoy'd unenvied by 
Caſſius; who to ſhew his approbation was will- 
ing to make the firſt advances to his brother- 
in-law, whom he had not ſeen ſince their quar- 
rel about the Pretorſhip. gg 
Accordingly he waited on him, and after a 
reconciliation made, and reciprocal aſſurances 
of friendſhip given, he aſk d Eim if he ſhould. 
be at the Senate the firſt of March, which day, 
he had heard, Cæſar's friends intended to move 
for conferring Royalty on him. Brutus having 
1 | anſwered that he ſhould not be there. But 
= - «© how will you act, replied Caſſius, if we 
| ec ſhould be perſonally cited? My duty then, 
« ſaid Brutus, will teach me not to be ſilent, 
g «© but to defend the cauſe of liberty, tho* death 


=_ * ſhould be the conſequence.” Theſe words 
; encouraged Caſſius, who now made no ſcruple 

4 to explain himſelf. *_ And is there a Roman 

| „ living, replied he with ſome warmth, who. 


. will ſuffer you to die before him? Can you 
* poſſibly be ſo ignorant of your worth ? or 
can you think that the inſcriptions Which 
you haye read on your Tribunal were laid 
* there by the mob and people of no conſe- 
te quence, and not by the principal and moſt 
5 „ Ss 
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« dignified perſons in the Republic? Let other 
Pretors diſplay. their munificence,* and exhi- 


9 * 
* 


eto your name and to t 


# 
. 


Ant. 


bir pyblic ſhows and combats of Gladia- 
e debt due 
e glory of your an- 


« ceſtors, that you effect the deſtrüction of 


tyranny. All the honeſt citizens are ready 
„ to run all hazards, in your defence, if you, 
* will but convince them that they may Kg 5 e 


— 
. 


* upon you.“ After this explanation, 
tus heſitated no longer to enter into their pro- 
poſals; and from that moment his and Caſſius's 
thoughts were wholly employ'd in aſſociating 


2 number of friends, whoſe fidelity and cou. 


rage could be relied on; a 


application. He knew that Cæſar's clemency 
had not ſo much weight with Ligarius as the 
affront which had been given him; and that 
his reſentment was as ſtrong as ever againſt the 


perſon who had made him ſenſible of his dan- 
Fer before he thought fit to extricate him. 


rutus therefore paid him a viſit, and finding 
him in bed, on account of ſome indiſpoſition, 
« My dear Ligarius, ſaid he to him, what a 


time do you chuſe to be ſick in? Ligarius, 


whether he had already been inform' their 


deſigns, or that the natural dictates of his heart 
23 ee ee underſtood 
an 


| his meaning, and raiſing himſelf on his elbow, 
replied ; If, Brutus, you are forming any de- 
e ſign worthy of you, I am well.” 1 
| Loris was imitated by ſeveral others, who, 
28 well ag he, had been old partiſans of Pom- 
pey, and could not forgive Cæſar for having 
bs 5 defeated 


> 
Py 
% 


2 


c. 


igarius, who had been ſome time before ac- They are 
cuſed, and acquitted, in the manner I have 3 oy. 
lated, was the firſt to whom Brutus made his . 


5 | 
"F 
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12222 defeated 8 That an enemy, 8 
n ing any apparent reconciliation, ſhopkd re 
is noways ' aſtogiſhing 3 but what muſt be 
mattet of ſurpriſe to every body, tho“ at the 
er 'twill 1 as bellen we hora | 
unjuſt uſurper, however nt ma $ 
Had _— qualifications, cannot be certain of 1 ens 
c gar rſon's affection, is that ſeveral of Crete 
Da 
men who had been all along attach'd 
N fy and had ſerv'd him from the breaking 
out of. oe war in Ga, to the def 5 Pom- 
| C ildren, entered into the c 
Sen. de Ira. Rag is to no purpoſe for Seneca to Py. 
III. zo. their change to an inſatiable avarice, which 
no rewards could ſatisfy. This reaſon perhaps 
might hold good .with ſome, and might in- 
fluence their determinati But that thoſe 
wo had all the reaſon in t the world to be fatis- 
fied with the returns Cæſar made them; that 
a Trebonius and Decimqus Brutus ſhould: en- 
e in an attempt upon his, life ;, the former 
of whom had been Conſul, and the latter was 
cds be in two years time, and was, actually fer 
- downin Cæſar's will as one of his collateral 
heirs : what inducement 77 they y have, but 
a thorough ſenſe” of his rpc and injuſ- 
tice to e Republi 2 and an inclination to, free 
their coyntry from, a, Tyrant who meditated 
| its ruin 
Brutu's T be An ers. of the conſpi obſerv- 
ere e ed reat ee and 2 in the 
of bis af Hos of, thei 1 confidents. So that, though 
faciares. Cicero was ſtrongly in their intereſt, and 
Cicero ii notwithſtanding there was no doubt of his fi- 
Bos tet into delity, or, ze, to ſerye them, yet they did 
ink fit to intruſt him, with their 572 a 


= a 1 * au 


7 


e V. and Arete, Sint 
dl 5 years, might be ſtarting obſtacles ; 4- 
great warineſs and 
might 198 ph enterpriſe whic 5 
of * the utmoſt diſpatch. Without "Joube: = 
cero bore great enmity to Cæſar: but it had, 
never carried him {© far as to tempt. 33 to 
engage in a conſpiracy againſt his life. 
when his nephew Quintus, whoſe k 
and diſpoſition; were equally deteſtable, en- 
deavoured to prejudice him by inſinuating 2 
Cæſar's friends; that it quid not be 1 S 
to be on their guard; againſt him, Cicero ſ. fd 
| in a letter to Articus, 4 F hou ! be apprer 
4 henfive of the conſequences ſuch 4 diſ- 
-« courle, if I did not perceive * our TV. 
« rant is ſenſib e of my want of courage. 
Statilius, whom have 1 in my 
accohnt . Cato's d leath, 4s W not to 


ſurvive him; and Favonius, that ſerviſe 1 my 9 5 


tator of Cato, ſeemed to be made on 25505 
to enter into a conſpiracy againſt Cæſar. 
ever Brutus did not think fit Kz come b 
to the ufineſs with, \ ems © 2 by. An 
ſome. hints touchin melons, admini 

tion, had a mind i w they 
fected. And finding they did not 7 Rot bis 


ſtra- we 


WOE; 


expectation, he 8 the conference, 5 


under pretence that Os ſubject was too intri : 
cate and ſo left t Fayonius had advan- 


„that a civil — was a greater evil, ven 


than an unjuftifiable ſubmiſſion to the tyranny. 
of one perſon: and Statilius, purſuing the E- 
picurean 15 f il which he profeſſed, was el 
| opinion il became a Tan. of. a | 


A cas 3 
e f 
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A. R. 708. expoſe himſelf to dangers and fatigues, to 
WT led a ſet of knaves 7 folk 1 
was preſent, declar'd himſelf of a contrary 
opinion, and endeavoured to confute them. 
hereupon Brutus judging him worthy of his 
confidence, privately made him acquainted 
with his intentions, and found him apt and 
ready to join the avengers of liberty.  _ 
Labeo inform'd D. Brutus of the plot, and 
endeavoured to engage him in it. This Bru- 
tus was a man of no remarkable reſolution,” 
nor by any means qualified for any hazardous 
enterpriſe. But it was judged he might be 
ſerviceable to the Conſpirators on account of 
the great familiarity betwixt him and Cæſar: 
beſides as he intended ſhortly to preſent the 
ople with ſome public ſhews, he was pro- 
vided with a conſiderable body of Gladiators, 
who might prove uſeful in the confuſion which 
the Dictator's death would at firſt infallibly 
create. Accordingly Labeo and Caſſius made 
their propoſals to him: but he returned them 
no anſwer, till having conſulted M. Brutus, 
and found that the affair was to be under his 
direction, he made no difficulty to be of the 


Trebonias The Conſpirators had alſo ſome thoughts of 
prevents making the fame propoſal to Anthony, who 
22 *” was on very good terms with ſeveral of them. 
65 £4, But Trebonius oppos'd it, aſſuring them they 
poſed Io An-. But Trebonius oppos'd it, aſſuring them they 
;hony : and would never ſucceed. He told them that he 
' Brutus ap. had ſome time ago, at Narbo, ſounded An- 
poſes _ „ thony ; when Cæſar was on his return from 
Laub the laſt Spaniſh war. That Anthony very well 
Cz/ar. underſtood his meaning, but did not ſeem in- 
Plut.Brut. clined to engage with him: though he was 


& Anton. ſure he had inviolably kept his ſecret. Where- | 
"08 upon 


g 
f 
. 
z 
0 


_  reflexions of injuſtice, an 
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upon ſome, running from one extreme to the 25 ws 
| oxhr, p ropoſed killing him with Cæſar; as 
being à man of jor Fer inſolent, tyran- 
| ae temper, who might lo them much dif — _. 
ſervice, by influencing the troops, and by the 
power which his office of Conſul inveſted him 
with. But Brutus declar'd himſelf againſt it, 
as. he piqued himſelf” on "OI from all 
erpriſe, which in 
his opinion was founded on lice, and only 
undertaken in defence of their liberty and 
laws. Befides he did not deſpair that ntho- 
ny, whoſe ſentiments were noble and gene- 
dus, would, as ſoon as Cæſar ſhould be no 
more, be ſenſible of the glory of reſtoring 


| liberty to his country. By this means Brutus . 


fav'd Anthony: and it 7 fi agreed, that at 


the time the blow was to be given, care ſhould 


be taken on s der, e get Anthony out 
of the way, that 192 
of Cæſar's death. 
By the e affiduiry of Brütus and — 

 Caffius,” the number of the Conſpirators a- e vag 


A 


mounted to upwards of ſixty, all perſons of ve, ol 


tors in- 


diſtinction, being either Knights or Senators! creghs 6 1 
Phe chief of which, beſides thoſe I have already 
© named, were Servius Galba, who' had ferv'a 
as Lieutenant General under Cæſar in the Gau- * by 
ec e and who was become his enemy, ac- . 
to Suetonius, becauſe he had refuſed Suer. Gal- 


ith the' Conſulſhi 47 Servilius Caſca and his ba. c. 33. 


Brother, Tillius Cimber, Minucius Baſilus: 
all of whom had become Partizans of Pom- 
pey; when Pompey was no more. Among 
_ _ _thole Who had always been enemies to Czfar, 
hiſtory principally mentions Caſſius of Parma 
and ntius 1 n reſt "OP 431 2 ork 
n aan 
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t not be a ſpectatur 
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tri 


manier: 


your bed act 


d Who las à be 
t of theſe ache pe de | 
4 Afict Rrutus's Wife! Aer 1 108 | mm 
W l 1 an lc * 1 


| e-bet- 
4 * ON rats 5 ing "theſe = 


the wound ſhe hid 


her motive for ſo d doing: Britus wa 


Wrapt in wonder and admiration” of her pr | 
fancy: and with uplift hands, implor d 8. 


, chat by fucceeding in di ende terpriſe, b 


1 


t attain the 'of being an 


e en 1 


8 e th 15 hink 
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V. 1 Conſul: 


5 758, wad not unworthy of Porcia. He afterward 
Abs 1 Ta *. communicated. to her the whole ſchem * 
the conſpiracy, and had, no e to re Dent 
the confidence he repoſed in her, n Wh ; 
me had Þ. well deſeryed. ©. 
e -The 'plot being ſo far eee there was 
Jiirators no time to be Joſt; wWherefore Brutus, one 


10 kill Cæ- hight, aſſembled all who. Ma in the ſecret, 
far i in Full and who. Were. to have, any e in the execu- 


Senate. tion; and at that time they ad * all their : 


* Cæſ. meaſures, It had been debate 
: ſhould ; attack Cæſar in the 544 of Mars, 
| whilſt he preſided at the election of the Ma- 
giſtrates, or coming into the Theatre, or in 
he facred” cet leading to the Capitol: but 
hey concluded to kill him in full Senate, 
ich determination appeared doubly advan- 
geous to them; firlt, 3 had an oppor - 
unity of aſſembling without giving any um- 
brage, being almoſt all Senators; and. 5 the 
ke Be of they. 8 being inſtantly 
ſeconded and ſupported by the i Fs 
ſons in the Re Epic, who, 1227 105 Py . 
ſoon as. the Dictator ſhould | ſlain.” — 
publickly eſpouſe the Rs of liberty. : The 
circumſtance , of the Ep e Where the Senate 
Vas to aſſemble, the day of the ides of March, 
appeared to them of good amen, and even to 
Have ſom E preternatural in it. It being 
: uilt by: A contiguous 
— bs Th Theatre, and b fi. Re 1 and 
within ornamented with his tue: | 


er they 


Oe in? Fi: 8 were of opinion that e very 
225 God 8. had tagen care to bring P PF; 1 


have ſome victim 


albicans "All theſe. intrigues. could. not be. cone i 125 * 


2 Cal. , as not to give ſome e cauſe o 


„ Pi cion. 
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picion. Cæſar received information of their a 8 708. 

nightly meetings, and he began to have ſommem 
of Brutus and Caſſius. For one day when he 

was cautioned to be on his ord againſt An Plut. Cæſ. 

not thoſe plump, jolly, well-dreſs'd fel- pi 

<<. lows;that I am afraid of: it is of your pale 

*< meagre ones. Under which deſcription 

he glanced at Brutus and Caſſius, | Brutus in 
Particular appeared formidable to him, on 

account of his courage, the ſeverity. of his 

morals, and the number of his friends. But 

then when he reflected on his mildneſs and 

probity, his apprehenſions inſtantly diſap- 

pear'd : and once when he was adviſed not to 
truſt him too far, What (fays he) clapping 

his hand to his body, do you imagine that 

“ Brutus will not ſtay, till this debilitated car- 

« caſs has finiſh'd its career?” He thought 

that after him no one had better right, than 

Brutus, to expect the principal poſts of ho» 


. - 


. nour.and power.in Rome}. cf ite hd os 
Had Cæſar been diſpoſed. to give credit to He red, 
prodigies or predictions, hiſtorians. relate ſeve- % predic- 
ral events which might have alarm'd him, and gh - 
have ſerved as, a caution. to him to be on his 1 
guard: unleſs we ſuppoſe theſe facts to have 
been for the moſt. part invented, or at leaſt 
not taken notice of till after his cataſtrophe, 
But he did not even give any N 5 a 82 Cad. 
very extraordinary and;; circumſtantial predic- 5 l. _ 
tion, which. portended, his life's bring in dan, 1. Cet 
ger for the ſpace; of thirty days, to the ides of 
March inclufive.. In his way to the Senate he 
met the very Soothſayer, by name Spurinna, 
who had acquainted him, with this prediction, 
and in a jocoſe manner obſerved. to him Bo 5 
VEIN . . „3 


= 
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Ca 2 5 the ides of March were come. It j is true, 


a replied the Soothſayer, but not gone. | 
haps this man might have had fore invelli- 
. conſpiracy : or may be, 
18 
has ſometimes in t of 
« oe the aw 28 of whoſe foundation is not 


diſputed 


Caan e- Nor muſt I here. omR an expreſſion- of C- 
2 far. which was looked npon as ominous, after 


chil. which occaſioned her to ſob ſo piteouſly 


4 his death, and has ſomething remarkable in it. 
Fhe evening before his aſſaſſination, he fupp'd' 
with Lepidus, Where, as he was ever _ 
moderate in his diet and never ; 
whilſt the reſt were at ſupper, he amuſed Hin- | 
ſelf with reading, and forting ſome letters he 
had received. Some of the company hap- 
pened to the queſtion, what death was 
maoſt eligi Ceſar broke off reading and 
0 faid, © that which is leaſt 
ag And the very thing apf 
+ os which he ſeemed to deſire. t he 
| was very neas being kept at home and => - 
ing the danger, by the entreaties of his with 
3 2 he > was terribly. alarm“ * at a 
htful dream ſhe had had. 
he dreamt that ſhe ſupported: him kim in hes 
arms all bloody and covered with wounds: 
that 
Eæſar overheard her. When they roſe, ſhe 
 conjur*d: him by all that was can to ſtay at 
dome and not go to che Senate. Calphurnia's 
appre prehenfions made ſo much the ſtronger im- 
preſſion 9 n her huſband, as he * . never ob- 
ſerved in her the leaſt inelination to ſuperſti- 
tion: and not being very well, he was almoſt 
perſuaded not to 80. Whereupon ſicrifices 
Were 


Jos v. nh An+dwws,' Con 1 


were made and Augors confulted, who' al de- = fob 
clared the ſigns ey eee 
Cre WE jar i 

ar ther gave or to Cæſar is 
go and diſmifs the Senate. Bat Dreimus Bra. e . 
cus, who happened to be” prefect; inffſted Sea. 
* on the contr He wes 
that the meaſures f che — of = gun 
whom lie was ene, would thereby be 
e oe ie ara 

onet * 

would de diſcovered.” He reprefernsd to ac EE OF 
Dekater, eke furnifhied his evernvics with © 
6c gras | - Hinges. Ther the. Senats 
<+ whole ineeng of: afenblligy "was o confer - 
< or Mm the: title” of King and che So  — 
664 —_— of at the Provinces beydnd Re » 
2 katy, would thke fucks defayrexiromes 

« Tha anch ag an affront meant to the 


cc it bor told that a e Sp 
bly, thav' they mult defer theip delibberutioas 
4 el} Cal pharnia ſd have'more-favonarable” 
dreams; Every body would confider it 6 W 
»ack of tyranny, nor would ir be pole fer 
< Cifar's Blende rs convince bis aconſers mar 
e did not intend to reduce theme te ſx 4 
<« of ſervitude! And liftly, that if ab args. 
c ments evuld* diſſuade him: from procopuing © 
<< the Aﬀſernbly; ho a bog * — . 
1 ſe it 1c the Senat Dein con-. 
— and as Kt were loud die b out 6 8 1 
heuer? CE Cha 7 
This infinewas of ge nene MpPORunce to” bin of the 
tke Conſpirators: for the ſectet: was diſtover'd, conflirary; 
and Cefar had like te. have been: a0guuinteck eo. 
_vitly ie. - WOE he" ane . r 1 


* 


eg, 


houſes til! 


276% 1 ee Conſak. 
Tee there was a ſlave who endeavoured to 8 . Y 
Ae him, but not being able to come near enough 
do him by reaſon of his many attendants} he 
Vent into the houſe, and deſired Calphurnia to 
ee ſecute bim til Cæfar's returb, he having ſome- 
—— to e $0 hi M1 very: great 


PPP 
e 1oln his Way to the Senate he. received'a cirs: 


9 $$ * 


d v 
nd a 


ich was actually deliveted into his hands, 
hut he had no opportunity to read it. Arte- 
midorus ze Grech Philoſopher, ho aſſiſted. 
ſeveral-of: Brutus 8. ftiends in the proſecution 
of their ſtudies, i had made ſeveral fatal diſco- 
veries. (He dre up a memorial of what he 
had diſcoyefech And. Joinedi the. ſons who- 


[ preſented: petitions! to Cœſar. But ob- 
ſerving — Dictator delivered each paper 
_— as he received it, te: al; y, he. 


* pong ont him, adde he deliver d s- 

read this, and loſe 

410. mn it 2 vou much.” 

Cæſar kept the memorial, hut by 5 

the numbers: which ſurrounded him and to 

whom he was obliged to give audience, it was 
not poſſible for him to read it, and he encered- 
bie Senate - houſe holding it in his hand. 

Flut. Brut. Thereothe Conſpirators were ready to re- ; 
_ceive him. Brutus had come there alone, un- 
accompanied ei the reſt had attended Caſſius, 
whoſe: fn had chat day entered into man's ef. 


. tate and taken the cuſtomary habit: and after 
the ceremony they all met in Pompey's Pei 


0 ee here the Senate had been conven d. 
de. Plutarch obſerves that any ſpectator, Who 
en "had known the ſecret,” muſt have. been ſtruck. 
r Tem at the — and , 


ſpirators..:\ * - 33 : ;& 7; 4 | dit 122 


tal account of the whole conſpiracy, 


pid Vr ue an 4 Aufchle d Oka ul, 
| dity of theſe men, who, though they, were 
upon the point of executing ſo hazardous an 


enterpriſe, yet ir neg ao a 1 in their 


looks and actions, as 1 if they intended nothing 
ry. Some of them were 


more than ordinary. 

Pretors, and actually lat as judges,” he: 

the pleadings with all the preſence of: min 
imaginable, diſcuſſing what points aroſe in the 


gems} and "giving ſuch judgment as 


nature of the caſe nde And when 


a perſon, whom Brutus had condemned, 


threaten'd to appeal to Cæſar, Brutus replyd 


with great indifference, < Czefar neither does, 


nor will prevent my ſeeing” the laws Ig ; 


". MEG at Ev TOO rage Tt of e 


. However ſeveral accidents ep pd, ca- They meet 
Re of creating a confuſion among the Con- ith 2 


irators. The firſt and principal was Cæſar's 4 
delay in coming, occaſioned, as I mention'd, 
by Calphadrnitis fears. Then Caſca, one of 
the Conſpirators, had like to have divulg d 

the ſecret, through an ambiguous compliment 


that was paid him. One of his acquaintance  _ 
came up to him, and ſaid, -< Tou thought too 


be very ſecret, but Brutus has acquainted us 


with the whole affair Caſca thought: this 
man had been inform d of their defign and 
had he immediately N We whole had 
been diſcover d- 7 But 

other time to add with a 2 e Whit 5 


gave the 


_ * then, my friend; ate you all on a ſudden 
grown rich enough to for the Edility ?*? 
. Theſe words compoſed” Caſca, who trembled 


to chink of the ee, pant 8 


| like to have led him into. a 
86 rc be- had a molt violent Mock to 


, 
that his 
— * 
7 0 . Fs wiki 1 \ 
Wa 
« 3 ES ; 


AFR. Job 15 


* 


| | Joravs \ v. and — ond: 


ene . ; 
5 with a moſt deadly 4"; The 
| leait 2 1 eve 

Boe 


_— who came from the 
had happened to Brutus, 4 ſent | 
after meſſenger for information. Bowers as 
| thene happened ſome deley in the 


Wit Reult 
| her 1 into her chamber, where they p put her —_ 2 5 1 
Wee de. n of this accident wWas —— 
_ ately Gent to Brutus. He was much concern d. 
but nat ſa far 05 mn be drawn off from hi 5810 ö 
Tuba intereſt of l row | 


6 Aero eee: Co 
firators might Bot be free from alarms to the 
ſt mament, they pero a Senator Po _ 5 
Lanes, who went up tathe wry 00 poy om bet 
\ Ter AOIOE and 
eee — 4 : 
5 The Di Kater dam in how wn wth — 
attantion. Naw this Popilhus Lnas 6 
eder l eee 
5 t your deſign mar 
+. ſucceed, and adviſe you not to defer-it; as 
there are ſeveral vate accounts of i? 
Fram this diourſe they / thought * 5 
| e degn : and when 


— — ̃¶ ͤDö , , 
* 
= 


Ads nk dm Jonſu 


friends to whom they h. communicated what 


kerle had d to chem, made no doubt of 
diſcover d and betray d. An uni- 


— gen rien d among be: they 


| ſelves to 


| ried concealed. under an. robes. When Bru- 


cha tw him ſpeak to Cæſar, they, and. chit g 


5 looked at each other 8 by f us not | 
IN 3 them 

prevent the ignominy of a public 

ment. Already Caſſius and ſome others 


laid their hands on the daggers they car- 


rus, obſerving from ure and attitude of 


Popillius chat he ap rather as a 1 
— an accuſer, ee perceiv'd his error: 
and a he had no opportunity of ſpeaking to 
his aſſociates in ſo mixt a company, he, by 
the ſerenity of his looks, and compoſure of 


his countenance, endeavoured to make them 


underſtand that they had nothing to fear. In 
eeffect. after ſome minutes further converſation, 


Fepillius kiſs'd the Dictater s hand, and retir'd: 
and Cæſar came into the Senate. 


All the Senators roſe from their ſcats to re- Ca/ar's 


- Sep. 


ceive him, and the Conſpirators ſurrounded Pearl. 


hin, and conducted him to the curule chair ger Caf. 


2 them, Decimus 


ſtopped A 
ſing him wich ſome. Hctitious ſtory of their 
the head of thoſe who encircled Cæſar, pre- 


in exile, might have liherty to return to Rome: 
| e 1 | 

_ eſtrieſs, and took hold of Cars 

det ptetence of weg 

eite his 

could no be prevail on, n ee 


 4ehding to ſollicit that his brotlier, who wis 


Anthony at the door of the hall, amü- & Bur. 
own. invention. Tillius Cimber appeared aʒt 


them, in nee ex- 
The Didtator however 


a o 5 


0 — - 


<Y 


Ao V. and AnTox1vs, Conſe: 


Na ſelf crouded, endeavoured to riſe. Where- 


1 upon Cimber laid hold of his robe with both 
his hands and ftripp'd it from his ſhoulders, 


which was the ſignal agreed on: and as Cæſar 


Was ns '*© This is not acting like ſuppli- 
 * ants: 
behind his chair, ſtabb'd him in the ſhoulder. 
though very lightly, his hand trembling, in te 
beginning of ſo hardy an enterpriſe. Cæſar 
turn'd — and perceiving Caſca, Wretch, 
„ ſaid he, what are your deſigns ? And 
at the ſame time wounded him in the arm 


is is open viqlence: Caſca, who was 


with the ſtile of a tablet he had in his hand. 
Caſca immediately called to his brother, in 


Greek, to come to his aſſiſtance. Then all 
the Conſpirators drew their daggers, and Cæ- 
ſar, in endeavouring to get from them, received 


a ſecond wound in the breaſt, which, after his 
death, was judged by the phy ſicians to be the 
only mortal one, of all that were given him. 
Notwithſtanding his loſs | of blood, and the 
upliſted ee. which threatened his immo- 


2 diate deſtruction, he did not give himſelf. up 


ſubmitted to be mu 


to any mean fear, but ſtood undaunted, like 


a a lion, in the midſt of the hunters; Some ſay 


that he did not ſpeak a ſingle word. But o- 


thers aſſert, that when he perceived Brutus 
coming up to him with a drawn dagger in 
his hand, he thus tenderly reproach'd: him: 
What then, my ſon, are you alſo of the 
_ * number ??” And immediately after, covering 


his head, and ſpreading his robe before 1 
in order to fall with the greater decency, he 
— o without making 


any reſiſtance. They were all deſirous of ſhar- 
ing in the honour of the action: and even af- 
ata to the * their reſent- 
men 


dic. 


5 Joxrus?V; and An rowibe, n, 


ment continued ſo Kirong, that they had no 
rd to their own ſafety ; as appears b Bru- 
al, who received a wound in i Eu 
Cæſar received three and twenty wounds, 
bee fell before Pompey's ſtatue. Whether 


this circumſtance was entirely accidental, or Le 5 


that his murtherers had pe ely dragg d him 
there, it however did not paſs unobſerv'd; 
and all who had any regard for © Fompey s me- 
mory, took a pleaſure to imagine him, as it 


2252 


1 th. 
Bs foot 


wete, a witneſs of the revenge taken on his 


5 ee who was murther'd at his very feet. 
It is remarkable that Caffius, who was an 
Erving and conſequently believ d the ſoul 


to be mortal, yet in order to encourage him- 


ſelf to the action, addreſſed his looks to the 


- ſtatue, and as it were invoked Pompey, as ſtill 


capable of intereſting himſelf in the tranſac- 
tions of this world. Natural affectlon, at that 


inſtant of enthuſiaſm, had got the better of 
reflection, and mage him forget _ uy 
principles. WES N 

Cæſar's würdet! at the time it happen- 
ed, occaſioned a diverſity of opinions ; ſome 
conſidering it as an heroic action, and 0 


os 5 #4 * 


Dj iferen 
opinion: in 
relation ta 


Ceſar” 


thers eſteeming it an unpardonable crime. murder. 


And this diviſion of ſentiment in ſome mea- 
ſure ſubſiſts to this very day. Cæſar's many 
good qualities inſpiring” many with a reſent- 
ment to his murtherers; at the ſame time that 


thoſe, who profeſs themſelves enemies to in- 
Juſtice, op preflion, and an unlimited ambition, 


are inclin 


vey gig 0 


; This „hole affair ſeems to turn on 
; U Whether Cæſar deſervd death; and 


1 to applaud Brutus, for -what he 


6 tet: 


whether thoſe Wh Kil'd him bad > right to. 
to do. Goo A 


Aube i Never man 


ebe | Jurius V. and AN Tokius, Conſuls; 
4-R. 798 As co the firſt, I find po.difficulty. There 
Waka i is a wide difference N N parts, and virtue. 


| deſerved Shitute the hero, in a higher degree than Cari 
death. but never man made 2 greater abuſe of them. 
If it may be allowed, that whoe ver b 

| Tubverts the government under which he hap- 
4 deſerves death; if, in a Mo- 

narchy, the Jubje& who who dethrone his King, 


merits the ſevereſt puniſhment, can it be doube- 


ed, that in a Republic, the citizen who a 
Priates to his own uſe the authority of th 

LT rand a T IS 
Feit his I 5 for 3 to violate the laws? 

Had it been poſſible. to impeach Cæſar, and 

let him fairly. take his trial, I can't think any rx; 

one would have blam'd the judges for con- 

demning him. 

Brate's But becauſe a mah deſerves. death, it docs 

Sucht u, not follow that every one indifferently has. a 

. ER. him. No ;Cfimiral is ibis 


but by the power is 
1 2 . he om 1 * eee every 19 | 
perſon to kill he thought him a 
. tyrant, would be par A eo be 6 in the hands | 
of fanatic ry, to the deſtruction of Princes, 
- whoſe right inheritance and perhaps the ſer- 
vices they had done their country, would 
no rote den againſt an inſult on their lives. 
T0 many * examples our N furniſhes 


of this kr piggnry 0g he rr 2 
pales, be | 


our memories. 
dependent of Gurten wel aid ag 
Its eff gen has Been av © to alen | 
of blood ; I ſay reaſon alone ſeems to me ſuffl- 
_ cient to condemn all tyrannicide, notwithſtand- 
15 e ankiquiry often 1 it ky 
_ 


HT. and PRETTY Conſuls; 


| Brutus therefore WAS PA for e e A. Ms 


We may further add, any rn pc BY | ; 


= his ation - was no leſs imprudent than un- 
9 * juſtifiable, and that at the very time he en- 
ed in it, there was an utter im llitys. 


4 as affairs were then circumſt; that his | 
66 ee ſucceed. For what grounds - - 


he to expect the reſtoration of liberty, 
% and 


* ſubjection on the other, equally found their 
advantage? or to imagine that the Republic _ 


& would reſume its ancient form of government, 
cc when its members a eh any remains 


Lee 72 or laſtly, chat any Lo 
— i ro ep uity 3 e 


eee e ou- 
© ſand men embroiled, not to repel flavery, BE 
2 but for the choice of a maſter ? He either 
„very little underſtood human nature, or was 
*< yery little acquainted with the hiſtory of his 


% own country, not to perceive that from the 


7 aſhes of one tyrant, another would ſpring up, 


P A dee e the $ol a 


vehementer errafſe. . qui 
id ſperavit libertatem furu- 
ram, 1 
mium erat & imperandi & 


eo leges, ubi D 
lia hominum non 

an ſervirent, { 2 
ta verò illum . na- 


ſerviendi ; aut exiſtimavit turg ; aut urbis ſuz tenute 
civitatem. in priorem for- oblivio, qui uno interempto, - 


mam poſſe revocari, amiſ- defuturum crediditaliumqui 
bös priſtinis moribus 3 ſutu- idem vellec ? . ae Bene. 
| ADE. + H. 20, 8 1 
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forts v. and Ax ronrus, Condall, 


A R. 408 . and that the greateſt happineſs which could 
Ant; C. ae.” befal Rome, would be to have ſo mild and 


* merciful-a maſter as Cæſar. The ſubſe-. 


55 quent events are but too ſtrong a proof of what 
Has been here obſerved ; and we ſhall find, 


chat till the Empire was thoroughly ſettled, 
Rome underwent ſo many calamities, that it 
never en joyed ſo great tranquillity as when un- 
der Cxzfar's dominion.” ” 

He himſelf had foretold as much; [4a as The 
often diſcours'd op the dangers to which his 


be was 2 Suetonius relates that he 


frequently ſaid, that his ſafety was not of ſo 
great importance to him, as to the Republic. 


That for his own particular, he had acquired 


lory and power, ſufficient : but, if any acci- 
Jenn ſhoul ento him, the Republic wou'd 
mſtantly loſe” 4 its tranquillity, and ve more 
fatally involy'd in civil wars than ever. : 
Cæſar was killed in the fifty ſixth year of his | 
age, and he was forty years old when he 


the conqueſt of Gaul: So that the great actions 


which have immortaliſed his name, and the 


proofs which he has given of a genius and ca- 


city more than human, are com riſed in the 
55 of about fourteen years. He was born 
2 command mankind, if 2 qualities were 


alone ſufficient, and ſuperior o right. 
his birth or a regular N placed him on 
- the throne, he were an example to be imitated 


would be a very" bad e whole life 


by all Sovereigns. But his private . conduct | 


* 4 oy ® A. 


"= Peres dg nee eee bp 5 


non tam ſua, quam Reipu- ro eveniret, neque quietam 
blicæ intereſſe ut ſalvus eſ- fore, & aliquanto deteriore 
ſet. Se jampridem poten- conditione civilia bella Tobi” 


92 > pro abunde adep* turam, Oy 96. 
is! bebe 


Jure v. and 3 Conſube. 
being a continued ſcene of rapine and extorti 


mi e and a devotion anion, Fl Tad 


n 0 * 
* 
1 AA +4 {ADS 
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Ceſar's, 


el Io s Ap ns * : . 


5. deatt e noma HT in wh L 
Senate and among the people. The Conſpirators 


latte poſſelſion of the Cab. They are fauour © 


by the Senate.  A-confiderable budy of the people 


TT 
i 9. 2 Brutus En * 5 * 
deavaurs io appeaſe: the. people, and #reass: W 1 5 
Anuibom. The Senate meets, and decrees that _. .. 
. Ceſar's--death ſhall, paſs 'unrevenged, but that 


be cbiefs of the: contrary: 


\ his r be conſirm d. His 22 io tale 


place, aud bis funeral is ordered Io be celebrated © 


_ -with*-all- imaginable,;;honours. - Reconciliation 
' between Brutus and Anthony: - 4 The Governments. 
E be pr conferred on the principal (un- 


ſpiraturs. Caſar i will pen d. + Ide 2 Bog a 


Affection towards bim ręvives, 


": Anthony: ſpeaks bis funireloration.; The Pep / 
6 - reſewment 4% the Conſpitators, Helvins Auna 


is miſtaken for: ibe other: Cima, Cæſar's enen. 
and torn 40 pieces. Anthony endeavours: 10 re. 
gain ale Senate: 1 He procures a deere 40: pre- 

vent am abuſe Being made. of Ceſar's memoran-1 
aum or papers. » Abolſhes the. Dittajonſhipe 


Puts the pretended Marius to death, who excit-; 


eld the people to mutiny..- Aſſiſts the:re-eftabliſh-r 
© ment. of ' Sextus Pompeius. The: Senate grants 


* 


bim a guard, which, be extends 10 fix thouſand: 
men. Ge vends forg d alis, publiſb d in C. 
fer name, and, by ibat and. other meant, a- 


maſſes immenſe ſums of money. Brutus is in 
ee Ds and: 


oh 5 . 


* The projects of 'a, 


: zur v. and Aurowibs, Corifuls. 


military cheſt fer ibe uſe of the Confpirators 

. -. fails by muss refuſal. They endeavenr 1s 
Prengthen their party in the probier. The 

— Cunſpirators quit Rome. Anthony takes their 
 - Governments from them x gives Syria 10 Dola- 
Bella, and takes Macedonia for himſelf. Oc- 

| uin arne r Semen ts bis fobemes. 


MA 


„ al a ae 


— the Senate, during the executien ef the 
death occa- & defign on Cefr, chat it contivived | 


 ftmagreat fihent and motionleſd ner was there one a- 
IT ar | 14, Mong them” who! either thought of \ ſecuring 
| Senate and Bis own" fafery by "fight, er ef affifting the 
among the Dictator: But as foon as Cafar was killed, 
Fel , when Brutus drandiſhing "is" bloody. d 
2 4-ſcqq, in the" r, attempted 1c harangu®" the" Cen- 
Plut. Cel. and parti "addreed himfelf to Ci- 
& Brut. & cer they inflantly” broke up im the Utmoſt 
Anton. confuſion + they made the ſhorteſt way te the 


Dio. 1. : 

_ XLIV. For i bad been agree@'b 
couneil chat no one ſhau e 
oppreſſor of the Republic; wn thr al the i | 
| rizeris nend be formmoned to ky. _— 


wink the Dictator; took ſhelter in "the 
| neig ood ; from  whenee; the firſt Ra- 
 ving hid aſide all conſular marks; retrentect to 
his own houſe, which he immediately pur in 
2 ſlate of defener; the other went to Fiber- 
ifland where chere tha tobe a le 5 
wich he march d inte the fiel of Mars. © in 
+ A inſtant cke news of 'Cafar's deati ſpreac it- 


0 Alf theo? the city, and cornſion'd\atie vemoſt 


confuſion : 


* 


Jokive v. . Arrorrbs, 


coufußon: All the ſhops were bree 
ſhut : many taak to their arms, and hoping 
to turn the prefent troubles to their own advan- 

- pt roger ths eee 

ke occafions, to plunder commit 
all forty of out e: 
ven Kilt ſome of the Senators. The Conſpira- 
n Wh not think it proper t increaſe the dif- 
dy putting in execution what they had 

in velation to 'Czfar's' 8 


RY” 
Ant. C. 


wy noo 
Sick was to fag fe ty the Titi. They con- 


tented themſelxes with leavit 
. 
eprlofty! m tg ſee it: and 


it expoſed to 


8 
8 3 
numerous. retinue, and put into 
| > Bites, but with fo little decrncy, that al! 
ou to his el os arm a x ant ar the | 


bis 1 + OS e . 


by Ae. all AS 
: met to be par. no Wo. Frm but to thi 
of emo ing che li they had juſt procured 


eo le, whoſe _ 


* 


them. ir decent havior and theit geace- 


abje diſcourſe in fome, meaſlire roduceda calm. 
But Brutus did not think it fafe, abſolutely to 

- _ in the then preſent diſpofttion of the 
ente 3 retire with His aſſo- 


elates 5 


* of 
2 


by the Senate, endeavoured by themſelves to 2 


eaſe and gain the multirade, They march- 82 ; 


e Ä— Ex — 
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. ing thanks to Jupiter, and he made himſ 


- 


A 


A. R. 708 ciates to the Capitol, under pretence of return 
maſter, of the place thro! the aſſiſtance of Deci-. 


out reaping the fruits of their vanity, they paid, 
dearly bor it in the end; being compriſed, by 


Ceæſar's avengers, in the p 


S e 
10. deteſted Ceſar, by 
he Av. frequently a Je el. 


ſures for Brutus's cauſe, and in Which they 
tthemſelves were no leſs intereſted... Perhaps, 
from the circumſtances, Cicero's advice was at 
that time impracticable; [if ſo, the greater 
the Conſpirators misfortune, But if it were 
poſſible, how great was their imprudence to 

Ft flip ſo favourable an OPTI, 3 
However there were ſome Senators who 
came to confer with them at the Capitol, and 
articularly Dolabella, Who claim'd the Con- 
ulſhip from Cæſar's death. He was to have, 
entred into that office, as I have already ob- 


ſcry'd, upon the Dictator's ſetting out for the 
Parthian war. As the place became vacant by 
Calat's: death,  Dolabella thought he Rad a 


right 


tvs. v. 0 n 289 2 


right tothe Faſces: and I don't ſee any ching ro 4. 7004 x 
5 2 But it certainly very ill betame lm 
do declare againſt his benefactor s memory: te 
22 motive was not any zeal for li- 
i —— but wars mere effect of ambition, and a 
conformity to the times. Nor was he long 
ſtaunch to his new party: for after ſome ſteps 
taken for their ſup the wind happening to 
change, he e eee their 
3 moſt bitter enemy. p 
Tho Brutus and his friends were ſupported 4 4 2 
by. all the conſiderable 2 Rome; yet © 
ir did not prevent the oppoſite party's: becom Sth 2555 
ing conſiderable. Anthon — Loney who 415. S 
= e e or rather , 
under that pretence concealed their: ambitious 4:2 _ 
and tyrannical deſigns, were by the 4, 79% 
| majriey of the people, and by all the military (5,16 
foro in the city. [Luckily for Brutus their cererary 
5 55 ee 
ny very great advantage, in 
ſecur d Cæſar's papers and and effects, which” 5 
been delivered to him by Calphurnia. 2 5 
both / parties ſtood in fear of each other, and age 
moreover as the Chief of the party which at that b. 


time ap the ſtrongeſt,” from his natural mairude 
mildneſs and moderation, hac hiswholethoughts ck 


turn'd” on peace, the buſineſs OO 

matter of negotiation: and Brutus e 

the 1 3 of Czfar's deathi and the =_ | 

eee nenen 

ö ee ris „ 

urro * number of citi- 

Zens ay the Capitol, gat ud them with 
that fund of — Le a virtuous max- 
ims, ſo natural to him; but not with ſo much 


ae and 3 as * could have 
U with'd 


= 


is Joris Mana Caonſuls. 
4.8. vet. with'd. | However his diſcourſe. bad ſo much 


| Dr ccceſs, that he ventured to come down from 


Att. XV. 1. the Capitol, accompanied RO 
: mounted che Roſira: — 2. 


peo 
"and was heard — reſpedd. 
the Preetor L.. Cornelius Gings ſpoilt ev 
thing by is e and rant 
Heraitd: in amoſto 
ee Big bieself of his 
_ _ ._ ornaments of office, which he ſaid he had re- 
deiv'd from u Tyrant, in beech of the laws. 
But the people, who hall a vexeration for Cœ- 
es memory, d otheir indignation by 
$ their ſhouts and menaces t0.Cined. | This acci- 


1 ks 1 


| i perſons cf Cn | 
* nity; und by dhcir.nitags various me 27 
end between them. But Cicero wou no. 
| means be engag d in it. He even advi Ache 
negotiators not to truſt Anthooy, who, as long 
as he was under an 3 would Pro. 
- churater 1s foom-athe dan r Was over. Hom 
it was agreed that bath parties ſhoul 
mit to the deciſion of the Senate, which was to 
be aſſembied abe next day, the 15th of March, 
72 + * 08 „ 
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din che temple of ide Gaddefs Terra. The 4.8 n. 
Conſpirators were ſenſible how well the Senate ** 22 
was ated: t chern, and for that reaſon they 
— —— — 0 
_ thanbonfidence. Rut Anthony : 
er all ch6-eveoucy;of the; Temple, who, under 
prog — 


. The importance of theſab= << | 
jedty che-warmth wich hich it was: difculRed; jo are. | 
add 3 the eee —.— of deli- r | 

that 51 
nn 
. — * 2 2 8 
vn Fl. Nera, 1 of Liria a d father 


2 
dotiee — 


Conſpitaturs did not 
kanns pablc hank Ard te lead Forwns- 


e depended on when idea 2 . 
9 Tr — — ma 
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_ 4 R707: been thought on, and which nevertheleſs was 
* cm ” obvious") I en $575 4898 311 * e das wh 
He repreſented that if Cæſar was declare 
Tyrant, tw-as — —ͤ⅛— 
1 n —— 
1 — 3 becauſe 8 affecting ©. 
e, the inevitable conſequence” of 
their — ns or would be an univerſal confuſion; 
"Rac — — $-ts our views — ad- 
n . -ded he; et's begin one &ar-- ; 
4 ticle. All of us, whoa — leading men 
e . of the Senate, have receiv'd favours from 
WS 55. _ 4 ©zfſar: and tis to him we are indebted for 
. vo the dignities and employments wehave had, 
„ „ now have, or :#hortly-to enjoy; In 
hat manner ſh ve adjuſt this point; 
Anden This reflection of Anthony totally changed 
the face of affairs. e e and — = 
_ — in a ole 
SEN —_— to paſs their qudg- 
ment r, perceiving; chat their on per- 

ſonal intereſt was no leſs 8 grew more 
moderate in their reſentment. There were 
many of them whoſe; — had 'by'no - 
means been regular, — whoſe ſervice the 
Dictator's power had ſupplied the legal qualifi- 
cations. For Inſtance, + Dolabella had been 
"— without being either of the pro- 
; having paſſed the Pretorſhip. And 
head: . in che like circumſtances | 
ve of the riſk they run of ſeeing 
—— ſacrificed. Twas to no purpoſe 
chat the zealots obſervd to them that there 
was no intention to ſtrip them of their poſts, 
but only to confirm them therein by a legal au- 
thority. In vain did ſome who were attually 
E wg © 503 — 2 


them 


| _ themſelves wi 


Joie) v. eee Qanfub. 


_ receiv*d from — 3 in hopes of loſing 
nothing by ſuch a reſignation. The far greater 
number were for running no hazards, nor: for 


 riſking'the certain advantages they then poſſeſſ- 


ed, on the uncertain events of popular votes. 
This Altercation laſted a long time, * 
8 5 —_— was thus employed, Anthon 
— we may . — pian, le 
the houſe, to try how far they ee ed on 
the mob which was aſſembled in the Forum. 
But finding them divided, and that the peace- 
 able-party-ſeem'd to counterbalance the party 
which was for revenging Cæſar's death, An- 
thony determin'd. to give up ſomething for the 
preſent, and wait a more favourable occaſion. 
He therefore reſum'd his diſcourſe, and ad- 
viſed the Senators to reflect, from the difficul- 
ty they met with to ſettle one (ſingle point. 
a whnss a be _ —— you wou'd. = 
Cæſar's — He particularly infiſted on the 
hazard they run 3 


eee A n. — 


ſome of whom already compoſed eee 2 ” = 


1 & expeated! 
7 Who NO e mpen | 

$row in — and ad- 
ä | night been at all the Senators 
3 — deſtruction if they were 
not ſhortly . — for and ſettled. He de- 
fired to know if common prudence woud al- 
low them to undertake, in the face of thoſe 
old Warriors, whoſe affection to; Cæſar was ſo 


well known, ignominiouſiy to drag his body 


to the river, which muſt be done if he was de- 
clar d Tyrant. And concluded that ſince for 


: the: e public ws 3 * 


- 
5 * "98. * iz ; 
* 4 o 3 


* canfir. TY n 


* 
2 
g 
5 
. 


#4 
= him. 
* ; ETV . - w 1 a 5 
4 y alſo inſgrtetl un article for this:& 
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2. K. 708:«<* They deny the laſt hondurs to an High<prieſty 


with a public funeral, 
defrayed by the ſtatee. 


<<, the folly of theſe men l who expect the con- 


* tinuation of what Cæſar has granted to them, 


te and would annul the diſpoſitions he has made 


e of what immediately belong d ip -himſelf, 


Gentlemen, the manner of funeral 
<<. is entirely in your on breaſts, but his will 


eis in my poſſeſſion: and I ſhall not betray 
_ « the truſt: Which Ens been-repoſed in me, un- 


6 | leſs ſome one ſhall be hardy enough to ſend 


me to the grave after him. It was impoſ- 


ſible, after having confirm'd Cæſar's acts rẽlat- 
ing to public affairs, to deny him the free diſ- 
poſition of his private effects; or not to allow 

im the right of burial, as ſoon as he had been 


declar'd to be no Tyrant. Beſides the affair had 


been diſcuſs d with Brutus, who, notwithſtand- 
ing Caſſius's oppoſition, had conſented to eve - 
ry thing. Piſo therefore carried his point. He 


was left at liberty to open Cæſar's will and car- 


5 into execution; and the Senate decreed, 
the Dictator's r ding ws . be- honoured 


-Brutus's too great facility led bim on this = 


occaſion into a very great error, and made him 


4ekct directly oppoſite to his intereſt. Caſſius 


was certainly in the right to oppoſe Cæſar's fu- 


neral. The perſons of the greateſt diſcernment 


among them were of the ſame: opinion: and 


the cauſe was ruin d, if Cæſgar receiv d the hos 
nours of à funeral. Either Brutus was not a- 


ware of this conſequence, or judg d ſo favour- 
ably of Anthony, as to imagine that a little 


and o fatisfying the veterans. 
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complaiſance would gain him to their party. 4 
A moſt wy 5 omg ig For the 
_ caſe was far different, from that wherein he ſav'c 
Anthony, for fear of .cxceeding the bounds o 
_ Juſtice. - And he certainly now had as 8 
| right, a oppoſe Czſar's burial, as to kill him. 


this conduct at firſt proy'd advan- no ; 


923 As Anthony no lon A 
E. at leaſt to all appearance, 


an op nity of entirely appealing © the * 


clear d himſelf, in a long nr from 4 i7y : 
odious imputations of parricide and perjury, . 


. and after having promiſed Cæſar's veterans to 


pug them in poſſeſſion of all they could hope 5 
or, he was er by the whole afſembly ; 
who declar*d they thought. it but reaſon E 5 


that ſuch illuſtrious ons, endued with ſo 


much courage and patriotiſm, ſhould be con- 
pe 2 in their prerogatives and reſtored to their 
dignities. However they would not quit the 
Sect till ſureties were giyen for their ſafety : 
| Capt children of Anthony and Lepidus were 
accordingly deliver d to them as hoſtages. 


They then came into the Forum in the midſt FR 


of the acclamations of the people: and as a 
mark of their perfect reconciliation, Anthony 
took Caſſius to ſup with him, and Lepidus did | 
the ſame by Brutus, whoſe ſiſter he mar- 
ried. e =; was ſpent with 8 | 
dom, gaiety 2 Onl u | 
1 8 joking aſking Caſſius, 3 1 5 


ſtill a poignard ingly ng his robe, Tes, Ee: 5erg Dio. 15 


“ Caſſius, I have, and a ſharp one, which I 

** ſhall not ſcruple to make uſe of a ou, 

46; 1 Ju purlye the * i ki . . 
ce 


"© 
N F: « - 
6 £4 


" whole proceding fhew'd a 


* | Forio v. an Gonk 


4% The next day the Senate again aſſembled, at 
225 r eee ee 1 Their 
arme £ 
of the Pro- Anthony receiv'd opt tales for hay 

ace, con- by His prudence and conduct fuppreſs'd 4 


e Wat in its and Cizſar's Whertherers 


2 recery'd more te fold advantages. The princi- 


| pal Provinces 
_ -»» their han Ne nd e eee 
___-_ ceding . ; cyan] made by Cæſar, or ot 
and wife, the Government og Macedonia — 
Civ.l. hn, thee of QI 
| fo called was given to Trebo- 
0 f. to Tillius Cimber. 
owe Week 


d in the poſſeſſion of Cif- 
bp Gaul, the neareſt Province to Rome, 


veteran troops, who 
e This decree for the 
_ diftribution of the abi on account 'of 
Tn e will prove of very great ir- : 


c, This calm was of no continuance, 
<7 3e*- than till the of Cæſars will, which 
preps af: Was done in Anthony s houſe, Cxſat thereby 
adieu. appointed his fiſter's ſons to be his heirs, that 
ward: bin is, young Octavius to fucceed to three parts, 
| Tae, 65 and the remaining fourth to be divided equal. 
33. h between Q. Fodius and I. Pinarius. And 
towards the concluſion of his will he ad | 
Oetavius. There was a circumſtance wt ich | 
a, eatly in his fayour, and flung a 

4 quy on the Conſpirators, which Was, 
 _ that ie of "het were thereby app e 
the Guardians of his fon, in caſe he ſhould 
have one 3 and to D. Brutus he had beghest d 
% the reverſion of his eſtate AT? "his firſt 


appointed be e "ly. 


= 


* 


3 e Pe 
y to every Citizen, This liberabie : 
iis efeRt with the mob, - And their 0 2 
chicburſe was, that it was unjuſt to brand C. 
far with. the natne of a Tyrant; as no man had 
| over ſhown mote terte for his countrymen, | 
a ay eng nee pes 1 
oft 8 _ ntl] whth the ee . 
| um cence, 4 e 
ance. The body wus expoſed in the middle ee — 
of the Roftra, on a bed of purple and gold: Lie... 
— and near the head, a Trophy wus erected, e- The people's 
Fi body was play in «Kind of line mple, =: 
| was a e ny 
which eee gilt, and had been built en 2 Tg 
EU The 
pile was erected in the field of Mars: 


— = = 


» 6 3 

1 „ He de. 

. 

| _ conferred all kinds of Honours on Czelar, ant 
mad declared his perſon ſacred and invielable. 
le nent put them in mind of the cath which 

— They had all taken, not only not to attem on 
Hie, but to defend him againſt all Kind 5 
N e analy ri in bt 


his V. e Conil 


Leer iheir aul den 40 (er, and their averſion to 

* his Murtherers. As ſoon as he perceived that 
began to be in a ferment, he uſh'd. things to 

an 3 and neglectec arten Which 

* urge them to vengeance. He preſented 

t audience Cæſar's bloody — "op and as 

he unfolded it, he took care they ſhould:ob- | 

ſerve the number. of ſtabs in it. Laſtly, in 

in order to preſent them with a yet more . 

. Agglans.. fecting idea, as he could not ſhew them the 
: Civ, L. il body itſelf, which lay on the bed of waer „ 
ſupplied one of wax, as. 1 life, ane 

wounded in the ſeveral. were Cæſar 
had been ftabb'd. This image mov'd by 
| ſprings, ſo as to be able to turn any part to 
| | view. 1 2 1 
1 This fight, "which Anthony een of 

| with the moſt pathetic lamentations, compleat- 
ed the people's reſentment. It knew no bounds. 

Some 7 —— the body in the Cha- 
pel of iter Capiolious others in the hall 
where aſſaſſinated. However 
the SITS 01 the Prieſts and Magiſtrates | 
revented theſe exceſſes, which might have 

the ruin of the fineſt and :mas facred 
edifices in Rome. At this inſtant two arm'd 
men came up to the bed of ſtate, which had 
been brought down into the Forum, and ſet 
fire to it. In order to form a piles the mob 
put in practiſe the ſame thing they had done 
nine years before in relation to Clodius, and 
pull'd up the ſeats of the judges, the coun- 
— of the bankers and ſhop-keepers,. and in 
a word whatever wood they could ly their 
their hands on. They then flung into the fire 
the gies: and offerings and all the pompous de- 
corations 


- by a — — — — — 
— —— —— — — 
—ͤ—ñ——— ——— —ę„- TTREOy — 
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coxrations of the funeral. The ſoldiers alſo caſt 4. E. 
5 in their arms, and ſome of 'them'their'erowns, ** val 
or other military honours- The very ladies 
could not refuſe to ſacrifice: thei ornaments to 
Pi Caviar, and they made their children” do che 
ſame. By this time the flame became ſo vio- 
lent as to reach the houſe of à perſon of di. 
tinction, named L. Bellienus, whi h was there: 
.b eonſumed: and ' ſeveral other aa 
d profane buildings had run the ſame riſk, 
| 2 not the Conſuls prevented it'by” 2 proper 
_ Jiftribution of troops in the Forum. 
Nor was this all. Several were exaſperated 
to madneſs, and with firebrands 10 Hats 
ran to the Conſpirators houſes, in order to 
burn them. But as they were prepared to fe- 
ceive chem. they thought Proper to _ | 


"This furious Se whiich Ame he eke 
- plus againſt Cæſar s Murtherers, prov” Cinna is . 
to one of his friends. — — 
Tribun whom 1 hare twiee had occaſion to, gg. 
mention, came but late to the ceremony, hav- , C. 
ing been deterr'd by a dream he had had + ens 
. night, and which had even e eee 
him a feveriſſi diſorder. He thought he 1 We, 
Cxſar, who invited him to ſupper, 'and\upon 
his refuſal; ſeiz d him im by the hand and | 5 & 
him into an abyſs. Notwithſtanding e e 
dream had had a violent effect on his For AR. 
as well as body, yet he was determin d R 
fail paying his laſt devoirs to Cæſar. On his 
| — unluckily ſomebody called 5 his 
ſirname of Cinna. Which being heard by tome 
_ who did not know him, they miſtook! him for EL 
the Pretor ü r N 9 =_ e 
3 478 
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Fang 3 before had declain'd. indecently againſt 
— jr ys . He w nediately 


8 ee eee, 
FREE ö 


5 n to have Tre Coir, 6 
00 7 aug. up in came 


ticular Pe — 


ius, ( 


a : 
, ; 7 | 
» 
; : 
4 E 
* ; * LA ' 
a 4 


TER oor gar ee e e ſhow 
of his attention co the public good, he infiſted, RY 
at the requeſt of Ser. Sulpicius, that a decree — re 
Mould paſs,” importing chat from the ides af 
: r —— 4 
or privilege to any nel whenever"; 
© Thido tt Rep" _ ws => IST 
eee any regard for 
Anthony took a ſccond, which em d . 
bo prove an uncommon action 70 dr fer, 
ty of che 3 this was the aboliion 
: Dictavorſhip. |: He' reſerv'd/ the honour f 
this tion to himietf. 1» For he di nt 
pipelinks efvicy axed bane culterneatt 8 LE 
. the Senate's deliberation, but he d tHe 


liſh'd, with imprecations againſt any ane who 
any citizen tb attack and dell him with impu- 5 
3 3 as may 4 | 
Ly ſhur;on-Ceclar's m | 


tempta- 
As the fame ume be was no ki ſerviceable u pe 


to the Senato, in ſuppreſſing, by a ; wot aura 
—— feditious mah, which might have 22 


in the 


5 of his . ng 


N N wo 4 ; PM LT ; AR, 
but at this time, whether to prevent any ap- god. 


prod order and _ | 


: 5 dee feuring * againſt any fü . 5 8 i 


= cole The Dictators aſhes , 1 ,, 
x bean his freed- men and ple to 2 


de deere Dictator was for ever abe | 


% 


7 
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- A-R. 798. ſhip was to Cæſar : vows and oaths were 
2 confirm'd by: a ſolemn invocation; of his name: 
FS and Hbations and ſacrifices were there offered. 
718 The mob which daily -afſembled in this 
| place; was ſo much the more formidable as it 
' was headed by a man of a daring ſpirit, who 
for ſome: years had endeavoured to be taken 
notice of, and to raiſe himſelf; by a groſs im- 
poſture, above his fortune. He was of mean 
_| Parentage and nam'd-Amatius:: but from the 
reſemblance of the name, he pretended to be 
the famous Marius's grandſon, and ſon of him 
who was ſlain at Præneſte, and had been made 


Conſul when he was but twenty ap no i 
to the 


— the claimꝰd a relation 
— reer en the DiQtcr's: life- 


ta break his 
nough to make it ſuc- 
© CEE tai =, ag Inſomuch that 'fome 
ladies related to Cæſar, acknowledg?d: him; 
and he had already gain d a great number of 
| partiſans. This happened when Cæſar was en- 
Sag dd in the laſt Spaniſh war. ee l ptr 
Nic. Da- Amatius at that time put young Octavius's 
* ET to an hazardous trial. Being in- 
Aug. d that this favourite ne of the Dic- 
tator was coming to Rome, he went as far as 
the Janiculum to meet him, attended by all 
his followers, and demanded to be treated and 
oY a | acknowledged as a relation. Octavius was 
not a little embarraſs d. He knew the impoſ- 
|. ture, and was cautious not to authoriſe it b7 
| any act which might ſeem an acknowledgment 
| | from him. On the other hand, there might 
be ſome hazard in denying a man ſo well at- 
133 tended. He therefore — . choſe a medium: 
5. mt e ſaid he to 8 is the of 


* 


* 1 
4 . 


„ . 
— 


—— 
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. Wee Conſub, 
528 our i foals. 100 93 of the er 


e V 


— ledgec 5 a Tf Ai 
< geciſion will be an abſolute order 
to which 1 ſhall Abt ich | 
e ebe e e 

Bly ny Cæbor 3 to Rome, . 
ſo. far from concealing. himſelf, had the inſo- 


ee 


ply to him if . 


35 
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IX. Tos 


— ſome meaſure to vie with him: and . 


| when: the Dictator permitted, the people t 
ent him in his gardens, 
d himſelf under an adjacent | 
—— where be had. amelß EPO 


"oh on, pin an end t this fag. He pt 


eome and compli 
this wretch plac d 


enquir d into the hiſtory of this man, ang} bor 


| "Aer Clare dead Amar 


| he flung into > the utmoſt ws btn 
deny deliver'd them from this danger. 
3 — — was ſeized by his order, and 
angled na. 

— — ſhment to the Senate: u 
Ge ener ain 10 chem fron ene, flac 
the irregularity. of the 


1 he was nothing better af 8 far: 


155 
This military execution | 


proceeding 
The commendations beflow's - on Anthony 5 


on this occaſion induced Dolabella to complete 


what his collegue had begun. For Amatius s 


death had not entirely reftor?d peace to the 


City.“ The popvlace, "tho depriv' of their 


chich, did mer c forbear e 


TTT 5 


| 
| 
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| Ale, R: 768. la was determined to cut this evil to — Y 2 
* he overturn'd'the altar and pillar, diſpers d the 
multitude, and having ſeized the moſt muti- 
nous, he caus d all who had the freedom of the 
city to be flung down the Tarpeian Rock, 

and ordered the ſlaves to be crucified. In 
this manner he ſhar'd with Anthony the ap- 
Cic. ad probation of the Senate; and this his exploit 
Att XIV. was particularly celebrated by Wars, * for- 
7 mer father. in- law. 
Aft: the The laſt proof of Anchony' 8 complaiſance 
re. ga- to the Senate, at the time which immediately 
blibment ſucceeded Cæſar's death, was the readineſs 
4 am with which he conſented to the re-eſtabliſh- 
Toppers ment of Sextus Pompeius, whoſe name was 
infinitely ' dear to almoſt all who then com- 
poſed that aſſembly. This unfortunate heir 
of ſo illuſtrious a family did not wait his ene- 
my's death e' er he attempted ſomething to- 
wards the re- eſtabliſnment of his fortune. 

After having led for ſome time a vagabond 

life, as I have mentioned, in the mountains of 

Celtiberia, he made it his application to aſ- 

ſemble the ſcatter'd remains of the battle of 

Munda; and having alſo collected ſome other 

forces, he no longer kept himſelf concealed, 

but even ventured to ſeize ſeveral towns in 
the open country; and notwithſtanding he was 
ſucceſſively attack d by two of Cæſar's Lieu- 
tenants, Carrinas and the famous Pollio, he 
made ſhift to defend himſelf againſt them both, 
and with ſome advantage. Already his affairs 
were in a tolerable ſituation, when he received 
advice that the Dictator had been killed in the 

Senate. This news encreaſed his hopes and 

ſtrengthened his party: and he made no ſcru- 


Ple to write to Rome, Gefiring: leave to return 
* | as | 


\ : . ; 0 8 , 
i a - f 1 * 
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into his native countfy, and to be reſtored to 4: Re 7s. 

his poſſeſſions; and that all the troops might Cic. aa 

de diſbanded throughout the Empire. An- Att. XVI. 

thony ſeconded his pretenſions: except that in- 4+ 

ſtead of reſtoring him his patrimony, a greet 

{3 pay of which he himſelf was either in poſſeſ-- . 

ſion of, or had ſquandered, he propoſed gv 
ing him two hundred * millions of Seſterces l 562 5⁰ _ 

out of the public Treaſury, and moreover to 5 

appoint him Commodore of the ſeas, as his | 

father had formerly been. Nothing could be 

more agreeable to the Senate. And yet, for Vell. II. 
ſome unknown reaſon, the affair remained in 79. | 

ſuſpence, nor was concluded till ſome months 

after by Lepidus's means, who as Proconſul 

of Citerior Spain, was naturally charg'd with 

this negotiation. They granted Sextus all the 

terms propoſed by Anthony, and even more. 

For the equivalent allow'd him for his patri= — + 
mony amounted to ſeven hundred“ millions'®1.$468750, © 
of Seſterces : an immenſe ſum, which plainly Cie. Phil. 
 ſhew'd that the Senate's intention was to arm XIII. 12. 
the ſon of Pompey, and not ſimply to indem 
nify him. Sextus thereupon quitted Spain, 
but did not return to Rome. He made uſe 
of his title of Commodore or Super- intendant 
of the ſeas,” for the aſſembling all the veſſels 
he could meet with in the ports of Spain and 
France, on the Mediterranean fide; and he 
remain'd ſome time at Marſeilles to ſee what 
turn affairs would take. When he ſaw. the 
Triumvirate forming, he ſeized on Sicily, | 
where, as we ſhall hereafter obſerve, the out; 23, na 
laws found the ſafeſt aſylum. Ferran bim » 


1m return to Anthony, who aſſum'd an ariſ- 4 guard, 
tocratic and republican zeal, but who ſoon 7 Jo 
made it appear * he had no other intereſt ;, - 


than fand men. 


308 13 V. 1 An rouius, Conſuls: 


7 0 than to ſatisfy his ambition. B all the — 
wy have juſt given an account „in proportion 
as he ingratiated himſelf with the. Senate, he 

forfeited the eſteem of a Neat part of the mul- 
titude, who ſtill preſerv d an attachment and 
even veneration ky Cziar's memory. This 
ſery'd Anthony as a pretence to be apprehenſive 
af ſome inſult, and to ap Ae to pro- 
tect his perſon: which the Senate had no ſoen- 
er granted him, than they had cauſe to 1 
it. For the Conſul, inſtead of a guard, for 
ed a little army, amounting. to about fix 
| ſand men, which he pick d out of the veterans, 
and put under the command of experienc d offi 
cers. So that under pretence of freeing him- 
ſelf from an inquietude, which: was little more 
than chimerical, he became a real uneaſineſs tc 
3 the too credulous Senators. 1 5 . 
He wends At the fame time he gain 'd expatures, and 
44 72 raiſed immenſe ſums by means of forg'd acts 
Ceſar * — he uttered in AI. e nel ba not 


name, 


1 5 Cic. Phil. . prog 


public revenue J eh recalbd ſeveral who 
were in exile 3 in a word» which decreed what- 
ever Kings, States, Fed or Strangers 
cCould obtain from Anthony thro' their credit, | 
„ N with their * 
a - x. eie he loſt all ſenſe of ſhame. 
_— having-atthis command one of Cziar's —2 
| ' taries named Faberius, who had been uſed to 
; ee een Ste Kind «1 , he only 3 


Jorios V. and AnTomvs; Conſuls. 3 


| ed himſelf what profits were likely eo ariſe 4. R. Fes. 
from the letters which were applied for: anf 
the impoſture was Tomnetimes ſo roſs, that C- 
far Was therein made to fpeak of events Which 

| ned after his death. However 

this kind ö fraud was to him a mine of gold! 5 

And there * was nothing that Aptheny was not 2 5 = 
ready to ſell, Wade a buyer offered. 80 e- 
that 2 his hen money went — by tale, but man, a- 
by weight. If cartes you add one hundred / im- 


millions of Seltefcex which Calphurmia paid him * | 


immediate tely after C*#fhr's Kath and even Plat. An- 
hundred mmlliofis which the Dictator had depo- ton. 


 fited in the Temple of the Goddeſs "Ops; and Cic. Phil... 


which Anthony ſeized, ſome idea may be II. 93. 
formbd of his fehes; arid confequetitly what 
a power he had te ſucceed in whatever tie pleal> 
ech to attempt. He was beſides Aipporied by 
| his two brothers; ene of whom was: Prætor, 

and Yorher Tribun; and he had gain'd Lepi- Dio. 
dus, By procufing "him the office of Fontift | 
| thhaxithius 1 the rœm of Cæſar. 


* 


When lie had Well taken His meaſures; Fa NY 2 YO 


4 5 1 attack Brutus and Caſſius, to 1 — anf — 
| ad till then paid a great T troops and 
two Chiefs of kh Conroy when Been 

__ favourires with the Sehiate ; * having never 
Purſued any indife@ meaſures; and depending 

on the protection of the laws, ' they had taken” 

no Eat to provide themſelves with either troops 

or money. Sôme indeed of their friends 


cheught fo raiſe the 4 Kind of military eheſt, Th pee 


been 4 voluntaty affeſſinent of "the Roman 5 


7: af e ht 72 beit e fruun 

| a ue ven- PE on nu- t 

£: pln ak: ic, 23 Tf.” 4 46 PRO, 1. 154 — 92 
acervi nummorum ticus's" re- 


X 3 Knights. 8 


| for ee 
5 80 of the Con- 


210 Jos V. and Axroxrus, Conſuls. 


A. R. cs. 


Knights. The thing was propoſed to Atticus, 
who on account of his riches, credit, and inti- 
macy with the principal perſons in the Repu- 
blic, might inconteſtably be reckon'd in the firſt 
rank of the Knights. Beſides he had always 
been a ſtaunch friend to Brutus, and a ſtrong 
Republican. However he refuſed entring into 
the ſcheme, contenting himſelf with perſonally 
offering to Brutus all that he was worth, but 
ſaid he was determined to avoid all appearance 
of faction and cabal: a very inſufficient reaſon 
under ſuch a government and in ſuch times as 
he then liv'd. Upon Atticus's refuſal, the al- 
fair dropt, and the Conſpirators thereby be- 
came conſiderable ſuffer ers. 
Cornelius Nepos, the author who mentions 
this fact, here takes an opportunity of beſtow- 
ing great encomuiums on Atticus's prudence 
and diſcretion. But the exceſſive admiration 


with which his hero ſeems on all occaſions to 


| the 


affect him, greatly detracts from his judgment. 
For my own part, I ſee no action 1 
Atticus's life which lays him more open to cen- 
ſure, or can better authoriſe the ſuſpicions of a 
celebrated modern writer, who would have him 
confider'd as a man entirely taken up with his 
own intereſt, who kept well with all parties, 
and had no affection — any. However I do 
not png to condemn; Atticus, nor. to have 
ame ſentiments of him as the Abby de 8. 
Real. Perhaps Corn. Nepos has not ſo thorough- 
ly explained the circumſtances of the fact in 
diſpute, as to enable us to form a true judg- 
ment of it. He is certainly an elegant writer, 
but far from being an extraordinary genius: 
and in abridging the facts, it may often have 
L 3 e 1 happened 


4 


4. a» 
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en retrenched more chan b 108: 
intended. * 

Be it how: it will, Brutus and Caflius, 4 _— 
had no forces they could immediately make Siu, i 
uſe of, ſaw with regret the progreſs o Antho- > ar ons 
ny" 's power, and were zealous of his intentions. i, + pg 
| were alſo not a little alarm'd at the great «ine. 
nümber of Cxſar's- veterans, which came to 
Rome from all parts. They therefore thought 
themſelves under a neceſſity of putting their 

in a ſtate of defence: and as three of their 

5 aflociates had provinces aſſign d them, and no 
objection eould be made to their going imme: 
diately to take poſſeſſion of them, to wit, 0). 
Brutus of Ciſalpine Gaul, Trebonius of Aſia 

properly ſo called, and Tillius Cimber of B. 
_ thynia,"they; perſuaded them to.* ſet out with 
all expedition, at the ſame time recommending „ 
it to them to make a ſuffcient proviſion of * . 
/ and money. * 30 FJ > 
But they were extremely. embarraſſed [| . 
tion! to themſelves, For being at that time ſpirators 
Prætors, they were obliged: ta reſide in Rome, gui Rome. 
particularly Brutus, who! had the, city-quarter Ty F. 
under his juriſdiction, and therefore could not I fit 
be abſent above ten days together. The Go- 
vernments of Macedonia and Syria had been 
aſſign d them, but not till after the expiration 
of their Magiſtracy. So that nothing could 
exceed their perplexity. If they ſtaid in Rome, 
their lives were expoſed to che reſentment of 
Kane ſoldiers, Nd. on the oe: bangs 


5 


. in ork hu hw 8 | = rhe to 5 r 
_ ready jet pk ſays that particular (XIV. ad Att. 10.) 


"Brutus and Caſſius worote to have induc'd me * wo the Bras 


"them, Butthe ſubſequent facts, r 415 


W the TOY * 0 e 
5 | 15 e N 
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8 19. twotild be indecent and irregular in them to 
DO kn it. However they ax Con pig gn An 

. ified the irregular ty, by procurtin 
| or prone from the Vergo fan — 
reſidence: and the Senate endeavour'd to ob- 
++». . - VIAtE- any reflexions that might be made on their 
departure of rather their flight, by giving them 
a commiſſion to raiſe, in Sicily and Afia, the 
„„ Provifionsof corn neceſlary for the cit. 
Anthoy © They had Teardely quitted:Rome before Anz 
fakes len thony untnall'd, and undertook to . — 1 


govern- 


ments from of c. their governments. 9 As they 


tbem; accounts the two el n un ate; — 
i ves Syria | in found a. double advantage, in taking them 


4 nate, from dis adverſaries, and in beltowing tlie 
Macedonia According to his inelinations. "However hedid 
for hin/eff. fiot care to ſet ont by acting dixectiy for him: 
ſelf, and he perftaded his Collegue to aſf for 
Syria, Which had been affign'd:e Caſſius; On | 
the Senate's refuld; Dolebella who expetird | 
6991) 885 no leſs, had recourſe to the Sim Wich 5 
„ ny's aſſiſtance, WhO by vireue of _ | 
whority Heneed 4 Tribus of the contrary 
© .+- 1 carried kis point. This firft ſtep ep gon em: em- 
bolderedd Anthony, who by the ; 
tocut d the province of — — 
Telf. However not to break thro* all meaſures 
Vith men of ſuch conſequence as Brutus and 
'Cafflus, he confented that the Senate mould 
grant them, by way of indemnification, to the 
one Cirene, and to the other the iſle of Crete; 
Which provinces were by no means an equivi- = 
lent for thoſe which had been taken from them. 
In this manner Anthony made known his in- 
arrival at tentions, and endeavour'd, by deſtroy % 


Hg 
Rome diſ Republican party, to raiſe. . | 
bor Karen, dis R were to ſucceed Cæſar: {and * 


| Ofavin!s - 
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be mig t have carried his point, if he had not Are 
-} interrupted: by a rival, Who tho? he was * * 
hi f Tis J 1 OR: V : 
m in ap > un mean a ius, 
| p ; . 6 : 9 * * * * 
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tions, and confounded intereſts, . 1 he matter 
2 e ſome pains t9,avoid co 9 
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; \CTAVIUS, adopted by Cæſar's will, 
> begins to interfere in affairs, and de- 

| clares for the Senate in oppoſition to 
Anthony. Brutus and Caſſius acquire great 
forces in the provinces. The war of Modena. 
Anthony's fall a and rife. Anno Rome 708. 70g. 
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"The Conſpirators improdent | condut? tbe cauſe of 


' Anthony's riſe. Octavius comes and forms a 


party. From Apollonia, where he firſt heard. 
of bis Uncle's death, he comes into Italy and 
| takes the name of Ceſar. He tries bis ſkill, by 
_ deceiving Cicero, who joins him. His Mother 
is not able to prevail on him 10 renounce the ſuc- 
ceſſion to Cæ ſar. His firſt interview with Au- 
' thony, who receives him very ill. He wants to 
be made Tribun of the people: but Anthony pre- 
vents it. He gains the multitude by bis liberali- 
ty, and by the feaſts he gives them. Comet dur- 
ing Octavius s ſports. He ſells all bis inberi- 
tance from Cæſar. Difficulties ftarted iy the 
Conſul. Their falling out and reconciliation. 
Oñavius is accuſed by Anthony of an attempt to 
© have bim afſaſſmated. "They take arms. An- 
 thony ſends for the Macedonian legions into Ita- 
by. He affetts to be popular. Octavius gains 
his Father's veterans. Brutus and Caſſius quit 
Taly and go beyond ſea, Porcia and Brutus's 
ſeparation, Gicero ſets out on a voyage to Greece. 


7 


.- gions.. He 1s commiſi lone by the Senate to car- 


x 
2 
- 
4.4 


Dor nſuls. - 
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But changes his mind and returns to Rome. Ci- n. k. pes. 


..cero's firſt. Philippic. His ſecond Philippic. 


TG 


''* Amtbony being come to Brunduſium offends the 1 
. Mi by his ſeverity. He arrives at Rome 


mw the legion called the Larks. Te there 
4 terror. Troops aſſembled ly QfFavins. 


1 recovers: them by ' bis- prudence and milaneſs. 
No of Anthony's legions come over to Oui. 


Abo leaves Rome and undertakes: to mate 


bimſelf maſter of Ciſalpine Gaul, which D. 
Brutus was in. poſſeſſion. of.” The forces of An. 
... thony, of Decimus, and of Ofavins. Offavi- 
us tenders his ſervice to the Senate againſt An- 
. . thony. They accept his offer. Ciceros laſt en- 


| e, with, Odavius. A deorde of the Se- 


nate which authoriſes Decimus and Ofavins's 
2 Preparations. Anthony befieges Deci- 
mus in Modena. State of the Re Republican. party 


in Italy... Brutus and Caſſius go to Athens. Bru 
tus engages the young Roman ſtudents inio bis 


"... ſervice, among others Gicero*s ſan and the Poet 
Horace. He in a ſbort time raiſes a power ful army, 
and makes himſelf maſter of Greece, of Mace- 
11 nas and the adjacent | countries. Caſſius goes 
into Syria, b Dolabella ſtops in Alia mi- 
nor, - where be puts Trebonius to death. Caſſius 
males himſelf maſter of Hria and of twelue le- 


15 en the. war with Dolabella, whom be reduces 


5 10 ſuch Areigbts that he kills himſelf. The borſe 


- - Sejanus.” State of all the Roman armies. The 


diſpoſitions of their Commanders. Paleneſs of = 


tie Jun during the whole. year of Cæſar s death. 
+ Servilius ſeries death, #7 Tee. * 


. * his 8 


2 


+. forſaken. In the greateft. part of tbem. 


TE 


216 bas 0 and AwToxIVs, Confuls. 
A. R. 70. 2 

2 \HE a 1a 44 anbement & Adden N 
The Con ſpi- 9 V, 

— Who at the inſtant of Cæſar's death hs 


rators im- 


prudent | ed ſo tefrified and diſroneerted, and in 
e 1% the ſpace of a few weeks had attamed'rhe head 

1 of a "and reduced che Chiefs of YheRepu- 
riſe. to the heceſhty of quitting Rome, 


| > 22 - owing tothe imprudent conduct 
of the'C piraten They were ſatisfled with 
having taken very bet meaſures for killing 
Cefar, but, had made reparations for the 
neceſſary conſequences el extraordinary an 
event. Infornuch that every freſh ineſdent 
embarraſſed them, ant they Were öften ad it 
wert foroed to chuſt the worſt fide. So that 
tho” they had ſubverted the modern form of 
Government, yet they had done nothing to- 
wards, eſtabliſhing the ancient one. The 
«Tyrant is dead, ſaid Cicero, and yet we are 
got free. Our Heroes have done much to | 
e their own - honour, but nothing for their 
„country, or for os.” O whit a gloridits ex- 
„ ploit, bur-unforratiacely left ImperfeRt Ve 
y further; the confirmation of C#far's 4 
100, % which. they ad wet their conſent, 
made his authority ub ch after his death. 
Cicero was not a little concernꝰd at this. Good 
„ ©Gods ! cties he, The Tyrant is dead "and 
VInterſekte rege liberi von 0 Dli boni ! 'vivis. ty- 
ſumds. Noſtri dart quod per (an, tyrammus oceidit! 
ipſos conſci petoic gloriofif- - *. ſervirs i * potui- 
hme & magh ghificentifims  \ us, ef libelli 8 
confecerunt: reliquæ fes O- Ut audeant 5 fu ne 
pus & copias de t , quay” CLANS 7 05 a- 
nullas habemm. Illi quoyas- cunque bos Cominoviitius, Rn 
* beati, eivitas miſer. * Cofaris non modo 26s, ſed 
aZrw; Xen ptr, GTENSS 77 revocamur. 5 ** 
1 e. XIV. II. 5 27 X 9.14. 10. ] 
4 12. | 


25 . « yet 


Jur 10s V. and Awzavivs Confale? - - 
9 yet Tyratng flouriſhes. We could not en- AR. Fob. 


dure him for a maſter, and yet we reſpedt as 
« laws, all the papers th that are found at his 


„ houſe, after his death. We muſt ſubmit 
to beaſked, What! dare you oppoſe Ceſar's |, 


<« will and wherever we go, we are continu- 
KI ally reminded not oply of his orders, but of 
his minuteſt thoughts.” Anthony, as we 
have found, miſapplicd Cæſar's name, for an 
infinite number of things, which the Dictator 
never ſo much as: thought of, and would not 
have done, if he had liv'd. Tis therefore 
with reaſon that Cicero ſcruples not to fay, 
that the manager 
5 the heart of a man and the underſtanding of 
&: child.“ 

' He. lays the Whole blame on Brutus, {for 


letting 
killed at the fame time as Cæſar. Who knows 


vot that remarkable expreſſion of his in two of his 
letters, one to Trebemius, the other to Caſſius: 


J with I had been invited ta that exquiſite 
« repaſt of the Ides of March ! there ſhould 


have been no- leavings But beſides that 


Wer: and humanity on this occaſion, defend 
tug's conduct, Anthony had not yet difco- 


vered himſelf: and Cicere hinfflf a frſk con. 


ſider d him, rather as a perſon capable of di- 


recting a banquet, than of forming any perni- 
cious projects. Brutus a fault was ini imagining 


s of the Conſpiracy had 


Anthony live, who might have been 4 


0 al eil rev of quino quiarum nihil haberemus. 
2 Sy. pon. x . 52 . 28. wit. 


e 1 omnis culpa Bra 3 


. Cic. a Att, XV. 20 
- f:Quam vellem ad illas 


be ar epulas me Idi- 


Martiis invitaſſes ! reli 


s Antonium ego epula- 


rum magis arbitror rationem vs 


habere, quam quidquam ma- 
li cogitars. Ge. 4 Ait. 
h 


3 all 


zr 
C. 44 ; 


* 


5 A. R. 708. 
5 Ant. C. 74. 


ego omnia ad libertatem, ad Brut. II. 7. 


Jurtus V. and Axtonivs, Conſuls. 


all the world to be animated with the ſame ſen · 
timents as himſelf againſt Cæſar, and in the 
behalf of liberty: without recollecting, that 
the people for a long time had been accuſtom'd 
to ſell. themſelves to the higheſt bidder ; that 
the ſoldiery were attach'd- to Cæſar, through 
gratitude, admiration, and intereſt 5 and that 
the Senate itſelf, though the moſt uneafy with 
its ſubjection, and more benefited. by a Re- 
publican government than any other body of 
the. ſtate, contained a great number -of avari- 
cious perſons, whoſe concern fors+ the public 
good was abſorb'd by the hopes of making 
their fortunes, and aggrandiſing themſelves. ' 
Brutus thought he had to do with thoſe an- 


cient Romans, zealous for liberty, and ready 


to ſacrifice themſelves to ſerve their country. | 


He: perſuaded himſelf that, as ſoon as Cæſar 


was diſpatch'd, the machine of Government, 


if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, would work again 
of rell. 


vwhen the obſtacle which impeded its 
motion was remov'd. This was being ex- 
tremely ignorant of the times he liv*d in, and 


of the men he had to do with, and conſequent- 


ly being deficient in that part of knowledge. 
e. moſt eſſential to the manager of any im- 
portant enterpriſe. He ought to have had 
forces to compleat the execution of his project. 
This was Cicero's opinion, and to confirm it 
he appeals to Brutus himſelf in a letter wrote 


long after. The moment after the execu⸗ 


« tion, ſays he to him, you only thought of 


* peace, which could not poſſibly be procur'd : 


| Þ Recenti illo tempore tu quz fine pace nulla eſt; pa-. 
omnia ad pacem, que ora- cem ipſam bello atque armis 
tione confici non. poterat : effici poſſe arbitrabar. Cie, | 


« by 


( 
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«by any negotiation: I only thought of li- 4. R. es. 
64 3 it is true e ſubfiſt without 
e peace; but it was always my opinion that 

e the work of peace could not poſſibly be ef- 

te fected but by a war. Had Brutus followed 

this advice; had he, on the one hand, taken 

advantage of the conſternation, Cæſar's death 

had flung all his friends into; and on the o- 

ther, had he made a proper uſe of the zeal of 

a great number of citizens, who were ready 

to take up arms in favour of Rome's Deliver- 

ers, he might have reſtored the ancient Re- 

public, at leaſt for a time. But for want of be- 

ing convinced of the neceſſity of having re- 

courſe to that only method, he ſuffer'd An- 
thony to become formidable, and gave young 
Octavius an opportunity of ſlipping between 

them, to deſtroy them both, and reap the 

whole advantage of the revolution. . 
Nobody would have thought that a young Mavi, 

man, who was not quite nineteen years old, 4% fn 

could have made ſo extraordinary a figure, on 4 pary. 

the grandeſt ſtage, and in the molt important ,, FS 
affair, that time ever produc'd. But to auda- row 1 
city and ambition, no unuſual qualities in per- where be 

ſons of his age, Octavius added a prudence, or. heard 
rather a cunning, which exceeded the political 7 —_— 
re nl 2 os 
He had been for ſome months at Apollonia % Zak, 
in Epirus, at the time his uncle was kill'd, and rakes 
and was waiting his coming there, in order , _ 
to accompany him in the Parthian war, in C, 
uality of General of the horſe. However Suet. Aug. 
time he remain'd there was not loſt. He 8. & 39. 

eqpploy'd it in completing; his exerciſes both fur Brat. 
of body and mind, and particularly in the GFP. 
ſtudy: of eloquence, for which purpoſe he had Bio. I. 
* 5 brought XL. 


30778 v. and rede @ 
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* lodorus of Pergamus. For he was ner, Apo 


/ 


| © or without Knowing he fats of auhing or be- 


ſenfible- of the advantage of the talent of 
fpeech : he had conſecrated to it the firſt fruits 
of his youth, by pronouncing, when he was 


but twelve . old, from the Neoſtra, the 


funeral oration of his grand - mother Julia, Cæ- 
far's fiſter + and he ct vated it to the laſt, in 


- ip teſt -exigency of aſks and even in 
| themidſt of war and tumult. TEN 


The news of the Dictator's death f iſed 


and afflicted him, but he ſhewed no u anby 
grief or deſpondency. He did not imagine 
Bis hopes ruin'd; 5 he only delibe 
the method of puſhing his fortune by himſelf, 


ATPC on 


now he had loft his ſupport. When the offi- 
cers of the ä quarter d about Apollonia 
eame to offer him their ſervices, Agripps and 
. Salvidienus, who even then efpous'd his in- 
_ tereſt, advis dub Fanny Farr 
2 difpoſition of the tr Ju 
TAIT 
—— a ſtep, to put at 
of an army, without any right of command- 
ing: without any, the leaſt apparent, title; 


ing acquainted with the diſpoſitions of either 
the people, the Senate, or any of the leading 

men in the Republic. He thought he had bet- 
ter go to Rome, as to the fountain head, 
_ where he might regulate his own conduct by 
the variation in circumſtances, and might fo far 


be ſupported by public authority, which there 


reſided as in its center, as to give ra 
 fantion to his enterpriſes. Hi 
The method he propoſed to take, the | 


motive he intended to proceed on, was, the 
avenging 


155 4 been pretence under which he 


1 0. kid aſſert 
iy "An inclination to 

ance, as, 1 55 Was Srcumſtanced, is: Harra * 

nöügh, not to be fuſpected of artifice. 'F onl! 
nean tg fay that his principal end was, if 

ible, to Tucceed Cæfar; py that the ſpirit. of 


revenge held only the ſecond place in his de- 
zus. However he affected to be actuated 
by” per ther motive: though even that he 

_ conceaPd- at firſt; and he purſued his plan, 

not with the warmth | of a young man, but 

with all the phlegm and maturity of the moſt 


cone politician ; patientiy waiting for an 
y to diſcover himſelf, and evenſome- 


f * No Ser 0 ike Lore” into Italy chan he 
was inform d of Cæſar gs will; and of his adof 
tion: whereupon he aſſum'd the names of his 
adoptive Reher, and was called C. Jotrus Ca- - 
SAR Oeravi anvs. This Was contracting an 


ment, which put it out of his power to 
follow the timid - advice of his mother Atia 


and of Marcius Philippus his father · in- law] 


who had wrote to him, adviſing him to con- 
fine himſelf to a private quiet life, and to be 
of a ſimilar fate to his great uncle, whom 
all his victories could not exempt from an un- 


Er denb: h ee e * As 


ould* conceal his ambition, and at the fanie 
 fim©an'caſy*and certain means of procuring 
_ partifins and creatures, 1 among the 
it was mere hy- | 


| e where from his fyſtem, in 
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happy death. But Octavius only conſulted his 


own courage, and he had an immediate reaſon to 
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ze  Jviivs V. and Airorivs, Conſuls“ 
AR job; & ſenſe; or egurage: and I hope that be will: 
e have, with reſpect of our heroes (by which 
epithet lie implies Brutus and Caffus) the 
e vetyſeftiments we 'defire??' However he' 
did. not abſohutely confide in him. His age, 
the name lie Had taken, the quality of Cæſar's 
heir, and ehe inſtruction de was likely to!res 
ceĩve from his aſſociates, all ſerv*d'/ t give 
E 28 8 Cicero. ya The Sorin y 5 
be muſt -b6-ſupportedy*if iti be only to ſepa- 
. n re Aenne M, 71 1 
Andi in effect, the necefſity of oppoſing An- 
| thony: Was the principal inducement br? their 
union! For as the Conſul made it his buſineſs; 
as we all find herenftef, to embarrafs them 
both as much as pofſible; chey though it ne- 
Plut. Cic. &flaryté write agalnſt che“ commoß enemy: 
SDctvias had need Hof Cictro's weight and an- 
thority in che Senate . andi on the other hand; 
Cicero conld not ſupport his: credit iu tlie 
foldiery, without the aſſiſtance f Octavius. 
This therefore was the foundation of that ſtrict 
allianes between them, Which has been ſo of 
: ten; and 1 juſtly. reflected on in ati old con- 
A ſummate politician, Who ſuffer d himſelf to be 
Hir mether duped by a child... ow il Torts . bog 
is met able This union was in its infancy, when Octavi- 
„e, us eatne to Rome, and tburid::thar/Anthorly = 
renounce was almoſt become ablolute.- However before 
bis fucceſ- he took any meaſures to claim his inheritance, 
fon 1 Cæ. gr to bfai a public order to authoriſe his ad- 
Ava. de Option,..he had a frech 'difficulry to. ſtruggle 
ut. de V5 TOP 20 ROT IEFE CODTEALN e 
Caul. cor. With, in relation to his mother Atia; who, 
Eloq. c. 28. beſides her natural authority, merited the great- 
Appian. eſt regard from her ſon on account of the 
CCC taken, of 11s coo: 
This lady, in conjunction with, her huſband 
rot > | E n £# 


inſtit. | a 
Ang. beten 24:5 1 AMIADCINS 
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Marcius Philippus, and her ſon-in-law Mar- 223 
cellus, moſt earneſtly intreated her ſon to re- 
nounce a ſucceſſion and title, which exposd 

him to the reſentment of the Republican par- 
ty, to Anthony” s jealouſy, and to a thouſand 
other amps All theſe repreſentations were 
ineffectual. — —.— = Ke conſtant to 
his a? ag an tlarid; the 
he: could never od. el unworthy «4+. 
title, which Cæſar had not diſdain'd conferring 
on him. And all the compliance he ſnew'd 
his mother, was to promiſe to act with 
circumſpection: therein he kept his word. 

The morning after his arrival, he attended Appian. 
G. Antonius, who in Brutus's abſence diſ- ns 
charg d the office of Prætor of the city: and 
made a formal demand of being put in poſ- 7. 
ſeſſion of his inheritance from Cæſar. From 
thence, though the Conſul Anthony ac not 
ſhewn him the the leaſt (civility, | not having 
even condeſcended to ſend him his compli- 

: ments on his arrival, Oftavius went to Pom- 2 Ani 
s gardens, to pay him the firſt viſit, ſay- 2888 
ing that it was but reaſonable that he, WHO z lem, vb 

was ſo young and in no public character, ſhould receives 
make ſome advances to a perſon who ſo far _ wy 
ſurpaſs*'d him in years, and was inveſted with 1. 
the principal office in the Republic 

Anthony had a double intereſt to oppoſe 
| Octavius s progreſs, and to keep him under: 
firſt, a lucrative one; for as he had ſeized all 
the ready money Cæſar had at his death, ei- 

ther in his banker or at his diſpoſal, and ſtill 
continued to appropriate different parts of his 

th ® DiQitans niefas eſſe, quo © viſus;* ſibimet'i ſum videri a Si 
nomine Cæſari dignus eſſe indignum. Hill IH. . 
e en lena but it is an rem: e. er, gs 
| 1 3 e lates i 5 


am 
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4. R. 558. eſtates as they beſt fuited his conveiiience,.. h6 
CaO fad en 09 cr hie ffould be called 
| to) aq:accoun by Cxiar's: heir? in the nent 
— was no leſs cmcertt d; "bb 


e a fon of Ceſar {night become à danger: 
ots rival and difpn him the fupre: 
command) which —— — he dim'd at. A 


Plat, tlie ſamꝭ time that he fear d him ir theſe twd 
Anton, points of view, he no leſs deſpis d him on 2 
count of his youth) Inſomuch that he. did 
not treat him with common civility, but made 
him wait a ronſiderable time before he ad mit- 
ted him . — an audience: and when Octavius 
iq defir'd him to pay him the ſums 
5 Ada fr 0 Irv Cæſar's ſucceſſion, which: he had 
1 
to diſcharge the legacies bequeath' d by his urs 
cle and — father's will, Anitioly made 
a jeſt of his propoſal ; and by way of friendly 
advice-told him, he knew not the conſequence 
of declaring himſelf Cæfurs heir; and that a 
man, ſo young as ke, could not ha vd ſafes: 
elt experience or friefds Ln ſuck nen 


taking. 

To this refuſal, ir [ents Ader ic 4 
Freſh __ There was x forts neceflary for 
ee. ting the ad b widelrrdah Ivan 5 
tified in a full aſſembly! of che Tribes. Tue 

Conſut could not refuſe his aſſiſtance in am- 
bling the Tribes, and propefing-the Aw. But, 
though it was merely 4 mutter of courſe, hs 
rocur'd ſome Tribuns to oppoſe it; and the 
Affair fal d, e ee Lain 1 : 
1 ponedl. 
re — which 
ee d upon as 1 e in a 
Zee en een of 9 became 


more 


\ 


a eee, — r 
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uit of his 2 


y oppos d by 


e N Reer mofe Proton to 
relate. Aud in order to have ' me" weight Suet. nag 
with the people, he would have been glad to c. 10. 
Hive Had fone rank: and as the office of Tri- Pio. 
baun was vacant, by the death of Helvius Cin- 
ha,” flain otr the day of Cæſar's funeral, he | 

had a mind to put up for it, and thought he 
oppo FEE k he ought not to let 
gh Patricia bern, and much un- 


45 te tfite for being a Senator, he 
ba ug pi vlication for the office, ane 
I hea Ge TI. Canpeius, one of -- 
the Fribuns. But Anthony herein again op- | 
FEW his deffgns, . his ſheceed- 
mg Octavius now found he had no other 
rethod left CD 1 than by ſhew- 
ing his liberality, and by giving ing treats and fel- | 
: method which ſe om fails ſucceding 
wich the Multitude. 
Odavius, having bern prelented to che peo He gain 
5 N er 5 concluded à very tbe ali. 
promiſe, not only tude by his 
- difcha Fo the the lega 5 hd three hundred Sel. end th 
terces bequea hee 2 to each citizen, but 7 feaſts be 
to make an 1. r do to it out of his on purfe. gives tbem. 
the games inſtituted by the 
 hotiour of Venus Mater, and in 
commemoration of the victory of Phardalia, 
rding; to. athers, of Munda. Te N 
was 2 — eſtabliſh'd purpoſely for che cele- 5 


Nine 14 | 3 


* 


* 
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A. K. 508. bration of theſe games: but the members not 
a 2.4” catings or daring to diſcharge their off ao 33 
tavius undertook it, and was at the wh - — 

which, amounted to an immenſe ſum. 
Plut. Ap- : alſo p fed, conformable to an ordi- 
pian. Pio. nance in Czſar's life-time, to erect in the = 
dle of — Theatre, the Dictatox's ſtatu 
2 on a throne adorn'd. with 
ving on it Head a crown of precious E 
ci. — But Anthony in conjunction with the Trihuns 
_ XV. prevented him; 401 little did he value 4 — | 
ingratitude to his friend, to whom he Was 
ſo much indebted, ee he n * ity 
| his rival. 771 8 8 5 we . 
Comet d. It Was during theſe gardes, that appear ar d 
ing O2a- that famous Comet, which was eſteemed by 
v, the ignorant and ſuperſtitious vulgar. to be the 
Fi 11 ſeat of Cæſar's ſoul. Pliny has preſerv'd us 
#5 the deſcription Auguſtus gave of it in his — 
words, which I r not be dif: 
to the reader. He expreſſes . himſel 
mine; + During the celebration my 9175 
zames I gave, a bearded 1 pear d for 
ny days, in that part o | heavens 
* which. is neareſt the great 15 It roſe about 
< the eleventh hour of the day: (an hour be- 
fore ſun- ſet) was very bright, and viſible to 
3 5 every body. The multitude was of opini- 8 
* on that the ee of this ſtar denoted, 
« that Cæſar's ſoul had been receiv'd. among 
* the immortal Gods: and for that reaſon, 
“ e plac' d that ſymbol on the head of th 
46, ſtarue, which we ſhortly after conſecrat N | 
et in the Forum.“ In this. manner was eſta - 
bütd dh or rather gain d credit that 1impiox 
n Authors only mention « tho and «/roun; ut they 
nh jar pe. 01 5 kite % e 44.8 


vrch 1 ter, 
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to diſſuade him from. 
Hum he carried away ſome money, which had 


93 0 But hs . of this new. rein 0 
who! could be no longer ſerviceable to any one, 
eatly neglected, and would infallibly 
have. es into total oblivion, if Czfar's . | 
optive ſon had not acquir d the empire 


the world. This ſtar became the attribute 5 
which characteris 4 him in the monuments e- 


rected fo his honour, and is at this time to be | 


feen on ſeveral of his medals. ...; > 


8 e the prodigious expence requilits He fl al 
anſwer. the diftributions promiſed to the % i.. 

vius had no other reſſource than to ſell his 97 
inheritance, and his very patrimony, even to /ie-farted 


= and to defray the charges of the games, tance from 


the effects of his mother and father. in-law, J) lle Cr 
who had at laſt reſolved to enter into his mea-/** 


ſures, and to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt in the Pio. = 2-0 8 7 
purſuits, they had to n 5 5 Saba ar pg e 
hen he left Brundu. 


paid him by the publie receivers there. e g 
e ſum probably was ſpent in his marcck 
from Brunduſium to Rome. Anthony fo far 


from relin de hig p om Part of what "he: had * en | 


favour, and haraſod. 1 by all the methods 8 W N 
he could imagine. It was Joubtleſs by his con- 


| trivance that the Senate, by a decree, .requir'd 
Wi account of the public monies! which æſar 


ropriated. Several private perſons re- 


| 1 the lands which the Dictator had . 

taken from them. The 2 treaſury | 

 claim'd_ the confiſcations of the 8550 65 | And 
Hit Pedius Lack art 


* * 
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$56 eres v. and Air tos, Corifile, 

** jet! ith; wert "obliged to withdraw thelf fourth, 

Ay cheer e _ | 

they afterwards u n . it, 

. HON of g 2 4 wp he only 

of Cxfar's and” relations. "Af 

the Ditator's Pocket Were therefore ſold; 

and fold under their real valtie; becauſe Octa⸗ 

Vius, on the öne hand, By" obliging the Pur 

Ghafers; made ſo many pirtiſins ; n e 

ther, he Was ma hurry to alienate ns effects, tht 

os ht be no longer expos'd to his enemy's 

_ malice. In this manner young Cæſar ſhew'd him- 

Wy Kaif the worthy heir o the perſon whoſe name he 

bore { who hazarded every thing to raiſe his for- 

dune, and ſet out with ruming himſelf, in order 
do attain that diſtinguiſh'd rank he 

©. &roy'd. And in fect, he fo far ſucceeded by 

4 this conduct, as to becorne the darling of the 

4 e, and to make Anthony their aVerfiol. 

Their fall: | he divifion between them was ſhortly car- 

ing out 6366 the Taft exceſs, © 7, never ccas d 

joerg v4 Oftavius freſh. 
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—— from thence tot 


is accuſed ublick 4 Anthe 8 


Ecafioh to Inver 
« ; i the | 


1 i. ib mae 


Eon. pre, who affembled roun 
15 hs hy the infijitating and artful ris 


uſe of, his mild, a at the fame time 


| 3 noble afpect, the rae ice in Antho- 


& of complamtt: 


75 treatment of fim, alf concurred! to render 


his caufe favourable. The very officers of Am. 
one ys 1 5 why had all fety's under C 
ad 2 veneration for his e in- 

roi cel m behalf of his for : 
3 that th Fhould be glad 
ther reconciPd. Sucht # recomtenda- 

cn ha equal an order; 6” 4 Perfon hs 


155 friends. 
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es ed on the en af rthb fob 2 0% 
| or the execution of his ſchemmts. Wee. a 
magl 2 recontiliation was made; but rot be- 
N 3 fids, it- was ſhortly fol- 
low'sd by a and freſh attenmpbHtis 
were 23 trade, to reſtore peace between 
them. The end bf all thefe proceeditige wits 
_ an irreconcitable” enmity to each other, An- 
thony-aceds'd young Cæfm of having endes 
vourct t forme of his guard to aſfaſ. 
finate hit and he lad them undef exainidt 
tio before ain committee of lis og 


Octavius con band „ br ean(s to 
the Conſal's He 8 N Nümſelk, but not © 
admitted; lie reman'd at the ans. 
where he with great earneftneſs endeavour'd rs 
clear hinifelf, infifting on the contrary that it 
Was Anthony, who every day was laying ſnares. 
for his ruin, However there is great pfobadi- 
try of the truth of the fact. . 4 
tories both cbnfiürm it: and Cicero, whoſe au“ Clem. Lg. 
 thority is dnenceptionable, explains himſelf on det. Au-. 
that head in a manner which puts it out of all! 
doubt. The accuſation ade by by Antho- 
5 ty agulnſt Oftavius, ays he, in the 
* opinion of the nil ite for an invention, 
**:contfived to rain that ' young man, and to 
* plunder hit 6f His effects. But every per- 
n of ſenſe ald probity believes the thing 
= « approves it.” The reaſon why Antho= =- 
ny had not the affair thoroughly exatnin'd into, 
might be, "that he faw the people ſo far-preju- 
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Fre died in his enemy's ne chat he had no 
— R e it, 
wk wide a rupture could not but terminate 
in an open war; and accordingly Octavius and 
They take Anthony had both recourſe; to arms, but by 
— no means on equal terms. The firſt, without 
any title or authority, had no other recom- 
mendation than his name, his money, and 
Promiſes, to gain over to his party his father's 
veterans: whereas Anthony not only was Con- 
ſul, but had legions at his diſpoſal, whoſe 
command had been conferred on him by pub 
lic authority. 

"Anthony © c ; Theſe were the legions of Macedonia, which | 
fends for Cake had intended for the Parthian war. But 
thy Marne Anthony having procured, as I have men- 
gions into tioned in the preceding book, the government 
Lech. of that province, to the prejudice of Brutus, 
chang' d the ſtation of the ſiæ legions, which 

were there quarter'd, and conſequently were 

entirely under his direction. However hie gave 
% up one of them to Dolabella, upon his being 
appointed Governor of Syria, in Caſſius's 
* ſtead, As Anthony's, projects were at that 
time in their infancy, his next ſcheme was 
how to bring the remaining five legions into 
Italy. In order to furniſh;himſelf with a pre- 
tence, and at the ſame time totally to ſtrip the 
Conſpirators, he apply d to the Senate for the 
government of Ciſalpine Gaul, which was then 
in the hands of Decimus Brutus. But as that 
aſſembly would by no means hear ſuch a de- 
mand, he appealed to the people: and ſup : 
ported, according to Appian, by 2 8 65 8 

credit, with whom he at that juncture ha 5 
pened to be under a ſort of Nec, 15 

| Sue his * and then made e Mar 

C onia 


. 


an Agrarian law,” for diſtributing the Dio. 
citizens, together with other lat "the alus Cic. N 
Pomptina, though it had not then been Urain- le wo 

.£d, This liberality, which was in a" 
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Fins? v. and 0 ros, Cottle? EI 
Soni to \ his brothef' Caius, at nada time Prie- Frog * 2 


Ba An 


tor. "Wheietpan his firſt — Was to ſend for 99 
Macedoflian le gions to B unqufutm ; F 


a8 ſoon as he receiv 10 advice of the arrival of 


four of them, he ſet out to put himſelf at N GE 
, eee e eee Tm 

But before be left Rome, doubtleſ doc 1 1 0 
4 deſite of clearing himſelf of all reflections f affutts 0 
ingratitude to Crfar, and for which there was , 
But too juſt a foundation, he erected a ſtatue to Ce. » 
him in the Roftra with this inſcri iption, Parent? Fam, ) 
optime merito, that is, to the father and bene- XII. 00 
factor of the Republic. Such an homage 


Paid te Cæſar was an invective againſt his Mur-. 10 


5 therers, and tended, as Cicero has remark dd. 
to make them conlidered, not as ſimple AC. 
" Bſfins, but as Parricides.' Nothing could be 


more diſagreeable to the Senate: but Anthony 


no longer conſulted their pleaſure.” His Whole 
thoughts were bent on ingratiating "himſelf with 
the mukitude, and ſoldiery. With this view 


_ 


en 
3" - 


his brother Lucius, who was Tribun 7 3 


* 


Fr 7 1 
+ 13» 14+ 


meaſure chimerical, procur'd its author four 
ſtatues; one from the people, with an inſcrip- 
tion whereby the 'thirty- ve Tribes acknow- 
ledged him for their patron; another from the 
Roman Knights, who gave him the ſame title; 
the third was erected to him by the" military 
Tribuns who had ſerv*d under Cæſar; and he 
fourth. by the merchants and bankers. s 

The Conſul Anthony himſelf onde a Cic. Phil. 
colony to Caſilinum a town of Campania, tho' II. 102. 
_ had _ very lately ſettled one . 
* 11 
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he games: which Brom, 40\quality- of - 
Pgxtor of the city, was to gine abc .peonle, = 
flatter'g their hopes. With this view. Brutus 
de $8106 or coſt ap make them magnic 
In che cheatrieal zepreſentatins, Rei 
bettet hang of {allow-deer 5 of itch. t 
had icolletted a greatinymber : nor did e fell, 
or reſerve , any, Jhyt.. acrificed- them all tothe 
Plasſure of zhe maukityde./ At Naples he fa, 
as c@mpany of gomedians and muſicians, which e 
MICS 30 play: fer. bim. And — * 8 


— 


— —_ 6 =_ 25 
en — 


e Mihi quo lætiora 8 Republica, cal plandendo, - 
eo plus ſtomachi & moleſtis conſumere.. oe dos Ai. 
; opulum Romanum ma- N. 2 A. ee LY 
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. ace inn 5 Rell 
Cell 
Fell [themſelves to hich ever of them could. 
Drribe the higheſt; they were at lengtii co 
Fiunceck chat in o corrupted a ſtate, the love of 
Mm _ juſtice and an attention to the laws, was a feeble 
_ reflotirce/ unleſs fupported: by force. As the 
commiſſion, which they had receiv'd to 7 — 
vide corn for the city, had furniſned 
both with ice and means of _ 
- Tome ſhips, the ſea became open to Ne an 
N *fafe from any interrupti — 52 
Paſſage. Brutus therefore went to'® Velia,* 1 
mes. 1h town of Lucania, to be ready to og | 
| bark che moment that the ſituation of affairs | 
u ek itt H e lee ee eise q Sen 
Cic. ad + Hie remain'd gane time in this yy 
Fam. XI. was there the fourth of Auguſt, as ap 
3 a letter of that date, wrote* by him to 9 d ie Gi 
- ful Anthony; in his and Cafes name! This 
letter, which is to be found among Cicero's e- 
piſtles, diſcovers a noble hatiphtineſs, and ge- 
nerous audacity, corrected by modeſty : and 
believe it will not be diſagreeable to the reader 
if I tranſcribe Pakt of it. It ſeems Anthony 
. had ſent them an inſulting, threatning letter; 
but e l were not to be terrified, they re- 
_ the re, e Think 
„ not 
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% git; e 047" * 4 en good nos terress, " Kh - 
from Cape Polinurus, w/o enim decet, convenit noh 
Fill re/ains its name. periculo ulli ſubmittere ant- 
a en hducia * mum noſtrum. Neque eſt 

. Antonio 
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andAwrowws, Conſuls? 


| zjaim v. 
<6, not to intimid⸗ 


dale ae id [think of com- 


4e manding de whom he owes. his liber- 
«xy, + om lane reaſon to commence a civil 

</ war, your letter will not prevent us: for 
the free are not affected by menaces. But 
t you very well know chat nothing can bring 
| . and tis therefore per- 
| for that reaſon you aſſume ſo menacing 
«i tone, that our determination: v4" þ be 2 

2 the effect of fear. To tell you fre- 

| « deep our thoug ghts'of - ee 3 890 
12 ” wick 


1 we, 7 wich you c/ 20 


6. vile yo * hat RN . 
L to gonſider che DEI capa» 
- city: and remember, not -how | 
5 lid, but how ſhort a time he 1 | 
« Our prayers are, that 1715 councils and de- 


| die Pahl d, uti ves wins üer : 
Napa: quorum. opera liber fe men nc "© 
os fi alia hortaxentyr ibertarem plaris ,quam ti 
ut bellum civile Julcktare _amicitiam, zſtimemus. 


vellepus, liter t ihil .. atquę etiam vide, quid 
rags 1 e wif 5 Taps quid ſuſtinere 5 


* 


agis, ut Judicium noſtrum 
metus videatur. Nos in hac 


ſiententia 3 6 ut te cupia- > 


| mus in libera ra Republica mag · 
num atque honeſtum eſſe: 


neque, quàm diu vixerit | 


13 ay quam non diu = 


nos j EF 
polls ape. og, minaciter 5 


D et tua | 
Reipubli icæ ſalutaria ſint ac 


. tibi. Si minds, ut, falvi at- 


que honeſta Repablies, tibi 
quam minimum . op- 


tamus. 
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44" Republic, than to yourlelt. grom wo we 


ur rus V. and AnTonws, Conſu 


«. ſigns; may, be no leſs advan 
“hope, provided it be not to the prejudice of 


7A the Republic, that they may r e little 90 


vour diſadvantage as poſſible.“ 


7 Tis certain this letter did not 55 go : 


vert of Anthony: but in my.opinion-it great-' 


ly redounds to the honour of thoſe, who com- 


poſed it; except that the averſion they therein 
expreſs to a civil war, does not eaſily coincide 
with the meaſures we ſhall: find they took, as 
ſoon as they had paſſed the ſea. 


Porcia and - Porcia had followed her huſband 8 to 


* Brutus's 
Separa- 
lion. 


Plut. Brut. 


Velia : and there ſhe ſeparated from him, ne- 
ver to ſee him more. Ihe foreſaw this misfor- 
tune, and was under the deepeſt affliction: but 
thro' the effect of her reſolution, her concern 


was a ſecret to every body, till it happened to 


be diſcover'd by a picture. This was the adieu 
of Hector and Andromache, painted from the 
lively and affecting deſcription given us by 


Homer. Porcia, on ſeeing a ſubject, ſo ex. 


tremely fimilar to her own ſituation, could 
not refrain from tears; and ſhe was ſeen to 


cry ſeveral times that day. A friend of Bru- 


tus, nam'd Acilius, from this circumſtance 
took occaſion to apply two noted verſes, which 
Homer puts in the mouth of Andromach 1e. 


ce q Yet while my Hector ſtill ſurvives. 1 7h 
* My father, mother, - brethren; all, in thee. 
« Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred; All, 


Once more will l if bY Hector fall. 


2 "Exrop, rap o 1 feed N 0 . lire, ach 
Laariſrites, ov di e Janeges agaxcityG. |; 

1 Aiad. V1, 429. 430. 

5 1 es ad 
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FF Th wife, thy infant, in thy danger ſhare : 4, B. 798. 
of * Oh prove; al huſband's and 4 fath ee care! . 
OPE., , 
Bett allowed che a application to be juſt: but 
 oblery'd that he could not properly make uſe of 
the fame kind of language to Porcia, which 
Hector uſes to Andromache, who. adviſes her 
to apply herſelf to her needle, and to attend 
her | houſhold.  **. For, added he, though 
Ng thro” the weakneſs of her ſex ſhe is certainly 
e "inc: apable of atchieving exploits equal to 
& ours; yet, for. Ea WY ſentiments, an 
© an affection to her country, ſhe had certain- 
2 I. as good pretenſions to heroiſm as any of 
&< Us.“ Porcia return'd to Rome. Brutus 
croſs'd the ſea and went to Athens: and Caf- 
| figs ſet out ſoon after. 

While they were thus abandoning, Italy, C. 
cero return d thither. As this voyage has ſome 
connection with the f neral affairs of the Re- 

public, T think it W not be i improper | to give 
Tome account of it. 

T have alread mentioned the motives which Cicero ſet) | 
1 88 him to cave Rome, and to retire to out on 4 | 
his country-houſes. There he became a prey , i 
to his ap rehenſions, ſeeing what lengths An- Cic. ad 
feng chemes carried him; and not doubting Att. XV, 

but he he would occafion. much bloodſhed, 13. 
under pretence of ate Cæſar's death, bt 
in reality to get rid of thoſe who might be any 
impediment to his ambitious views. Nor was 


ar s heart leſs affected by reſentement and 
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affiſtance. But the danger alarmed him; and 
| his feats miaghified that danger, or at leaſt 


10! v. ia wr bitivs TY 


A, 7 concern, to ſee the abſolute command the Gba 


** ſul uſurp'd in Rome, and the ill uſe he made 
of it; by exerciſing all kinds of rapine and in- 
juſtice, y breaking through all laws, and 6 1 
reſſing the Senate, without the leaſt N 
ecency : inſomuch that the Orator began al 
moſt to. regret the loſs of Cæſar. He more 
than once remarks, that Anthony obſerv'd in- 


finitely leſs meaſures than the perfon whoſe or- 


ders 82 to put in execution: and af- 
ter all, Cicero had ſome weight with Cæſar, 
whereas Anthony paid not the leaſt 


15 . 08 to 
him. 1 71 was fo well receiv' d, ſays by 
the Dictator, (whom may Divine vengeance = 


& purſue even/tho? he is dead,) that, ſince the 

yrant's death has not reſtored us our liber- 

6 2 ſervitude under ſuch a maſter was not 

00 << the * evil that could befal a man of my 

Tam aſham'd to confeſs it: but ha. 

" vin wrote it, I don't care to ſtrike it out. 
fuch ſentiments, Which diſcover how | 


much ſelf-intereſt influenced Cictro's Actions, 


one tauft not be ſurpriſed to ſee him abandon 
Rome and Italy, at a time when his oppreſſed 
country ſeemed to ftand molt in need of his 


brought it nearer to his view. For he was not 
inthe caſe of Brutus and Caſſius 3 having Had 


no concern in the conſpiracy againſt xſar. 
And tho' in the preſent ihn of affalrs he 
might not have it in his power to do the Repu- 


Id gratioſi efamus apud deminds ille fugiendus. Ru- 
Tum, (quem Dii mortuum beo, mihi crede : ſed jam 


perduint Put noſtræ ætati, ſeripſeram; delere * 


quoniam inter fecto rege li- Cc. ad An. XV. 4. 
beri non . non fuerit bl; 
plic 


. and Auronivs, . 341. 
hlic at aQual ſervice, yet the face of ace 2.8. 708, 
0 a ſudden fe. anon ortun- 2 . 
ces oght ffs which 1 might be i "Trek 

e vantage cb d. Tm : 

5 S hy ns hag. no Fe, 1 „ 
; — ef A April, ee he, 5 5 

8 of * Jane, at which 5 


| end. 
5 arked,, be appears by his letters to i 
ticus to have his thoughts entirely bent on leav- 

' log Italy, at leaſt for ſome time 


D. Brutus's can p in Ciſalpine ants or "that Cie. XIV. 
of Sex. Pompcius in PUB, would, have been "oi; hits 
very ſafe retreat for Me {Bhs a HIRE 9 7 

— bis &2 bor, char Es 5 


| 105 te to Fl args ef 


war, Was ſo great, that he abſolutely declares, 
71h than 5 8 e *. 


1 e : ſentiments 72 en 
8 Proper lac or him; an Nen Retter: 
See his abod . had 


e at A 


5 APE 5 
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1 el ihe e + ime, of Ale, 25 * * 4 

he made but one 7 apprar- way < and ' the \mprrow, or 


ARE a Rs." 1 order” io 3 ferbaps that wry ay, be Hifi 
at the Senate, on the ' the city; Cic. Phil! H. z. n. 


Feen, 
Ani e Fane. But obe terrar- | 128. eee 
bee ee roi Nora. e ier gong 
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A, 25 70h where his ſon, at that time about one and twen ty 
Ant, C44 years old, was then ſtudying under'the' phito-, 
"He Cratippus. Cicero, ho tho am affee- 
tionate father, was not ſo blind as not to 4 

ceive the want of natural” talents in his 
thought, that - being preſent he might af 


fift him in his ſtudies, or at leaſt he might be 
able to judge, how far he was capable of im- 
provement. After having remain” & a long 
time in ſuſpenſe, he at length determined to 


pet out for Athens: and emparking, as I haye 


already mentioned, towards the end of Jüne, 
he coaſted Campania; making ſhort journies, 
and ſtopping often- He choſe to go by the 
Streights, rather than by. Brunduſium, becauſe 
that city being the rendez vous of 3 
legions, he thought it not ſafe to expoſe 
perfon there: At his ſettin out he prox — re- 
: turning to Rome by the beginning” 'the'en- 
Cie, Phil. ſuing year, at which time Panſa and Hirtius 
5 Were to commence their Confulſnij 8 e 
Theſe two men, who had been Czeſar's crea- 
tures and ſtaunch friends, retained a See 
fection for his memory, and conſequently-co 
not love Brutus. But they 54 a very great 
regard for Cicero. Partie larly Hirtius wWas in 
great intimacy with him.” And they both had 
as ſtrong an averſion to Anthony, whoſt im- 
. rious behaviour extremely diſguſted them. 
They appear to have been,” men of honour, 
ſtrongly —.— to the ſervice of their country, 
and who paid all due deference to the authori- 
ty of the Senate. In a word, tho*Cicero ſome- 
times reflects on chem! in his letters to e 
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he 
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he had ſo great a value for them, as to intend 4: Ah, rote 
returning to Rome, and reſume à part in the . 
admimiſtration of public affairs, as ſoon as m 
entered into their office. 

He came to Syracuſe the firſt; of Auguft, Cie. Phil, 
where he ſtaid but one day. He then continu- 15 A Fog & 
ed his voyage, but was drove back by contra - yy; 7. 
ry winds to Leucopetra; a promontory. of Italy, 
near Rhegium. Some days after he ſet out a- | 
gain, and was a ſecond time drove back to the 
Lame: place. He then receiv'd ſuch intelligence 
from Rome, as made him entirely change his re- 
ſolutiom. He was inform'd, that things eem- Clays 355 
ed diſpoſed to a pacification; that Anthon 1 
had given up his pretenſions to Ciſalpine Gaui; i Rome. | 
mo whe Brutus and Caſſius were at liberty to return 
to Rome; and that he was a little reflected on 
for being out of the way. Cicero thought 
himſeif obliged, according to his own teſtimo- 
ny, to the Eteſian winds, who, like good ci- 
tizens, had refuſed to accompany him, when he 
was abandoning the Republic: or, to ſpeak 
withour a figure, as he had, with great reluc- - 
tance, taken the reſolution of leaving Italy, he 
Was glad to ſeize the leaſt gleam of hope, which 
could induce him to believe, that he might 
ſaftly return to Rome, and appear there with 
ſomèe character. Whereupon he relinquiſhed 
his firſt deſign, 3 to Rome with all 
diligence. However he made a ſhort ſtay at 
Pella, here were Brutus and Caſſius, and con- 
ferred with them for the laſt time. n wat. 
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21 K. fe, Theſe difpofitions 
Lt. c. 4. Sharm d Cicero; were ho more than a Hneffe in 


come Into! the méaſces of the Senate. No- 


Plut. Cic. 


true the 


30 168 V. und An bcbervig Conti, . 
0 Pence, which had 46 = 


Ancheny, who juſt chen finding hirfeif - tbo 


cloſely preſſed by young Car, pretended. to 


— which the Republicans hoped fer, came 

ana — — Nome the | 
8 firſt of Avguſt; he found affairs Jeſs dif- 
poſed than _— to aft Hecommodation.” Tis 
refled a g t deal of joy at 
his return, 'and che there Way: To a con- 


cC⸗ourſe of citizens of all conditions, at the gates, 


ments and congratilationz. But for Antho 


Cic. Phil. 
I. 18. 


V. 19,20. 


ſent NP for 
Hhimſelf that He Had net fecovered the fati 
of his voyage. Anthony was not to be 


outward ſhew of friend ſtil to 


to wait on him, that he was detained there al- 
moſt the whole day in receiving their ci 


ſo far from Cicero's having any reaſon to e 
any civility from kim, he had cauſe to fear, 
the information he received by the way, 
the moſt fatal effects f "his reſentment : and 
on that acegunt he durſt not be preſent, the 
next day, at the me HO . 
ever he concealed his 1 not — 1 | 
the Conful — us he ſtill 
8 Kun & — 


abſence, 'excufing | 
| s 


impoſed on, and being highly exufperuted, ei- 
ther at having miſſed his Blow, or to find him- 


ſelf wrongfully ſuſpected, he eduld not even 


contain Hifnlell in the SeHate, inſomuch thut 
he threatenꝰd to go in perſon, wich workmen, 
to pull down Cicero's houſe, and force him to 
come ddt. However he was at aft ae 


at tlie interceffion of the Senators, atid W tet 
of a fine, for the payment of hich, accordi 
-; o cuſtom, he — © Ep 


The. 
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ES wok next day, the ſecond of September, the 8 | 
Senate met again and Anthony being abſent, Ci 
Cicero came there. Twas on this occaſien e, Phiip- 


chat he delivered his firſt Philippie, wherein he 35 
Selen wichen Strat deal of moderarion. A is 


inyegive,/ He diſapproves of Anthony? pro- 
„but withont any malice! And con- 
Llutles withi-an eee and ſome advice, 
Which might have been very ſerviccable to the 
petſon for whorm it was intended | I ſhall only 
: Vite:ocd: paſſage. I am i afraid, ſay he (ad- 
F dreſling; himſelf to Anthony, as if he wene 
t preſent) that not knowing the true path of 
«, glory, you imagine it will be glorious for 
you to be able alone-to:do-mare: than all the 
| „ Republic, and that you had rather be fear- 
3 ed than loved. If theſe are your thoughts, . 
you have entirel eee tome e 
< glory. To be dear to one's fellow- citizens, 
«ſerviceable to the ſtate, to be commended, 
40 honoured, eſteemed, this is to he glorious: 
4 but to make oneſelf feared and hated, is an 
4 odious and deteſtable proceeding; and a ſi- 
tuation which can never be ſecure, but muſt 
ebe. lable to a thouſand accidtnts. Of this 
ache gs? affords us an inſtance: and he'® * Aten 


{ : 5 * N +3 


17 Ve, exeor; be 8 Allg gi, glorioſum 8 
rum iter gloria, glorioſum vero, + in odio eſſe, invidi- D 
utes, plus te unum poſſe dſum, deteſtabile, imbeecil - 
n omnèes; K nietui à Cci- , lum, cuducum. uod vi- 44 ; * 4 
vibus quam diligi malis. demus, etiam in fubulis, n 
ad ig patas, totam. ig- illi qui, Ourint, den ne.. 
f TR" iam gloriæ. Catum anf, digerit, perniciolum . _ ., 
civem, halte OED 


bene de Re- . wry 122 N 28 
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AR: 708-46 Who was made by the poets to ſ Inet 
—_— them hate me, e — 
Fan de 108 * experienced oy folly of ch'a:dodtrine.” 
e whole Oration is in this ſtile. Which 
eee ſo offended Anthony, that fromm 
that moment he declared open war againſt our 
Orator. He appointed another meeting of the 

Senate on the 18th of Septemb | 4 0 
cero perſonally a citation to be there; and he 
there charged him with whatever his malice and 
reſentment could ſuggeſt. Cicero had taken 
care not to obey the citation. He aſſures us 
that Anthony's deſign was to have him | 
nated ;; and that when once he had: begun to 
ami himſelf in blood, he would not be ſa- 
tisfied with a ſingle victim. However, tho“ 
he was not preſent, he ſoon anſwered the Con- 
Secendpbhi- ſul's furious charge by his ſecond. Philippic 
lpic. in which after having cleared himſelf from che 
reflexions which had been thrown on him, he 
attacks his adverſary in his turn, and taking 
him from his infancy to his Conſulſhip, paints 
him in ſuch colours as make him equally an 
object of hatred and contempt. This Oration, 
which has always been eſteemed a maſter piece, 
and which, tho compoſed by a man near ſixty 
three years old, contains all the fire and ſpirit 
that could be expected from a man in the prime 
of life, was never pronounced. Cicero com- 
Manut. poſed it in his cloſet, and afterwards difperſed 


Tul. Ii copies of it among his friends, wha, preſently 
Anthony „ made It public. n an 10335 aug £444 A 


bis coming Anthony's conduct was a confirmation of his 
zo Brundu- enemy's aecctfation. When he came to AL 
fun, - duſium, he behaved like a madman, pret 


ends ing to #1 ort his command with as much ri- 


ther, 1 as had been a Conſul of the ancient 


9. | 8 


— 
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Republic, and not the leader of a faction; and 4. Rr 58: 
by ple ſeverities inflicted to a degree -f .f 
cruelty; alienating his ſoldiers affections, which 
it was ſo much the more his intereſt to endea- 
vour to gain by mildneſs and gratuities, as 
the command he had ade n at n 
very equivoeal. <a Veit 
They had not 1 me time helene Slows Dio.” A 
choroughly: ſatisfied'with him, becauſe he ſeem: pian. 
ed too remiſs in avenging Cæſar's death: and 
he increaſed this diſſatisfaction, by promiſing 
them no more than a hundred denarii per mann, 
at the ſame time that Octavius gave ſive hun- 
dred to all who e engag with him. In order 
therefore to ſhew tlieir contempt of ſo: paultry n 
a gratuity, they quitted him abruptly in the 
midſt ot his harangue; which put from I, 1 
into ſo great a paſtion; that he leapt from ne. JI 
tribunal, ſaying I'l learn you to obey me? 
And having taken from the Tribuns à liſt be _ 0 

the moſt K Edison, he put three hundred of © 1 

them to death; a great number of whom were a 1 7 

Centurions, wha! were executed before his face, - 

and in the preſence of his wife Fulvia, whoſe Ci. Phil. 

bold and violent temper had perhaps a greater 111. 4. 10. 

ſhare; than r in e en ee 22+ 

| tions- Nn 4 
This had but aw i effect The pepe, in- 
| Aicad: of being intimidated, were only exaſpe- 

rated; and ſo much the more diſpoſed to 

hearken to the ſollicitations of Octaviuss e- 

miſſaries, who diſperſed billets thro the army, 

- wherein they oppoſed the mildneſs and genero; 
ſity of their young Chief, to Anthony's cruel 
ty and ſordidneſs. The 'Conful/ was informed 

ol it, and endeavoured to compel his ſoldiers | 
120 W up Abele ſoon: 3 for his ad. 

8 ae b 


* 
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A. R. 72%: verſary. But they were determined 
2 „tray them, and Anthony was _ 3 9 
wo: the knowledge: of any one of thee 
| wrong: method with them. 5 
— — endęeaxqur to regain their af · 
fection, which his ſeverity had He 
in ſome menſure ſucceeded, and ae fart | 
of his army put itſelf in march, purſuant to 
his: orders, along the Adriatie coaſt, for Rimi- 
He comes ni ; whilſt he, at the head of a legion, calbd 
14 4% Saal 4 Carlin dee end u G 
Join a ginaly, a on, 18 
2 prima that country: the very name it hore, Mavde, 
| Lark. or Alaudar um 2 was Gauliſh, and was given 
Cic. ad it becauſe the ſoldiers of that legion art a 
Je beck on their helmets, + They were all made 
i | Cal. 28. Roman citizens by Czar, for their-fignalfert- 
| & ibi Ca- vices. Anthony had al particular affectian for 
ye, BY Na ns inſomuch the he p 2 * 4 
b l. em to civil emp oy ments: and for hic | 
5 pos s is very juſtly, reproadhed by Cicero 
He there With this legion under arms be.mareb'd in- 
frike: a to Rome, and ordered a guard to be mounted 
N at his houſe, in the ſame form as in a C 
II. IV. V. One may gueſs how much this alarmed the. in- 
| habitants of that great city, and particularly 
the Senate. Nobody doubted but that he came 
Ea only to make himſelf abſolute 
mi Rome, but to reek his vengeance on lis ad- 
. All af whom be accuſed; eſpecially 
N Qieera, of having been concerned in che mur- 
thering of Cæſar. He had explained his in- 
tentions on that article more than onee. Speak 
ingiof the Lribun Canutius, who in gonrert 
with the piincipal men of che Senate, aſſiſtod 
Octawius to the ut mat W 4 Bet This 


* git © man, 
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. man, ſuicl he in a full aſſembly of the 4. * 4.8 
« people, thinks to be fes 71 à ſet of Gic © = 
ne 


_ © men, who, if I Jive, will never be able to Fam. 

c ſupport themſelves in the city. And on XII. 23. 
anoth r occaſion he repeated the fame threat in ; 
more expreſs terms, declaring * that nobody, 

y 9 4 they were victorious, muſt expect to 
c rve 3 *: 
Ibis e eee imaginary danger, 'and Troops af- 
Oftivius by delivering therefrom borh the city . by 
and Senate, did them an important fervice, for Dio. Ap- 
which he could not be too much commended, pian, 
if his views onthe honeft and upright 3 and 
if, from the faviour of the city on this 
octaſion, he had not foon after become its ex- 
| Tis certain that at that time it was 
romiſite for his intereſt that he ſhould oppoſe 
Anthony 3 and therefore whilſt the latter was 
gone to Brundufium, he affembled a body of . 
troops, which Appian fays amounted to ten 
thou and men; by Cicero's ee c 4 
ed towartls the Capitol, in hopes to be there be- Ate. XVI. 
Tore Anthony. e was 10: and his faithful. 
Canutins having convened the people, Octa- 
Vius erden an Harangue, wherein, after ha- 
Ving Anthonyꝰs unjuſt proceedin | 
In his, and the wee fe behalf, 12 e * 
that he came to Protect dis Der aguinft. * 
e 
This diſcourſe was ve ble to l- 7 
titude. But the Jo dies, who imagined the e 
| were wog thither to be the med tors of — 


eee „Nifß gut vient: ict . 


ith 
recover 


locum „quibus, ſe rum neminem. Cic. Fail , 


| — 2 in civitate Al. axe e e ets: 
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2 reconciliation between Cæſar's friend and his 
©" heir, or perhaps to act againſt the enemies of 
bis memory, were highly offended to find 
themſelves miſtaken in their opinion. They 

uld not conſent to draw their ſwords againſt 

| —— who had formerly been their com- 


1 


an entire legion of Anthony, called the martial 
| IHE. 1 = legion, being on its march, ſtop'd at Alba, and 
v. declar'd for Octavius. Another (which was 


the fourth) ſoon after followed its example: A, R. 708. 
and Anthony receivꝰd an account of this ſecond 92 © #4 
deſertion, juſt as he was going into the Capitol, 
to preſide at an aſſembly of the Senate, con- 
ven d by his orders on the 28th of November. 

_ His intent at this meeting was to procure a de- 
cree to the prejudice of young Cæſar: but this 
accident broke his meaſures. He therefore pre: 

ſently diſmiſſed the aſſembly, and immediate- 
ly ſet out to join the legions which ſtill conti- 
nued in his ſervice, for fear they ſhould. alſo 
deſert. Tho” his forces were thus diminiſhed, 
yet it did not prevent him from marching to- 4:4ony 
wards Ciſalpine Gaul, in order to recover the hn 
government of that Province which had been me and 
conferred on him by the people, but which , , 
Decimus Brutus was in poſſeſſion of, by virtue 7%, 
of a decree of the Senate. This latter was fully after ef 
determined not to quit his poſſeſſion: and was 2 
therein ſupported by all the Republican party, % p. 
who had no other aſylum in all Italy. Thus Br ra- 
after many diſſenſions and diſputes, broke out was in po. 
the civil war: nor indeed was it poſſible that. Hun of 
ſo many violent quarrels could be determined e! _ 
any other way than by dint of ars. . 

Ihe numbers on each fide were by no means The forces © 
equal. Anthony had ſtill remaining, beſides / Auth, 

his guard, three legions come from Macedonia, 60 18 Wh 
and a conſiderable number of new levies.  De- _ 
cimus had at the moſt but three legions, two Appian. | 

of veterans, and one new. raiſed. - But the ine- | 
quality was ſtill greater between the Generals. | 

Anthony had both experience and courage: | | 

: 
ſ 


Decimus, tho' he ſerved a long time under 


- % 


” 1 


- 
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4. R. 703 to wit, the two he had inveigled from Anthe- 


| . ny; one of new troops, and two which c . 


conſiſted of veterans, but were intermined wich 

new recruits, he had it in his power, with 
— theſe forces, to turn the balance on which fide 
02-04 he pleaſed. But he was embarraſſed in his de- 
ſervice ro termination. He hated  Decimus, and feared 
tbe Senate Anthony. It was indecent for him to take the 
«gainfi An. part of a perſon who had been concern'd in his 
le. father's murther, and yet he could not help 
reſenting the extream ill uſage he had receivd 

from Anthony. Beſides he was under engage 

5 — — Senate, and he — need * 

2 i t auguſt body to ſupport him, 
and 10 ruff his taking arms. He therefore 

determined to purſue the rout he had ſet out in: 

and without making any direct advances to 
Decimus, wrote to the Senate to offer them his 

_ ſervice, with the five legions he had aſſembled 

in Alba. Nor was this all. For When his 
troops preſented him the Faſces, and entreated 

him to take the title of Proprætor, he de- 

clared that he would accept of no title of ho- 
nour and command, but from the authority of 
the Senate. 3 ſame time he Ee 
by a proper bounty, 0 ſecure che legions 
1 e Anthony: he Fc, e 
dienarii a man, with a promiſe of five thou- 
ſand more after victory. 22TTCCCC0C000C 13.668-EHITTH 
would have better pleaſed the Senate, if 


. They accept : | KA fn 
bir er. thoſe legions, when they forſook Anthony, had 


<ntered into the Republic's ſervice, inſtead of 
Octavius's. But this was not a time to make 
ſuch a diſcovery. They accepted Octavius's 
offer with great thankfulneſs, and promiſed to 
authoriſe him the firſt time the Senate ey 
e "Io" a 3 
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the firſt of January. This anſwer muſt have * Os 
been made by ſome of the Prætors and Tribuns, 

in conjunction with a number of the-moſt emi- 

nent Senators. For Rome was at that time in 

a kind of anarchy. - Without any Conſul, Do- 
labella having been ſome time gone into Syria: 

Brutus and Caſſius, whom we may reckon at 

the head of the Prætors, had croſſed the ſeas : 

and affairs were ſo embroiled, that there were 

no hopes of bringing them to any regulation, 

till the new Conſuls commenced their office. 6 
Cicero moſt probably had a great ſhare in Cicero's 
the anſwer which was return d Octavius. He HH engage. 


| had ſpent the months of October and Novem- S, 


ber at his country-houſes, to avoid Anthony's 
| reſentment. As ſoon as he knew that he had 
left Rome, he return'd there the gth of De- Cic. ad 
cember, under ſtronger engagements than ever F 
with Octavius. Not that he entirely confided.” © 


in him: thecontrary appears in all his laſt letters Cic. ad 


to Atticus. He plainly ſaw that if this young Att. XVI. 
man got the better of Anthony, Brutus would 
be in danger. And he was abſolutely perſuad- 

ed that, on Brutus's ſafety, depended that of 
the Republic. Nevertheleſs, from the almoſt XIV. 2. 
daily application Octavius made to him by let- | 


ters, wherein he proteſted that he would be en- XVI. 


tirely directed by his advice; from the ſolliei- 

tations of their common friends; and above 
all, from the conſideration of the danger with 
which Anthony threatened him and the Repu- 
bdlic at the ſame time, he was prevail'd on to 
return the following anſwer to Oppius, who 


» Dixi Oppio, quum me hortatetur ut adoleſcentem, to-. 


[ / 


| 
1 
4 
; 
* 
| 
. 
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CE rrongly im reun'd him to declare for- yor 
. Ceſar. * cannot conſent to your 
. 1 chat Octavius, not on? 
<« will not be an enemy, e thoſe ho hate 
* kill'd the Tyrant, but that ke will be a friend 
< to them. Oppius e d for him. Where 
« then is the hurry? ſays Cieero, I can be of 
<< no ſervice do Oftavius before the Firſt of Ja- 
„ mary: and he may, the tenth ef December, 
* convince me of his intemtiens, by conſenting 
66 that Caſca enter into the office of Tribun o 
a the people.“ This Casta, who" had deen 
nominated for this office, was the perſon who 
gave the firſt blow to Cæſur, in the matmer 1 
related. Odvius kept his word with re- 
— to Caſoa; upon which condition; Cicero 
was under — pv w obſerve the fame | 
eaality with Oppins. | 
Nuns Then Tribuns of the people; entering 
the Senats into their office, as uſual, "the tenth of Decem- 
cher en De. ber, conven'd the Senate the twentieth of the 
rinas an! ſatne month. Gere was there one of che firſt, 
 Oeaviui's and his preſence drew chither a great many o- 
military' ther Sehators 3 ſo chat chere was a very full 
a bhouſe. The Triburis propoſed to recommend 
l * to the Confals ele&t, Hirtius and Panfa, to 
Fam. take the neceſſary meaſures that the Senate 
Xl. 6. ® might affemble with fafery, 'the firſt of Janua- 
* IV. Ty5 — $ave the Senators Teave 


| ntaqoc-canſary, Manu gar igirur $ftinamus ? inquam. 
veteranorum complecterer, 1 enim me apers ante 
me nullo modo facere poſſe, Sal. Jas uarias nihil opus 
ni mihi exploratam eſſet, eſt. Nos autem ejus volun- 
eum non medò non inimi- tatem ante Idus Decembres 


eum tyrannoctonis, verum peripiciemus in Caſca. Cic. 
etiam amicum fore. Quum * XVI. 1 5. SON 


ille diceret ita futurum, Quid _ 


i 
* ** 
* x 
£ 
4 0 
3 * 
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to offer whatever they ace think agree 1 


to che 
fame day chere ws Act up 


tiom om Mecimus, notifying 


neee. and to the Roman 
Cicero wade uſe of che liberty 


chatge and power to the Conſuls tle, io ap- 


4 4 guard to 8 obſerving 
| — gy we — would be a 885 


Anthony, on whoſe account it Was taken. He _ 
attadlꝰ cl him 8 and drew, him in te 
chat he ought no 
loner xo be conſidefed as Tonſul, but as 4 
Decirnus, 


moſt odious light; d 


public: enemy. THe commended 
= Cas or to 
ung 'Crxefar's ſervices to the Tkies, Who ha 


ughter and deſtruction. 


decree; all that either of chern had done, 
ſhould: theteefter do, in 


2 adding chat it "ewou be 


der henours on thoſe / — ahd to re- 8 
ee who ſtood up in che defence 


wÞthe Re - me the aucb vf che Senate; 3 
and for t poſe, * 
the Es — aq move his affair at 'the 


next theating of the eee, which Was to be 7 


as the firſt of January; 


| This advice was followed : band eech who 
was; the author of it; when he came 'out of the 
Senate, mounted the Roftra, and gave the 


E who werk there aſſembled, an accoutit 


Aa 2 | e 


People. 
| allowed by 
k Tribuns, and compriſed in his o injon the 
whole ſyſtem of the preſent affairs che Re- 2% dah 
public. He was not ſatisfied with”; Avis rs 


epo him: and cxtolf 
———ů — whole city, dun 
he concduded 


— — to approve And authoriſe, LEE 


*6 Attho- 
to con- n 


in charge Ws: 


in Rome a declara- 
His intention, to. 
keep Ciſupine Gaul, in obedience and fabjecs 


= 
x 2 2 Ag 2 
* &\ * 
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A. R. 22 of the decree which had paſſed the houſe. He 
Hat ©-44 handled the ſame points afreſh before this new 
audience, but {till with the ſame fire and ener- 
- gy, and his diſcourſe met with uncommon ap- 
plauſe. | \ Theſe two Orations delivered the 20th 
of December, one in the Senate, the other be- 
fore the People, eh n and une 1 
ä ics. ice 470 3 113 1 
Anthony 7 Anthony anſwered Care: korations, andthe 
beſieges De. Senate 85 ; FAVE by facts. He-puſh'd on his 
cimus in enterpriſ 2, and havin ſoon; compelled Deci- 
Modena. 2 90 found bimfolf. not in a condition to 


Axpian. keep the field, to ſhut mel p in n 2 
he beſieg 


ed him there. 

_ 224 ee Was, the ration of 2 — chat in all 

GI publican party, orted by the 
Tu, " Shale authority of the Senate, Had no 2. 
troops but Decimus's, that it could entirel 
depend on. Anthony was at open war With 

him, and he receiy d but a very. uncertain af- 

ſiſtance from Octavius, which might ſoon be- 

come more fatal, than it was then Gekul. This 

ſame part Pang, acquir'd. conſiderable forces, in 

Greece and in the Eaſt, under Brutus anc un- | 

der Caſſius, and with incredible diſpatch. 

Brutusand On leaving Italy, theſe two R epublican 
2 Chiefs had form'd their ſcheme of ag into 

en. the governments of Macedonia and Syria, which 

had been given them by Cæſar, ratified by the 

Senate, and afterwards taken from them by 

Anthony. They were immediately receiv'd at 

Athens with all imaginable honours; and the 

Dio. l. Athenians erected ſtatues to them, which they 

XLVII. placed by thoſe of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, 

e. had formerly delivered Athens from ty- 

Caſſius did not ſtay long there, but 

Aeparted to try his fortune in Syria. Brutus, | 
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being thus left alone, ſeem'd for ſome time to N 
be wholly employ'd in his favourite ſtudies, Fla. Brut. 
with .the moſt celebrated Philoſophers of the | 
Academy, and Lyceum, Theomneftes and 15 
e gg But his real thoughts were bent on Br . 
war. He began by engaging all that flower of gage ie 
= Roman youth which was at Athens, imbib-Dou¹g Ro- 
e at the fountain- head of all arts 7, * ae. 
. ſciences. ” Theſe were officers which he de- i jervice; _ 
ſigned for the troops he ſhould afterwards raiſe. n. 
The. moſt noted among them were young Ci- r, Cice- 
cero, and the poet Horace, hoſe father, tho? 2 — i 
15 more than a freed- man, and a collector of Has, 
che taxes by profeſſion, but being a man of ſolid Hor. Boll, 
ſenſe and elevated notions, gave him an equal II. 2. & 
education with the Senators children. As for _ 6. 
Ciceros Son, Brutus after having examined 
kim, commends him much, in a letter to his 
father. am ſo well ſatisfied, ſays he, 
„ with your ſon, from his ap lication and 
<6. perſeverance, from his greatneſs of ſoul, and 
* punctual diſcharge of all his duties, that he 
ie ſeems never to forget whoſe ſon he is. 
Be perſuaded, that to attain. honours equal. 
* to your's, his father's glory will be his leaſt 
recommendation.“ And in fact it appears 
by ſeveral paſſages in Cicero's letters concern- . 
ing his ſon, that this young man had: a gene-. 
rous and honeſt heart: inſomuch that, tho* no 
very. ſhining genius, he. might have ſupport- 
| o the glory © of his name to a certain pitch, if 


© Cicero tuus be miki . $livs. - Tibi e 
probat induftria, patientia, non fors cal abutendum glo- 
labore, animi 3 ria tua, ut adipiſcatur hono- 
omni denique officio,utpror- res N "Mo ad Mo. . 
Tus nunquam dimittere vide- - II. D - 1 97 
e cogitationew,. cujus fit OY F 

8 ee e he 


4 
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en be had Hie Be, ard bn min 
* drink. When Brutus acquir'd an amy, he 
XIV. 22. wk ese and macde 


He ina ER net aan Mawes: 
Kur time. my. 2 veterans, who: had fought at 
raja Pharfalia, were ſtill diſperſed about the 
dag, 2 country, readily enter d under a Chief who de- 

vole hin. fended the fame cauſe. Some firagghers of Do- 
felf maſter labella's army, who was. already come into A- 
of Greece, fin, and two bodies of horſe which were de- 
| —— fign d for that Conſul, remain'd with Brutus. 
adjacent A legion, commanded by Piſo, Anthony's 
_ eountties. Lieutenant, came and preſented themſelres 20 n 
Cie. Phil, Cicero's fon. But what chiefly ſtrengthenad 

i 2 Brutus, was the acceſſion of Q. Hortenſiis the 
Dio. 1. Deputy-governor of Macedonia, who, in lieu 
XLVII. af keeping it for Anthomy's brother, gave it up 
Appian. to Brutus, together with the command of 


Civil. ul. the troops. The Kings and neighbouring Fring 


«37: Macedonia imitated Hortenftus's example. 
FL, Brutus: alſo ſeiz d a great quantity of arms, 
which Ee made at Deme- 
trias a town of Theflaly, for the fervice of the 
Parthian war: and he receiv'd! conſiderable 
ſums of money from the ' recervers-general. 

So that in an iaſtant he had ample fupplies of 
| egg arms, _— and al other neceſſs. 


"has theſe caſes, "tis ao igconfiderable mater 
to have made a beginning. Brutus forces 
were ſhortly augmented by three legions, com- 
manded by Vatinius. This man, whoſe bad 
morals, as I have already mention'd, render d 
him thoroughly contemptible, but who, never- 
theleſs was not to be conteran'd as a ſoldier, 
had been ſent Fo Carlar ink . 


juunas v. and Aurenlus, 1 369: 


oY moons chere. But che Ilyricans- 
courage: being raiſed by Cæſar s death theß 
gave Vatinins fhoh: 8 as PR CO | 
retice to Dymachiva: During 5 
ons, C. Antonius, on whom the gov hare | 
of Macedonia ha devate'd by bis. Plother's tne, 


fignation, artiv'd at Apollonia with ſeven co - 


horts: and being. inform'd that he had na 
chance of getting Macedenia, he ſed to 
make himſelf one ie, 


Vatinius's legions,. Dur here again Brutns * 
ticipated him, and got to Dyrrachium before 
him, where he found the gates ſhut _ 


him. euer ee -s ., 0 
| EE Vs in conſequence or the 
potion of te ene e 3 | 
We pas greater. But the 8 6 
eee to pre- 
- They hated the one, as much as they. e- : 
rai gp. pre other.” And they 
even gave Brutus, before they enter d into his 
fer vice, a remarkable proof of their affection. 
He had made a forc'd: march croſi a country 
5 eee with _ he ar d, 
Dyrrachinm, he himſelf quite ſpent 
want of ſuſbenance : and there being no provi- 
ſions 8 e * 
accompanied were ta app 
to Vatinins's advane'd: guards, 3 1 
-with Brutus's ſituation, and to beg ſome fup- 
| from them. Immediately the conteſt was, | 
who ſhould firſt procure them "cha bread, wine, | 
meat, and whatever elſe they wanted. 5 
1 e- perceiv'd tuo thine wits 
HP keeping twoops, 
under any: diſcipline. He therefore. made a 
vious of maceioy, opened. the gates and dels- 
Aa 24 1 ver d 
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A. R. 708. ver d up the command of the troops to Brutus. 
_— That I may have no further occaſion to 
mention a man ſo-little worthy of rememb 4 

I ſhall here obſerve, that two years after he ob- 
tain'd a triumph, under the Conſulſhip of Le- 

pon and Plancus. He ſcarcely deſerv*d this 
honour for his exploits in Illyricum. But the 
Triumvirs, who then were maſters of the Re- 

public, were perhaps glad to reward ſo old 
and ſo faithful a ſervant of Cæſa r.. 

C. Antonius did not take example by Vatini- 

us, but held out to the laſt extremity.  Per- 

ceiving the inhabitants of Apollonia to be en- 

tirely devoted to Brutus, he quitted a diſaffect- 

ed city, and marched towards Buthrotum. In 

| his march, Brutus cut three of his cohorts to 
| fy ieces. Some time after Cicero's ſon gain'd a 
| | eſh advantage over him. And at laſt Brutus 
found means to ſurround him and all his troops, 
in a boggy country, ſo that he had no poſſibili- 
ty of extricating himſelf. Brutus's troops were 
for attacking him: but he ſtop'd them. Let 

“us be merciful, ſaid he, to ſoldiers, which 
will ſhortly be in our own ſervice.“ Nor was 
he miſtaken. Caius's troops, charm'd with 

their enemy's generoſity, put themſelves under 

his command, and even deliver'd him up their 
General, who by this means became Brutus's 

Cic. ad Priſoner. - He was treated with the greateſt hu- 
Brut. 11.7, manity: inſomuch that Brutus permitted him 
| to write to the Senate, and in his letter to take 
the title of Proconful. == BURT, 
195 Theſe letters were read in the Senate the i 2th 
of April in the year of the Conſulſhip of Hir- 
tius and Panſa. Brutus and. Caſſius were ſtill 
in Italy, the middle of the month of Auguſt 
inthe preceding year, So that Brutus employed. 


—— 
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very little more than ſeven months to raiſe a 4. R 7%. 
powerful army, and to make himſelf maſter of Ae 
Greece, Macedonia, Illyricum, and Thrace. = 
1 Caſſius, during this time, made not leſs Ca tus ges 
progreſs in the Eaſt. He, by his diſpatch, di- int Syria, 
veſted Dolabella of Syria, in the ſame manner og Do- 
as Brutus got Macedonia from C. Antonius. fn, 1 4. 
Dolabella had ſet out from Italy ſoon enough „a miner, 
to have prevented Caſſius: and befides the where he 
dignity of Conſul with which he was inveſted, 2 Tre- 
and the troops which he took with him, ren- 18:9 
der'd him far ſuperior to a rival, who had no 
other recommendation, than his character, and 
the merit of his former ſervices in that country, 
againſt the Parthians, after 'Crafſus's defeet. 
But Dolabella was in no hurry : he marched _ * 
gently thro* Greece, Macedonia and Thrace : - 


proceed till he had taken it from Trebonius, XI. Dia. 
who was at that time the Governor. Herein Appian. 
he purſued the plan, concerted *twixt him and Py 
Anthony, of tripping all the Conſpirators, and 
appropriating to themſelves the ſpoils. + 
A + As he found he could not carry his point by 
force, he had recourſe to fraud. He made the 
greateſt 23 of friendſhip to Trebonius, 
and profeſs*d an uncommon regard for him; 
and at length fo far ſucceeded, that if he did 
not put an entire confidence in him, at leaſt he 
did not guard againſt him, as againſt an ene- 
my capable of the moſt deſperate attempt. At 
a time therefore when Trebonius thought him- 
ſelf ſafe in Smyrna, Dolabella entered the city 
by night, and made him his priſoner. And 
not content with depriving him of his liberty, 
his government, nor even of his life; under 
pretence of avenging Czar, but from a m_ 
AS 8 | | motive 


and when he came to Aſia minor he would not Cic. Phil. 


2 ſeems not to have been — ſupplied 


2 
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ee ene inſatiable ayarice, without any conk- 

deration for his rank of Conſul, os dre er 

torture for two days, to oblige him to diſcover 

where: the public money was ledg' d: ad the 

end of the ſecond day heorder'd him to be be- 

_ headed, Afﬀtes the execution, the ſoldiers, as 

inhuman as their General, ſeandalouſly dragg d 

his carcaſs. to the fea, and threw it in. 12 
222 his head, at che point of an 

* 29 with a ball; rolling ir 

to one another on the pavement, till it entire- 

ly loſt the form of _ head. Trebonius 

loſt his life the firſt ob all the Conſpirators : the 

| reſt, for the moſt part, follow'd him foon. - 

Caſfſins Whilft Dolabellz by — ſo deteſtable a method 

makes hin- got poſſeſſion of a rich province, but _— | 

2 of troops or ammunition, Caſfius made himſelf 

duese l- maſter of Syria and of eight legions which hap- 

ginn. pen d to — and had been aſſembled in 

that country on account of a civil wan which 

had laſted near three years. This war broke 

out on the following occaſion. 

Dio. Ap- When Cefar leis Sys, thro? whiet he had: 

pian. paſs'd in coming out of Egypt, he gave the 

command of. that province to à young man, a 

2 d Sex. Cæſar. He allo left one 

legion N oy but his age, effeminacy and 

the voluptuous lie he led. — = gain- 

ing the eſteem of his ſoldiers. Cecihus Baſſus, 

a2 Roman Knight, a man of ſenſe and courage, 

aud a partiſan of Pompey, who, after his Pa- 

tron's misfortune, had retreated ta Tyre, 

thought from this circumſtance, that: it would 

be no difficult matten to ſupplant this new Go- 

vernor. He began — 

uc 


eis V3 ma! Arete; -Evyuls. 


fucteeded without any trouble; by reaſon the 4. u. * 


Tyrians were not wall affected to Cæſar, 
_ conformable to his conſtant practice of approv- 
ing af all methods to raiſe money, not except. 


ing ſacrilege had plundered: the treaſures of the 


Temple of. Hercules, who was held in great 
veneratioa amo 
attack d Sex: 


*: but meeting with a re- 


d. his intrigues 
that at laſt aſſaſſinated Sextus. The legi- 
on ac ed Baſſus fer their Chief, and 


them. Baffus ard - 


pulſe,” he com d to debanch his foldiers, and 
ſo. well and fo: luckily, 


who, e 


— & #* * 
* 12 2 7 2 


ad rebel ue tn b. eſter of h, Bug 


1 in his new 
gorernment, he made choice © 
ry — city, and there form'd his arſenal; 
ke abo zugmented his troops as much as — 
fible, by enlifting every 


ur was 
Mercltus Scipio. 
_ Baffus kept his g 


4 during en 
affair of ſufficient importance to go there in 


Antiſtius Vetus by his order befieged Cic. ad 
the Att. XIV. 
Parthians, whom this politic Knight had found'9- ; 
means to in his quarrel Statius Mur- 


us in Apame, and was repuls d by 


eus, 2 man of merie ſent with three legions 
from Rome, at the expiration of his Pretor- 


to his aſſiſtance, wha brought him 
dees more ogions ous of Biehynit's ſo that 


wich alt theſe forces united, they found it ne 
E to VERY das in . 


of the Ichs s te, who did not — 


Apame, a v e- 


ons that offered, ves 
the very flaves This eame to paſs whilſt 6 
: on: SO I mrs ana. aver ck N 


ſhip, to govern Syria in quality of Proconſul, | 0 
had. no better — He calfd Q. Mareins | 
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Cic. ad 
Fam. XII. 


14. 


Cic. ad 
* 


Joſeph. 
Antiq. 
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the they did not find it ſo caly to. foree him | 

3 

Affairs were in this ſituation, when Callus 
attended by his little convoy landed in Syria. 
Lentulus Spinther, Trebonius's Queſtor, had 
ſupplied him with ſame men and money, which 
he makes a great merit of in a letter to Cicero. 
But theſe forces were not at all proportionable 
to the enterpriſe. Caſſius's name, his reputa- | 
tion, the cauſe he ſupported, theſe were the 
means by which he at once became maſter.of 
eight legions. The fix of the beſiegers were 

ven up.to him by the Generals themſelves. 
Fats, whom Appian reckons to have two le- 
gions, to wit that of Sex. Cæſar, and another 
which he himſelf had form'd out of the new 


levies, requir'd a deal of entreaty to. gire up 


the command. He thought it very hard that 
he ſhould have been at all the pains and hazard, 

and that another ſhould emo the fruits of his 
labours. But not being able to prevent his 
ſoldiers ſending a deputation to Caſſius with a 
tender of their ſervices, he was oblig d to pen 
the gates of 2 

| Th his firſt ſucceſs, ſo great, ſo unexpected, 

was immediately followed by a ſecond of the 
ſame nature. labella had ſent his Lieute- 
nant Allienus into Egypt, to demand the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Cleopatra, who then was ſole Re- 
gent, -having deſtroyed the laſt of the Ptole-. 


| her brother and huſband, by poiſon. 
The Qu 


ueen conſented willingly, on account of 
8 ſhe preſerv'd for Cæſar's memory. 

She ſent Dolabella an Egyptian fleet, and Alli- 
enus conducted by land four legions, compoſ- 


ed partly of the remains of the armies former- 
*. rn by P banpey and Craſſus, and 
par 


All the Romans which were ſettled in Alia mi- 
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eft in Alexandria. Caſſius had notice of 3 
march; he went and met Allienus in Judea, 
and oblig d him to give up his four legions. 
In this manner Caſſius found himſelf at the head 
of twelve legions, the 7th of March of the . 4 
Conſulſhip of Hirtius and Panſa, which day * XII. 
the letter he wrote to Cicero, giving an-account 11. 
of theſe lucky events, was dated. 
One may judge how great was the Senate's Be is em- 
joy when they heard of the forces of Brutus i e 
—— Caſſius. They immediately confirm'd b ** 
public authority, conformable to Cicero's ad- „ai, ws 
vice, the government of the provinces and the with Bo- 
command of the armies which they had appro- abe/e, . 
priated, without any other title than their zeal, . ar be | 
Le the neceſſity of the times. They inveſted hath fra . 
them with the moſt ample power that had ever har del 
been given any Proconſul: and as Dolabella, 5in//f. 
on account of Trebonius's murther, had been * © XI. 
declar'd a public enemy, the Senate charg'd 
Caſſius to make war againſt him ; with this re- 
markable clauſe, that in whatever province he 
mould enter in order to proſecute: that war, he 
ſhould carry a ſuperior. command to the go- 
vernots, or ee magiſtrates of that pro- 
vince. 
To: 8 at once Dolabella' 8 hiſtory, d 
| ſhall obſerve that he ſoon cloſed his life in a Dio. 
manner worthy his preſumption and ambition. 
N otwithſtanding he was aſſiſted by Cleopatra, 
by the Rhodians, the Lyrians, and ſome other 
ple of thoſe parts, he ſtill found his forces 
Fee to Caſſius's: Liberty, that endear- 
ing ſound to the Romans, and the authority of 
the Senate determin'd, in favour of the latter, 


ly of the Roman cohorts which Ceſar had: 4. R. pn. fo, 
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&.R. 733: nor and Syria. By this means he was reinforcd 
eb ſeveral fhuadnohs of veſſels, which were pur 

into his hands by their commanders, and af 
thera he form'd anamerous fleet, and put Statzus 
Murcts at the head uf it. alſe, the 

So vernor of the iſle of C ON eee . 
HY. ef Egypt, but who 4ppears to/ 
eppaßer parry th Cleopatra, and perhaps hait 

: ſome attachments with OE: her Alot: _ 
- «0% „ £2 Th 8 
* Nevetoheetc bella, bas by hn ara; 
1 . undertoqk to recover his government 
5 A er * He had alſb talen the reſolution, in caſe 
- ke lhoutd mot _—_— there, to e d 


= den Lor her rpole, and Ly Anthony 
25 15. in Italy. "Bit he ſooh fund Eng 
of executing tur defign.” Two imptirtamt cd 
(tes, Tarſus in Cilicia and Laodicen in Syria, 
di held out for him. To de latter of ther 
eeities he wert, ant there fortified himſelf; bur 
— by Caſfius, who came and 
un, both by fea and and. They 
ou ctal-t ta, which abways provid 
to -Dolaballa's diſadvamuge : and at lat rhe 
ety ery. Several ofthe ly pres wet A” 
. Several of the ſally- ports were 

| „by which they emered, 
es maſbers of the place. Do- 
reeiving himſelf neut falling into the | 
hands of his enemies, and > he 
9 the ſame manner had 
4 — yon. "re w kill kim, + Thedlave | 

obey'd, und chen ſtabbing Himſelf with the 
ſume ſword, fell dead at his maſter's-feer.” Caſ- 
Tux ede Doltch'sorpl toe hoooorni 


interred, 


bella perceiving 
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ES word de allow him to Noel WE cap: * 

which had been exerciſed on the body of te 
unfortunate Trebonius. He alſo treated the 
officers and foldiers,, which had ferwd under 
Dolabella, with great mildneſs, and tho? they - —— 
had been declar d public enemies as well as 


their Chief, Yor hs ruther choſe to augment his 


army with "them, than ſtrictly to put in execu- 
tion the Senate's decree : he therefore” enliſted 
a many as would enter. | 


7 a 


Te mii not perhaps be : per en dre 66+ f. ; 


engen, to make mention the Borte . 
This was a horſe of oacrdinkry: beau 


4. Gel. 


ty: Y 
iid to be ef the ſame breed, pier pr ” 
Diomedes 


King of Thrace, which were fed on 


Human fleſh, and which Hercules, after kill- 


ing Diomedes, took to Argos. But this fine 


horſe was reckon*d umucky to his maſters, be- 


caufe all, thro* whoſe hands he paß d, came 
te an unhappy end. The firſt was one Cn. 


Seius, from whom the horſe was call d Sejanus, 
which as much as to fay Sciuv's horſe. "This 


Seius was executed by Anthony's order. Do- 
wars A1 9 Tpeak of this extraordi- 
Op pe mind to purchaſe it, as he 


— oe ria Pegs by to 1 he gid f 
at che price of a hundred thouſand Sefterces. 
We have juſt ſeen what was the end of him. 


I. 781. 18. 


From him he paſſed to Caſſius, and from Caſſius 


to Anthony: and theſe two, as well as Dola- 


bella, were reduc'd to a neceffity of killing 
themſelves. From hence this horſe became a 
proverb: and in order to expreſs a man un- 


commonly unfortunate, Jo. faid that 5 had ! 


W 1 


| 1 
AL 4 — 
15 
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Eo . I return now to the public tranſactions. One 
12 Su may ve by the foregoing facts that, in the 
the Reman year ſucceeding Cæſar's p 6 all the forces of 
mia the the Roman empire Eaſtward from Greece, 
_— * were devoted to the Republican party. Cor- 
— nificius ſupported the ſame intereſt in Africa, 
. and was attached to the Senate, to Cicero, to 
Brutus and Caſſius. Sex. Pompeius, who in 
the courſe of the ſame year, made himſelf = 
ter of Sicily, thought more of eſtabliſhing; his 
own particular authority, than of reſtoring the 
public liberty. But as he was a declar'd enemy 
to Cæſar's memory, and as, in caſe Brutus and 
- Caſſius had ſucceeded, he had neither ſufficient 
merit, nor forces, to prevent their . purſuing 
their own meaſures, he may be reckon'd in the 
ſame party. Theſe were the armies and the 
Chiefs who ſupported the Republican faction; 
and if all theſe forces could have joinꝰd D. Bru- 
tus, and acted in concert in Italy, the Repu- 
blic had been ſav'd. But they happened not 
to be ready in time: and an inevitable delay 
was the cauſe of their deſtruction and the ruin 
of liberty. 
Weſtward, of three Generals, * Ja 2 
the head of three armies rul'd in Gaul and 
Spain, two were but little to be depended on, 
and the third was too far off to be of any aſſiſt- 
ance to Italy. Lepidus, Proconſul of Gallia 
Narbonenſis, and Citerior Spain, was a man of 
much ambition and little genius, without prin 
ciples or reſolution, but ill affected to the Re- 
public, and who had no other view than to 
aggrandiſe himſelf; this man, but from the 
circumſtances of the times, would never have 
made any extraordinary figure in life. Plancus, 
| Proconſul of Gallia major, who jointly = 
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5 Brutus was in ——— dhe ConſuMtip, 4/3 * . 
had ſenſe and parts: but, as he promiſed cd 
much and petform d but little, there was no 
confiding in him: he was not fo ill · intention d 

as Lepidus, but as little diſpoſed to hazard his 
Heh for the nc cauſe. Pollio, L- 


2 of Uherior . 
12 Dabu born is genins xn coorag, 
far, yet he ſtill retain'd'/a/tinge of the Republi 
irit. But he was too femote to be en- 
in the center of affairs: they were decid - 
cd without him; and that he might not be 


follow Antho is colour- ht een e 2885 
All theſe- -from all parts of he. 


empire, were attentive ow-Iraly, wherein, be- 05 8 
_ dides the three armies mention d above, ſeve. 
rally commanded by Docimus, Anthony, and 
Ockavius, the Conſuls Hirtius and Pani were x: 
_ raiſing freſh forces, as J ſhall relate; as ſoon _ 
as I have finiſh'd-what little remains to be fad 
6; the year in which Cæſar died. ; 
"I have —— taken but little eb N of 
= prodigies, with which antiquity a> che Sun du- 
nds, 28 they are commonly either falſe, or ring tbe 
alter d in the relation, or natural effects which re, 
a ignorance of cauſes: has transform d into death. 
= wonders. But tis impoſſihle to paſs 
over in filence that remarkable weakneſs in the 
Sun's rays during the whole year of Cægʒar's 
death. Every body is acquainted with that 
n of uw wherein it is men- 
tion? ; 


10 * \ * * 1 Th 
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A. R. I 44 The Sun the fate of Ceſar did foretel/ 
ee 4 And pitied Rome, when Rome in Czar fell: 
In iron clouds conceaPd the public light, 
My 8 And i e m—_—_ greens eternal night. ) 
ein raid of kale daten e Diviepabes: 
een oof 8 9 ice 47; 102 inte 
Nos ain Virgil and all he Poets of that time; 
but the graveſt Hiſtorians atteſt this phænome- 
non. The ſpots, which our Aſtrologers have 
diſcovered,: by the teleſcope, in the Sun's face, 
explain it: and twasno more than 8 
tion, which being thicker than ordinary, 
mote difficult to be diſſolv d. 
Ser. Jaws 0: In this fame: year, Dis mentions the death 
ricuss of 'Servilius Iſauricus, a venerable old man, 
_ 4 who had livid ninety ears, in a conſtant 
1 i. Hate af good health and à perfect uſe of 
flance of all his faculties. : He had been honour'd with 
his gravi- the Conſulſſiip, Cenſorſhip, and a triump | 
Bal. nk was. father of that Ifauricus' whom Ca 
XLV. ſar took for his Colleague in bis ſecond 
Val. Max. Conſulſhip. The abovementioned :Dio and 
VIII. 5. Valerius — have thought it worth their 
ile to tranſmit to poſterity à remarkable 
cCircumſtance in his life. As he was paſſing b! 
| the Forum he ſaw a criminal arraign'd, ane 
55 the witneſſes under examination. Waœhereupon 
de came forward, and addreſſing himſelf to 
the Judges, who were much ſurpriſed to ſee 
| him intereſt himſelf in an affair, wherein he 
| * did not ſeem the leaſt concern'd, he ſaid to 
them: know not who that man is, nor 
* wherefore he is accuſed. I only know that 


1 Ille etiam extincto miſeratus Cæſare Romam, 
| — caput obſcura nitidum ferrugine texit, 
11 Kan e æternam timuerunt ſecula noctem. 
8 | Virg. Georg. I. 466. 
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I met him one day in a narrow way; he on A. pak. 8 

horſeback, and I à foot; and that, hot only "HH 
he did not diſmount, but gin . 

„ without ſo much as ſtopping, or ſnewing e 

ü wor the leaſt mark of 1 In 8 

mit it to you, Gentlemen, whether what 

againſt him, ought to haue 

5 «any weight in the ſentence you are going to 

<c pronounce.” | Whereupon the Judges, a. 

: cording to the teſtimony of the a Nach. 

ould ſcarcely hear the priſoner? s defence, % 
unanimouſly condemnid him, imagining him 1 

. capable of any thing, who could fall in ref ect 1 

to ſuch a man as Servilius CCC 

* 4 now proceed to 


35 and Ax ronius, Conſuls. 1 
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